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LPTTRODUOTION. 



The purpose of this work is to describe very briefly the 
origin, rise, and growth of the Republican Party, its great 
achiev^ements in moulding public opinion, and its important work 
of administration and legislation. Since the party was formed, a 
new generation of voters has come upon the stage of political ac- 
tion, to whom its early history is little more than a tradition. 
A brief r6sum^ of that history must be interesting and instructive 
to these young Republicans who have taken up its work and 
are to carry it on after all its founders have passed away, and 
the older members of the party can hardly fail to find some 
pleasure and profit in reviewing tlie story of its organization 
and victories. No party ever had such a record. It has freed 
four millions of slaves ; it has suppressed the most formidable 
rebellion the world ever saw ; it has preserved and strength- 
ened the credit of the nation ; it has conferred equal rights of 
suffrage and citizenship upon all the inhabitants of this Repub* 
lie, and it has administered the Government for twenty years 
with signal fidelity, honor, and intelligence. Within the com- 
pass of a work so limited as this, it is not possible to go into 
many interesting details concerning the career of this great his- 
toric party. Very little can be said about its action in State 
campaigns and its position upon State issues. Its history as a 
national organization alone is dealt with in the following pages, 
and. that, too, in as condensed a form as is consistent with the 
; preaentation of all important facts. 



A BRIEF HISTORY 



OF THE 



BEPUBLICAN PARTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

BABLT PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

• 

All political parties that have exerted marked influence tipon 
their times, have had their beginnings far back of the period of 
their organization. Parties are somewhat like generations of 
men. The characteristics of any single generation cannot prop- 
erly be studied without some knowledge of those that have 
gone before. It occasionally happens that a party comes up 
suddenly on some transient wave of popular excitement, 
growing out of events essentially temporary in their nature, or 
springs from some fictitious issue, magnified into importance 
for the time being by the lack of any real fundamental ques- 
tion affecting the Government and the interests of the people. 
The roots of such parties are never worth seeking, because the 
plant itself bears no seed and soon withers and disappears. 

The Republican Party was the child of the conscience of the 
North, aroused, at length, to assertion by the growth of the 
institution of slavery. In its embryonic forms, it existed al- 
most from the very beginning of the Government. It did not 
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gain strength and individuality, however, until more than lialf 
a century after, the adoption of the Federal Constitution. A 
brief examination of the history of the parties preceding it is 
essential to an understanding of the changes in public sentiment 
which at last developed this most important, most powerful, 
and most moral of all the political organizations that have thus 
far arisen in the United States. 

During the Revolution there were but two parties in the 
country ; the Patriot Party, supporting the effort for separate 
national life ; and the Tory Party, which opposed the severing 
of the Colonies from the mother country. After the recogni- 
tion of American Independence parties soon divided on the 
question of forming a closer union between the States. One, 
known as the Federalist Party, favored the adoption of a Con- 
Btitution^reating a strong, enduring National Government, and 
the other, called the Anti-Federalist Party, desired to uphold 
the rights of the States as separate and sovereign, and to con- 
tinue the mere league between them formed by the Articles of 
Confederation. The feebleness of the old system became more 
and more apparent, and a convention, called in 1787, for the 
purpose of amending and strengthening the Articles of Confed- 
eration, adopted a Constitution, after a four months^ session, 
and thus created a new government, with independent and sov- 
ereign powers within its own prescribed functions. The new 
government had no model in history. The Swiss Kepublic was, 
at that time, a league of cantons, closely resembling our own 
form of government prior to the adoption of the Constitution. 
No model was found in antiquity for the experiment. It was, 
therefore, only natural that the scheme of resting a Central au- 
thority upon thirteen independent State Governments should 
awaken scepticism and resistaace. The Anti-Federalist Party 
opposed the ratification of the Constitution, and were successful 
in several States in delaying, for a time, their assent to it. The 
position of the Anti-Federalists was that a single executive head 
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was dangerous. They feared above all Uiings, that the country 
would lapse back into a monarchical condition and lose its lib- 
erties. The value and necessity of a National Government was, 
however, so clear, that the Federalists were in a large majority 
in the country and held the administration for twelve years. 
In 1788 they elected George Washington, President, and John 
Adams, Vice-President. At that time the Constitution re- 
quired the electors to vote for two candidates for President. 
The one having the highest number of votes became President, 
and the one next highest, became Vice-President. This system 
continued until 1804, when the present plan was adopted. 
During Washington's first administration, a fresh cause for di- 
vision of parties was found in the French question. The Anti- 
Federalists, led by Jefferson, were warm sympathizers with 
France, and desired that the new American Hepublic should, 
in some form, give assistance to its recent ally. The Federal- 
ists favored a strict neutrality between Republican France and 
her enemies. Party feeling ran high at the second Presidential 
election in 1792, but Washington again received the unanimous 
vote of the Electoral College. Adams was again chosen Vice- 
President, receiving 77 votes, against 55, of which 50 were cast 
for George Clinton, the candidate of the Anti-Federalists. 

About this time the Anti-Federalists began to drop their party 
name and to take the name of Democrats. Thomas Jefferson, 
their great leader, objected, however, to the use of the word 
Democrat and sought to secure the adoption of the name 
Republican. Backed by his influence, this name struggled for a 
time for recognition and was used to some extent in a few 
States, but was not generally adopted. Most of the old Anti- 
Federalists preferred the term Democrat as implying more fully 
hostility to the assumption of governmental powers threatening 
the individual rights of citizens. In 1796 the Federalists 
elected John Adams, President. He received 71 electoral votes 
and Jefferson, his opponent, receiving 68, became Vice-Presi- 
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dent. Troubles with France arose and nearly resuUed in war. 
During these troubles Congress passed two acts, known as the 
Alien and Sedition Laws ; one empowering the President to 
^order aliens who were conspiring against the peace of the 
United States to quit^the country, and the other providing for ' 
the punishment 9f seditious libels upon the Government. These 
laws created much party feeling and were denounced by the 
Democrats as tyrannical and unconstitutional. They contrib- 
uted very largely to the overthrow of the Federal Party at the 
Presidential election of 1800, when Mr. Adams was a candidate 
for re- election. The Democrats voted for Jefferson and Burr, 
and gave them 73 votes each in the Electoral College, while 
Adams received 65, Pinckney 64, and John Jay 1. The 
election was thrown into the House of Representatives by a tie 
between Jefferson and Burr. Jefferson was chosen President 
and Burr Vice-President. When Jefferson entered the Execu- 
tive office, his old views about diminishing the powers of the 
General Government were considerably modified. He gave the 
counti*y a vigorous and successful administration and was re- 
elected in 1804, by 162 electoral votes. The Federalists voted 
for Pinckney of South Carolina, and Rufus King of New York, 
and were able to control only 16 electoral votes. Jefferson 
declined to be a candidate for a third term, and the Democrats 
selected as their nominee his friend, James Madison, whose 
home near Charlottesville, Ya., was almost in sight from Jcffer- 
son^s house at Monticello. During the last year of Jefferson^s 
administration, the Federalists gained considerable fresh vitality 
through the popular opposition to what was known as the Em- 
bargo, an act of Congress prohibiting American vessels from 
trading with foreign ports. It was adopted out of revenge for 
the insolent actions of Great Britain and France, which arbi- 
trarily searched American ships on the high seas and often seized 
them and confiscated their cargoes. The embargo was fatal 
for a time to the commercial interests of the United State*, 
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and was repealed in 1809. At the election of 1808, the name 
Democrat was almost universally adopted by the party support- 
ing Madison. Madison received 122 votes and George Clinton 
113, while the Federal candidates, C. C. Pinckney, and Rufus 
King, received 47 each. The war of 1812 which practically 
began in 1811, by British emissaries inciting the Indian 
tribes of the Northwest to hostile acts, nearly obliterated party 
lines for a time. Both of the parties supported the war when 
it was fairly begun. The J'ederalists continued their organiza- 
tion, however, and at the election of 1812, gave 89 votes fof 
De Witt Clinton, against 128 for Madison. The Democrats 
nominated for President, James Monroe, Mr. Madison's Secre- 
tary of State, Madison himself declining a third term. It is 
difficult at this distance to understand what were the issues of 
the contest, but it is plain that the old political parties had 
nearly exhausted their motives of controversy and that the issues 
were rather the traditions of old struggles than anything fresh 
and vital. Monroe received 183 votes, against 24 given to 
Itufus King by the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Delajirare. Now began what is known in our political history 
as the era of good feeling. No one was disposed to longer 
question the utility of the Federal Government, and on the 
other hand^ no one was disposed to assert for it any dangerous 
oV monarchical powers. Both the Democrats and the Federal- 
ists supported Monroe, and he was re-elected in 1820, by all of 
the electoral votes save one. 



CHAPTER II. 

THB BEGINNING OF THE ANTI-SLAVEBY HOTEHBNT. 

Up to 1820, the existence of slavery in the United States had 
been regarded as a misfortune by the people of all sections of 
the country. Indeed, among the causes of grievances brou|fht 
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against Great Britain, was her action in forcing the slave trade 
upon the colonies against their will. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, the early statesmen of the Republic regarded the institu- 
tion of slavery as an evil which would gradually be got rid of 
by wise emancipation measures. Looking to that end, the slave 
trade was prohibited and ranked with piracy, as a crime, as 
early as 1808. Mr. Jefferson, the head of the Democratic 
party, was one of the most enlightened opponents of slave- 
ry, and was far from foreseeing that the party which he had 
founded would in after-years, become its chief defender. The 
first anti-slavery society in the country was formed by the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, but there were, at an early period, 
organizations of emancipationists in the South who kept up 
some agitation in behalf of measures for getting rid of the insti- 
tution by the action of the State Governments. One after an- 
other of the Northern States where slavery existed provided for 
its gradual abolition, and the sentiment in the North was so 
nearly unanimous in opposition to fastening slavery permanent- 
ly upon the country that it insisted that for every new Southern 
State which came in, a Northern free State should be admitted. 
Thus, Vermont, Ohio, and Indiana compensated for Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana ; and later, Maine counterbalanced 
Alabama. Thus far, the number of free and slave States was 
equal. Then the question arose in 1820 about admitting Mis- 
sour^ with a slave Constitution. It gave rise to a vehement 
public discussion which was rather sectional than political. The 
people of the Northern States insisted that a clause, prohibiting 
slavery, should be inserted in the Missouri Constitution as a 
condition of the admission of the State. The struggle went on 
in Congress for over two years". "While it aroused the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North, which had been almost dormant^ 
it had the effect of inciting the South to a united and earnest 
defence of an institution which had before been regretted, even 
in that section, as undesirable and temporary in its nature. 
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A compromise settled the struggle for the time being, in which 
the South gained a victory. Missouri was admitted with 
slavery, hut an act was passed prohibiting slavery in all the new 
territory lying north of latitude 36 degrees and 30 minutes, 
known as *^ Mason and Dizon^s Line/' This settlement became 
known as the ^'^lissouri Compromise/' The North gained 
nothing that did not belong to it before and the South secured 
the admission of a new slave State, north of the old line sepa- 
rating freedom from slavery. The " l^Iissouri Compromise" 
laid the foundation of the future Republican Party, by creating 
in the mind of the North, a distrust of the South and by 
developing a political force in the country which received the 
significant designation of the Slave Power. This force, in the 
course of time, suppressed all opposition to slavery in the South 
and asserted the right to convert the whole unoccupied territory 
of the United States into slave States, and to carry its human 
chattels into the Northern States under the protection of the 
Federal Government, in defiance of the laws of those States. 
Resistance to the slave power and its demands formulated itself 
in the course of time into the Republican Party. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE WHIG AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 

MoNROE^s administration is chiefly famous in history for its 
recognition of the Spanish-American Republics and its declara- 
tion of what is known as the ** Monroe Doctrine," an assertion 
that any attempt on the part of European Governments to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of the American Continent 
would be considered to be dangerous to the peace and safety of 
the United States. Ihe destruction of party lines under Mon- 
roe's administration went so far that in the election of 1S24,. 
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no reorganization on the basis of old ideas was practicable. 
There were four candidates for the Presidency. Andrew Jack- 
son received 99 votes, John Quincy Adams 84, William H. Craw- 
ford 41, and Henry Clay, 87. The election was thrown into the 
House of Representatives, and Mr. Adams was chosen Presi- 
dent. The administration of the new President, who was a son 
of the great Federalist, John Adams, might have been expected 
to restore the Federal Party, but that party had outlived its 
usefulness. It had witnessed a complete success of its ideas 
respecting the National Government and there was no occasion 
for its revival. The supporters of Mr. Adams called themselves 
National Republicans, but the name did not long survive. Mr. 
Adamses policy did not differ much from that of Mr, Monroe. 
The cUstinguishing event of his administration was the adoption 
of the protective tariff system. It was favored by the North and 
opposed by the South. Parties degenerated into factions and 
the personal popularity of the political leaders had more to do 
with their success than any principles they professed. In 1828, 
Mr. Adams was a candidate for re-election, but was defeated by 
Andrew Jackson, who had 178 votes, to Adamses 88. Jackson 
was a narrow-minded man of limited education, strong preju- 
dices, violent temper, and little schooling in statesmanship. 
His popularity grew out of his success as a military commander. 
He ii^troduced personal government at Washington to a far 
greater extent than any of his predecessors or successors. 
Fealty to him, personally, was the chief test of merit in his 
eyes. . For a time the country was divided into a Jackson party 
and an anti-Jackaon party, all other names being lost sight of. 
Jackson introduced into American politics the theory that '* \M 
the victors belong the spoils ;*^ he was the first President who 
removed from office all persons not favorable to him politically. 
John Quincy Adams had made a few removals of officials in 
high position, but there was a great public clamor against him 
for this act. Jackson swept the entire public service of eyery-' 
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body who 1i4d not favored his election, and filled the offices 
with bis personal partisans. The corruption of American poli- 
tics in more recent times is largely due to this high-tempered, 
' bigoted, and egotistical man ; but his glaring faults almost 
merit complete forgiveness, in view of his great service to the 
country in suppressing the nullification movement in South 
Carolina. 

Tip to this time, the South, and particularly th% Democratic 
Party in the South, had asserted the doctrine, that the Consti- 
tution is a federal'compact between sovereign States, and that 
in such compacts between sovereigns who are equal there is 
no arbiter, each State being the rightful judge, as a party to the 
compact, of the constitutionality of any measure of the General 
Government. This view was asserted by the Legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky, in what are generally called the reso- 
lutions of 1798. The doctrine that each State can judge for 
itself whether the laws or the action of the Government is con- 
stitutional or not became in , time a part of the platform of 
principles of the Democratic Party, and was held to with par- 
ticular zeal by the people of the South. In 1882, South Caro- 
lina, under the lead of John C. Calhoun, endeavored to resist 
the enforcement of the new tariff law, by a . process called nul- 
lification. Less from statesmanship and patriotism, probably, 
than from motives of personal hostility to Mr. Calhoun, 
President Jackson threw himself with all the force 6i his reso- 
, lute nature upon the other side, and declared his intention to 
. treat nullification as treason, and to hang the men who resisted 
^ the authority of the United States. He ordered a large axtned 
' ^ force to Charleston and thus put an end to the incipient move- 
ment for dissolving the Union. His vigorous conduct caused 
the total abandonment of the theory that a State can set aside 
the laws of the United States at its pleasure. The South 
shifted its policy, and soon began to rally on a new position, 
namely, that when a State does not like the conduct of the 
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General Government, it has a right to secede from the 
Union. 

The nullification question was not taken up as a party issue, 
and, indeed, Jackson gave it very little time to ferment in the 
public mind. He furnished the country with an issue, how- 
ever, by assailing the Bank of the United States, an institution 
modelled somewhat after the Bank of England and having close 
relations to the Government. It is said that Jackson ^s hostility 
to the bank arose from the refusal of one of its branches in the 
South to cash his checks when he was carrying on the Florida 
"War. In 1832, the President recgmmended the removal of the 
public funds from the bank. Congress refused to authorize the 
removal. Then Jackson, on his own responsibility, ordered the 
Secretary to withdraw the deposits and place them in certain 
State banks. That officer refusing, he was removed and Mr. 
Taney appointed to his place. The bank was broken down, a 
great financial panic followed, aiid serious commercial distress 
afflicted the country. The opponents of Jackson's policy to- 
ward the bank organized themselves under the name of the 
Whig Party, taking this name because the Whig Party in Eng- 
land had resisted the arbitrary measures of the king. Thus, 
by a curious change of the political situation, the leader of the 
Democrats, the party formed to resist strong government in this 
country, became the type and exemplar of the strong govern- 
ment idea, and the Whigs, the successors of the Federalists, 
became, as they imagined, the defenders of the people against 
the encroachments of Executive power. In 1883, just before 
the bank question came up, Jackson was re-elected by 219 elec- 
. toral votes, against a divided opposition, casting 49 votes for 
Henry Clay. 11 for John Floyd, and 7 for William Wirt. 
A short-lived popular excitement against secret societies, and 
especially against the Masons, sprang up, and Wirt was the can- 
didate of a new party called the Anti-Masonic Party. He got 
tho electoral vote of "Vermont. 'Martin Van Buren was chosen 
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Vice-President. lu 1836, General Jackson put forward Hr. Van 
Buren as his successor. The bank question, the tariff question, 
and opposition to the personal government of Jackson were the 
chief, issues. . Jackson had made a powerful impression on the 
rather unorganized public sentiment of the country by his bold- 
ness and independence, and his influence was sufficient to secure 
the election of Van Buren. He received 170 electoral votes. 
The Whig vote was divided between William Henry Harrison, 
73 ; Hugh L. White, 26 ; Daniel Webster, 14 ; and Willie P. 
Mangum, 11. Up to 1832 national : nominating conventions 
were unknown. A party caucus of members of Congress 
selected the candidates for President and Vice-President, and 
not unfrequently State Legislatures put candidates in the field. 
Van Buren 's administration was exceedingly unpopular. The 
commercial crisis of 1837 and the hard times which followed 
reacted powerfully against the dominant party. The adminis- 
tration was charged with the dullness of trade, the stagnation 
of industry, the scarcity of good money, and the alarming 
number of business failures. More to the hard times than to 
any other cause was due the overwhelming success of the 
Whigs in 1840. The Whigs held a national convention at 
Harrisburg, in December, 1839, and nominated General Harri- 
son for President, and John Tyler for Vice-President. The 
Democrats held their convention at Baltimore, in May, 1840, 
and unanimously nominated Van Buren for re-election. The 
campaign was the most exciting, demonstrative, and dramatic 
that had ever taken place in this country, and the result was 
that Harrison and Tyler received 234 electoral votes, and Van 
Buren 60. The Democratic vote for Vice-President was 
divided. Harrison's popular vote was 1,275,011, and that of 
Van Buren 1,128,702. Although Harrison's majority of the 
popular vote was a very small one, his electoral majority was 
enormous, a discrepancy which strikingly illustrates the pecu- 
Uarit;^ of our electoral system. 
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Harrison died a month after his inauguration — ^worried to 
death by officenseekers, it is said. His successor, John Tyler, 
proved treacherous to the Whig Party, espoused the views of 
the Democrats, changed his Ci^inet, and finally went over 
to the Democratic side. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BSYIYAL OP THE SLAVERY AGITATION — THE LIBEKTY PABTY. 

Ik 1844, the Democrats nominated James K. Polk for Presi- 
dent, and the Whigs nominated Henry Clay. The question of 
the extension of slave territory entered largely into the canvass. 
A treaty had been negotiated for the annexation of Texas, then 
an independent Republic, but still claimed by Mexico as a part 
of her dominions. The treaty was rejected by the Senate and 
the Democratic Party throughout the country took it up and 
declared In their ccmventlons that it was a great American 
measure. The Whigs were nearly unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to the Texan scheme ; in the North, because of their un- 
willingness to give the slave power another State ; in the 
South, on various grounds of expediency. The opposition of 
the Whigs was not sufficiently clear and earnest, however, to 
draw to their support all the voters hostile to the annexation 
project. A party was organized which took broad grounds 
against the extension of slavery and assumed for itself the name 
of the Liberty Party. It was, in fact, an offshoot from the anti- 
slavery organizations throughout the North. A struggle arose 
in the American Anti-slavery Society as to the duty of its mem- 
bers. One faction, headed by William Lloyd Garrison, 
abstained wholly from voting, on the ground that the Constitu- 
tion was a covenant with the slave power to protect slavery. 
The other faction insisted that the way to fight slavery was to 
use the weapon of the ballot. This faction became the Liberty 
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Party, and nominated James G. Birney for President. It was 
a very small party, but an exceedingly earnest one, and although 
it never bad a majority in any State, and probably not in any 
C50unty, it frequently held the balance of power, and exerted 
considerable influence on the two great parties. Just before the 
election of 1844, Mr. Clay wrote a letter which dissatisfied the 
Liberty Party and also the anti-slavery Whigs in the State of 
New York. About 16,000 votes were cast in New York for 
Birney and were mostly withdrawn from the Whig ticket. This 
defection caused the loss of the State to Clay, defeated him 
for the Presidency, and changed the whole subsequent history 
of the country. The result of the election was 1 74 votes for 
Polk and Dallas, apd 105 for Clay and Frelinghuysen, the vote 
of New York turning the scale. Under Polk's administra- 
tion,. Texas was admitted and war was waged with Mexico. 
The war was opposed by most of the Northern Whigs who had 
begun to be considerably tinctured with anti-slavery sentiments 
and still more strongly opposed by the Liberty Party men and 
the Garrisonians, now called by the name of Abolitionists, who 
thought that the purpose of the conflict was to secure more ter- 
ritory to be made into slave States. 

The decline of the Whig Party dates from this period. As a 
national organization it was obliged to cater to the South, where a 
large part of its strength lay, and no positive declaration against 
the extension of slavery could be got from its conventions. At 
the same time a feeling of hatred to the slave power had obtained 
a firm lodgment in the mind of a large portion of its Northern 
members. The Whig Party embraced in its membership a 
much larger portion of the intelligent and educated classes of 
the country than its rival, the Democratic Party. In the South, 
these olasses contented themselves with opposition to extreme 
proHilavery measures threatening the perpetuity of the Union, 
but in the North they began more and more to demand such 
action as should stop the growth of the slave power and secure 
to freedom all the uno'*''"'"''*'' ^-^-ritory of the United States. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE Wn.MOT PROVISO — THE FKEE SOIL PABTY — THE CAMPAIGN 

OP 1848. 

It became apparent before the end of the war, that the de- 
feat of Mexico would be followed by the cession of a large part 
ol her territory to the United States, and the question began to 
be agitated in Congress as early as 1847, of what should be the 
condition of the territory in reference to slavery. At a consul- 
tation of members of the House from the free States, who felt 
that the extreme limit of justifiable concession to slavery had 
already been reached, David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented the following proviso, to be offered to any bill for the 
organization of new Territories : ^* That as an express and fun- 
damental condition to the acquisition of new territory from the 
Republic of Mexico, by the United States by virtue of any treaty 
that may be negotiated between them, and to the use by the 
Executive of any moneys herein appropriated, neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude shall ever exist in any part of said terri- 
tory, except for crime whereof the party shall first be duly con- 
victed.^^ This was the famous Wilmot Proviso which played a 
large part in the political history of the succeeding years. It ~ 
served to bring together many members of both the "Whig and 
Democratic organizations who were opposed to the extension of 
slavery. Its advocates were called in the political nomencla- 
ture of the day, *' Wilmot Proviso Men," although they adhered 
for a time to their old party connections. The proviso was 
offered to the bill for negotiating a treaty with Mexico, but it 
was defeated in the House. 

In 1848 the Democrats nominated for President, General 
Lewis Cass, of Michigan. His principal competitors in the con- 
vention were James Buchanan and Levi Woodbury. The 
nominee for Vice-President was General William <).• Butler, of 
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Kentucky. The New York Democrats divided into two fac- 
tions, one, called ** Barn -burners," opposed the extension of 
slavery, and the other, styled *' Hunkers," sympathized fully 
with the South. The ** Barn-burners " bolted from the Demo- 
cratic convention, and sent delegates to a national convention 
held at Buffalo, which organized a new party, called the Free 
Soil Party. The Free Soil Party was the legitimate successor 
of the Liberty Party of 1848. The Buffalo Convention nomi- 
nated Martin Van Buren for President, and Charles Francis 
Adams for Vice-President. Van Buren^s nomination weakened 
the moral force of the new movement, for while President he 
had been a tool of the slave power, and only since his retire- 
ment to private life had he expressed himself against the exten- 
sion^ of slavery to the Territories. The motive of his nomination 
was to secure the votes of ** Barn-burners " of New York and 
to defeat Cass. 

The Whig National Convention met in Philadelphia and 
nominated General Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, for Presi- 
dent. His chief competitors for the nomination were Henry 
Clay> General Scott, and Daniel Webster. Taylor's nomination 
was exceedingly popular in the country on account of his bril- 
liant service in the Mexican War and his lack of any political 
record with which fault could be found. The Democrats, in 
their convention, refused to endorse the extreme Southern view, 
that slaves were property and could be carried into the Terri- 
tories under the protection of the Government. The Whigs 
dodged the slavery question altogether. The Free Boilers 
claimed that the Constitution was hostile to slavery and intend- 
ed to limit it to the States where it existed by virtue of local 
laws, and further, that the Federal Government should relieve 
itself from all responsibility for the existence of tlie institution. 
At the election. General Taylor carried 15 States, with 163 
electoral votes ; and General Cass 15 States,- with 137 electoral 
votes. Van Buren carried no Slate, but had a large vote 
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throughout the North. * The entire popular vote stood, Taylor 
and Fillmore, 1,360,^52 ; Cass and Butler, 1,219,962 ; Van 
Buren and Adams, 291,S42. The general effect of the canvass 
was to show that the Democrats were pretty thoroughly com- 
mitted to the slave power and that the Whigs did not dare to 
antagonize it. The agitation produced by Van Buren's candi- 
dacy served a good purpose in further arousing public senti- 
ment in the North to the encroachments of .slavery. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE COMPROMISE OP 1850 AND THE PFGITIVE-SLAVB LAW. 

Soon after the peace with Mexico, which secured to the 
United States all the territory comprised in the present States 
of California and Nevada, and the Territories of Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, gold was discovered in California, and an im- 
mense rush of emigration occurred. In a short time there were 
people enough there to form a State Government. Vhey 
adopted a Constitution prohibiting slavery, and applied for ad- 
mission to the Union. At that time there were 15 slave States 
and 15 free States, and the admission of California would place 
the free States in the majority of one. It was therefore vehement' 
ly opposed by the representatives of the slave power. Many slave 
States threatened secession if the new State should be admitted 
without some concessions to secure the equality of the South in 
the future. They demanded a recognition of tlieir claim that 
slavery could not be prohibited in the Territories or its exist- 
ence be made an objection to the admission of a new State. 
They also demanded a guarantee against the abolition of slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia, and a stringent fugitive^lave 
law. The contest in Congress lasted nearly two years, and was 
finally settled by what is known as tltc Compromise of 1850. 
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'Zachary Taylor, who though a slaveholder did not sympa- 
thize with the extreme Southern view, had died before the con- 
troversy culminated, and Millard Fillmore, his successor^ openly 
espoused the side of the pro-slavery leaders. The compromise 
was advocated by Henry Clay, and received, also, the support of 
the great Northern Whig leader, Daniel Webster, who aban- 
doned his anti-slavery position and went over, with his great in- 
tellect and influence, to the slave power. His action divided 
the Whig Party in the North and practically gave it a death- 
blow. Wm. H. Seward became the leader of the anti-slavery 
Whigs. The compromise of 1850 admitted California with its 
free Constitution, and left for future settlement the status of 
the rest, of the conquered territoi-y in respect to slavery ; re- 
jected the Wilmot Proviso, and paid Texas $10,000,000 for a 
visionary claim to the Territory of New Mexico; prohibited 
slave auctions in the District of Columbia, and enacted the 
odious fugitive -slave law. This law shocked the sense of justice 
of the more intelligent portion of the Northern people and 
exerted a powerful influence in preparing men^s minds for the 
advent of the Republican Party. It provided for the return of 
alleged fugitives without trial by jury, allowing their captors to 
take them before a United States Commissioner, who was em- 
powered to remand them on the av-^ar^ depositions of the slave- 
catchers. The Commissioners were paid ten dollars in case they 
directed the return of the alleged fugitive, and Ave dollars if, for 
any cause, they decided against tbe claimant. In effect, there- 
fore, they were offered a bribe to decide against the person 
claimed as a slave. Slave-catchers were authorized to. summon 
bystanders to their aid, and all good citizens were commanded 
to assist in the arrest of alleged fugitive slaves. The law, in 
effect. Ordered the people of the North to turn slave-catchers 
and threatened tihem with heavy penalties in case they harbored 
or assisted any fugitive. Numerous cases of extreme brutality 
arose from the execution of this law. Professional slave- 
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hunters invaded the North and captured colored pcrsony with- 
out much regard to whether they had run away from slavery or 
not. In some cases there was resistance on the part of the 
people, and trials occurred which served to increase the irrita- 
tion in the public mind. The law was vehemently denounced 
by the anti-slavery Whigs, the anti-slavery Democrats, ai\d the 
Free Soilers, and the Abolitionists found in it a new text for 
the crusade they preached with so much earnestness and self- 
denial against the '* sum of all villainies. '* Some of the Northern 
States passed "what were known as ** Personal Libertv Bills," 
practically nullifying the fugitive-slave law and punishing as kid- 
nappers persons who sought to carry off alleged slaves without 
trial by jury. These personal liberty bills furnished a notable 
illustration of the powerlessness of theories of government^ 
when human rights are involved. Hitherto the slave States 
had alone maintained extreme State rights doctrines, but now 
the free States practically asserted such doctrines in their legis- 
lation hostile to the Federal authority. The personal liberty 
bills set at naught the authority of the United States so far as 
it was sought to be exercised in the enforcement of the fugitive- 
slave law. They asserted the right of the State to protect the 
people within her borders from arrest'^ and imprisonment with- 
out trial and from being carried off as slaves. They fell back 
upon the clause in the Constitution which says, ** In any suits 
at common law, whereof the value of the controversy shall ex- 
ceed $30, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved." Fugi- 
tives were claimed to be property exceeding that value, and it 
was asserted that they could not bo deprived of their liberty 
without a jury trial. Public agitation against the fugitive-slave 
law increased from year to year, and it finally became impracti- 
cable in most parts of the North, save in the great cities, to re- 
claim fugitives. Not only was this the case, but ' associations 
wero formed !n many parts of the North for the purpose of 
aiding slaves to escape to Canada. The lines over which the 
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fugitives were forwarded by day and by night, .by the anti- 
slavery people, were known as the ^^Underground Railroad.'^ 
Many thousands of negroes escaped from the border States to 
Canada by the aid of this institution, and became industrious 
and valuable citizens of the British dominion^. 



CHAPTER VIL 

CAMPAIGN OF 1853 — ^DEFEAT OF THE WHIO PAllTT, 

The Whig and Democratic Parties had been fully committed 
by the action of their representatives in Coogress to the en* 
dorsement of the compromise measures of 1850, and it was erl* 
dent before their national conventions met in 1853 thtt they 
would rival each other in professions of fidelity to those meas- 
ures. Indeed, a public pledge bad been signed by Henry CUty, 
HoweU Cobb, and about fifty other membefs ci Coogress« of 
both parties, agreeing to abide by the compromise as % fimil 
adjustment of the controversy between the free and the lAmynt 
States. The Democratic Conventiott surprised the eoimtry by 
dropping General Casa, James Boeluman, and Stephen A* Doug' 
las, who were the leading candidates for the nomioaiimiy and 
taking up Fiaoklin Fierce of Kew Hampsbife^ a maft atouMi 
unknown ootnde of bis own State. On tiie 9Mh ballot fler ee 
was nominaied. Wm. B^ King of Alahama, waa wmAnnUH Uff 
Vice-President on tbe second balkyt. The e tm rtniitm deelar«4 
that tbe co mp romise of 18)0 was a finality and thai tiM» Ihftmp' 
cratie Fatty would leaisi all attempts at teaewing ih^^ mff^Udkm 
of tlie davcfj qoestioii. Tbe Wing National Conventkm mmA' 
Bate4 Gcnesal WlnMd Seolt for President. Tbe otber €mM- 
dates were 3GIIard FiDnone and Daniel Wclmiter. tkMt was 
noBinalcd on tlio 9td balloC; and Wm. iK iiniktm of Xofth 
GaioEna was put on the tia»t lor Vii«'f^r«ildent^ Tbo |ilai' 
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form endorsed the compromise of 1850, including the ftigitivc- 
slave law, and declared that the system it established was 
essential to the nationality of the Whig Party and the integrity 
of the Union. The Whigs went into the canvass with a good 
deal of apparent vitality, but before the close it was evident 
that the poison of slavery hud sapped the vitality of the party. 
The Free Soilefs met at Pittsburg, in August, and nominated 
John P. Hale of New Hampshire^ for President, and Geo. W. 
Julian of Indiana, for Vice-President. Their platform was op- 
position to the extension of slavery and their battle-cry was 
*' Free soil, free speech, free States, and free men." In some 
States the supporters of Hale and Julian took the name of Free 
Democrats, in others they called themselves, Free Soil Demo- 
crats, and in still others, simply Free Sellers. They did not 
poll as large a vote as in 1848. Numbers of New York Demo- 
crats who then voted for Van Buren, returned to their old alle- 
giance. They had, however, a pretty effective organization in 
all of the Northern States, sustained a number of influential 
newspapers, and placed in the field many able stump-speakers. 
Most of their vote was drawn from the Whigs. The result of 
the election was that, the Democrats carried all the States in 
the Union except Massachusetts, Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, choosing 254 electors. General Scott received only 
42 electoral votes. The popular vote was, Pierce, 1,601,474 ; 
Scott, 1,386,578 ; Hale, 156,149. The disaster to the Whigs 
was so overwhelming that it killed their party. They kept up 
some form of an organization for four years longer, but it was 
merely a shadow. The party had no longer an excuse for liv- 
ing. Its former principles of a protective tariff and a wise sys- 
tem of internal improvements had very little hold upon the 
public mind. The country was rapidly dividing on the sjavery 
question, and as the Democratic party was generally recognized 
to be the principal ally of the slave power, there was no room 
for another organization not definitely opposed to that power. 
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Th& dead party yit^ sincerely mourned, particularly by a clasa of 
its adli^erentB in tlie North, represented by Seward and Greeley, 
who had hoped to lead it over to anti^slavery ground. It was 
also regretted by a considerable element of educated and con- 
servative people in the Soutli, sincerely attached to the Union, 
and apprehensive of grave dangers to the peace of the country 
from the extreme ground taken on the slaveiy question by the 
Democrats. Tlie disappearance of the Whigs as an organiza: 
tion from the field of politics opened the way for the formation ^ 
of the liepublicau Party, by a new and formidable agency, which 
will be described in the next chapter, coming in to complete 
the work. 



CHAPTER* VIII., 

RISE AlO) FALL OF THE KNOW-NOTHING OR AMEUVcAN PAnTT. 

Between the years 1853 and 1855 there suddenly ■ arose a 
party of phenomenal growth and extraordinary ideas. It took, 
for itself the name of the American Party, but its members were 
generally known by the popular slang term of ** Know-Noth- 
ings/' which they did not themselves object to. They were 
organized into secret lodges, with pass* words and grips, and were 
sworn to vote for no one for a public ofiiice who . was not a 
native. They proposed that citizenship should not be con- 
ferred^ so far as the right of voting was concerned, until after 
twenty-one years* residence. They were peculiarly hostile to 
the Catholics, and claimed that the priests of that Church con* 
trolled the votes of their parishioners. The growtli of this 
new organization was marvellous. It spread like wild-fire over 
the country and l^efore it was two years old managed to carry 
many important local and State elections. It must not be supr 
posed, however, that it was absolutely without rootsin the past. 
Native Americanism as a sentiment had existed since about 
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the year 1880, and had in several localities in the East assumed 
at different periods the form of political organizations. It 
rested on a not unreasonable apprehension of the growing i^owcr 
of the foreign element in the large cities of the country. This 
element, in large part ignorant of our system of government, 
frequently banded together to carry municipal elections, and * 
elected objectionable persons to office. When the idea of 
nativism spread to the whole country and became the basis of a 
national party it was illogical and unpatriotic, because the 
growth of the United States had been largely the result of 
foreign immigration and a great part'of its wealth had been pro- 
duced by the labors of its foreign-bom citizens. Many of these 
citizens were men of marked intellectual and moral worth, who 
had studied thoroughly the American system of free government, 
and had come to this country to escape the despotic .limitations 
of life in the Old World. In seeking to exclude such men from 
voting and holding office in the land of their adoption the "^ 
Know-Nothing movement was evidently unjust. 
' The rapid spread of the secret Know-Nothing lodges cannot 
be accounted for by the principles of ordinary political action. 
A study of the laws of mind which govern the propagation of 
intellectual delusions and produce phenomenal movements in 
the world of religion as well as of politics would be necessary 
for a philosophical treatment of the matter. Undoubtedly, the 
decay of the Whig party had much to do with the rise of this 
new movement. Men were suddenly cut adrift from their old 
party politics. In this situation they easily became a prey to a 
movement which had the fascination of secrecy and laid claims 
to lofty motives of patriotism. The Know-Nothing party cul- 
minated in 1855. It nominated Millard Fillmore for President 
in 1856, but it was already on the wane at that time, and shortly 
after the slavery question had so completely absorbed the public 
mind that Know-Nothingism subsided as rapidly as it had risen, 
and in a single year disappeaved from the Held of politics. It 
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played a part of some importance in the work of forming the 
Republican Party, by making a sort of bridge upon ^vhich 
many old Whigs crossed over to that organization. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ANTI-8LAVKUY SOCIETIES J^l> TIIKIU WOBK. 

BsFORE proceeding with the chronological order of our nar- 
rative, it is time that we should pause for a moment to consider 
the w^ork of the anti-slavery societies in the North. Their 
members were few in number and were usually despised by the 
miisses of people as impractical theorists and negro-worshippers, 
who threatened the tranquillity of the country and the perni%* 
nence of the Union, but they were men of earnest, convictions 
and lofty moral purj^ose, who, by' their tireless exertions, gradual- 
ly wore into the Northern mind a conception' of the atrocity of 
slavery. These societies were strongest in New England, on the 
Western Reserve of Ohio, and in the Quaker communities of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. They supported a number of 
eloquent public lecturers, who traversed the country and ad- 
dressed meetings in school-houses, churches, and in the open air. 
Often these orators were received with opprobrium and insult ; 
sometimes they were brutally treated by angry mobs ; but they 
kept on heroically with their noble task. The condition of 
public sentiment in the North on the slavery question, prior to 
1850, can scarcely be understood by the present generation. 
Even tiie church organizations were, as a rule, bitterly hostile 
to all forma of anti-slavery agitation. The Abolitionists, as the 
anti-slavery men were generally called, were looked upon as no 
better than criminals. A bigoted, unreasoning, and often brutal 
devoteeism to the slavery system liad taken possession of the 
public mind, and whoever questioned the constitutionality or 
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perpetuity of that system ran the risk of ostracism in his social 
and business relations, and if he publicly advocated his ideas, 
actually took his life in his own hands. This sentiment caused 
the anti-slavery men to draw closely together for mutual en- 
couragement and assistance. They believed in the sacred 
humanity of their work. Their lecturers were entertained like 
brethren at the homes of the members of the society where- 
ever they went, and every anti-slavery man regarded every 
other anti-slavery man in the light of a near personal friend, in 
some parts of the country, they held annual conventions under 
tents or in groves. A number of newspapers advocated their 
ideas, chief among which was the Liberator, published ih Boston 
by William Lloyd Garrison, who was generally recognized as 
the head of the movement. Horace Greeley, in his ** Ameri- 
can Conflict,'^ divided the opponents of slavery in the period 
preceding the formation of the Republican Party into four 
classes : 

1. The Garrisonians, who regarded the Federal Constitution 
as a covenant with death and an agreement with hell. They 
pledged themselves to wage against slavery an unrelenting war, 
to regard and proclaim the equal and inalienable rights of every 
innocent human being as inferior or subordinate to no other, 
and to repudiate all creeds, rituals, constitutions, governments, 
and parties that rejected these fundamental truths. They gen- 
erally declined to vote, believing the Government and all politi- 
cal parties so corrupted by slavery that no one could take any 
part in politics without moral defilement. 

2. The members of the Liberty Party who, regarding the 
Federal Constitution as essentially anti-slavery, swore with 
good conscience to uphold it and to support only candidates 
who were distinctly, determinedly, and permanently champions 
of liberty for all. 

8. Various small sects and parties which occupied a middle 
ground between the above positions, agreeing with the latter 
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in interpreting and revering the Constitution as consistently 
anti-slavery, while refusing with the former to vote* 

4. A large and steadily increasing class who, though decid- 
edly anti-slavery, refused either to withhold their votes or to 
throw them away on candidates whose election was impossible, 
but persisted in voting at nearly every election so as to effect 
good and pt«vent evil to the extent of their power. 

The influence of all the various forms of anti-slavery agita* 
tfon in opening the way for the advent of the Republican Party, 
and laying the foundation for that great organization, can 
scarcely be overstated. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE KANSA8-NEBKASKA STRUGOLB. 

The result of the election of 1852 was to place the Demo* 
crats in complete control of the National Government. They 
bad the President and a large majority in .both houses of Con- 
gress. Their party was now completely dominated by the pro- 
slavery element. Franklin Pierce had been nominated by 
Southern votes and was wholly subservient to the slave power. 
In spite of the professions of the Democrats in their platform of 
1852, in which they declared the compromise measures of 1850 
to be a finality, settling forever the contest between the free 
and the slave States, Congress had scarcely met in 1858 before 
the South began to agitate for the repeal of the prohibition of 
slavery north of the line of 36 degrees 80 minutes. The vast 
plains lying beyond the States of Ohio and Missouri were known 
to be fertile and adapted for settlement. To remove the Indian 
tribes occupying them and make out of the region two neW 
slave States, thus flanking the free States on the west and 
securing for slavery all of the vast region beyond the Missouri 
Itiver, was tho ambitious scheme of the Southern leaders. It 
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mattered not that the faith of the South had been pledged, first 
by the compromise of 1830 and then by that of I80O, adopted 
as a final settlement of the slave agitation. The pro-slavery 
leaders felt their power and determined to exercise it. After a 
tremendous struggle in both houses of Congress, they passed a 
bill repealing the prohibition of 1820, and opening all of the 
new Northwest to slavery. The extreme pro-slavery Democrats 
asserted that the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional and 
that Congress had no power to prohibit slavery in the territory of 
the United States. They further asserted that the people of the 
new Territory .had no power themselves, by their own territorial 
statutes, to interfere, with the holding of slave property. A 
more moderate wing .of the party, headed by Stephen A. 
Douglas, broached what was known as the popular sovereignty 
doctrine, which was that the people of the Territories should 
themselves decide whether they would have free or slave States, 
and that Congress had no authority to interfere with them. 
Abraham Lincoln once characterized this doctrine as, in effect, 
that one man had the right to enslave another, but a third man 
had no right to interfere. Mr. Douglas's position prevailed, 
and the act organizing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
passed in 1854, permitted the introduction of slaves into those 
Territories and left the people free to regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way. 

The passage of this act created intense public excitement in 
the North. It was regarded as a breach of faith on the part cf 
the South and as the forerunner of measures designed to extend 
slavery over the whole country. In every Northern State large 
numbers of men of influence broke loose from the old political 
organizations, and were styled ^' Anti-Nebraska Men." Public 
meetings were held denouncing the measure, and a great popular 
movement, hostile to the encroachment of slavery, arose spon" 
taneously on a wave of excitement whfch swept over the entire 
North. The Territory of Nebraska was too far away from th« 
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slave States to be occupied to any great extent by emigrants 
from the South, but a fierce struggle arose for the possession of 
the Territory of Kansas. Armed men from Missouri moved 
over the border at once to occupy the region and keep out 
Northern immigrants. The Indian titles were quickly extin- 
guished by the Democratic administration and the public lands 
thrown open for settlement. The first party of emigrants from 
the free' States were visited by an armed mob and ordered, to 
leave the Territory. The spirit of the North was fully aroused, 
however, and thousands of brave, intelligent men went to 
Kansas, determined to make it a free State. A contest ensued 
which lasted for several years, and was generally called at the 
time "The Border Ruffian War." Reckless and lawless men 
from the Missouri border harassed the Northern settlers. Many 
free Stat« men were brutally murdered. The town of Lawrence 
was sacked and burned in part by an armed force' of pro-slavery 
men. A regiment of wild young men from the South was re- 
cruited in Alabama by Colonel Buford, and invaded the Terri- 
tory for the avowed purpose of subjugating the Northern 
settlers. The North supported her emigrants with fresh 
Te- enforcements and with consignments of rifles and ammunition. 
Numerous encounters occurred with more or less loss of life. 
At tfie village of Ossawatomie, a pitched battle was fought, 
wherein 28 free State men led by John Brown defeated, on the 
open prairie, 56 border ruffians led by Captain Pate of Virginia. 
In the struggle for Kansas, the South fought against the laws 
of nature. Very little of the Territory was adapted for the 
raising of cotton, and slavery had been found profitable only in 
the cotton regions. Few emigrants from the South went with 
their negroes to the new Territory, while resolute Northern 
farmers and mechanics poured in year after year iu large num- 
bers. The slave power then undertook to secure possession of 
Kansas by fraud. At the first election for a Territorial Legis- 
lature, thousands of Missourians crossed the Kansas border and 
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Toted. The free State men disregarded this election, held 
another, and organized a legislature of their own, so that for a 
time^there were two legislatures in session. In the same 
manner, two State Constitutions were formed, one at Lecomp- 
ton, by a convention composed of members chosen in great 
part ^y fraudulent Missouri votes, and one at Lawrence, by a 
convention representing the anti-slavery settlers of the Terri* 
tory. The administration at Washington endeavored to force 
the pro-slavery Constitution upon the people. Great efforts 
were made to this end through the agency of the Federal office- 
holders in the Territory, supported by detachments of Federal 
troops, and these efforts were abandoned only when it became 
evident that the free State men were in an overwhelming 
majority and were determined to have their rights. The Eian- 
Bas War finally degenerated into a series of plundering raids 
by parties of Missourians, but these in time became too hazard- 
ous to be continued. Some Democrats in Congress opposed the 
course of the administration toward Kansas and were called 
Anti-LecomptoD Democrats, but the bulk of the party stood 
steadily on the side of the South as loug as the Democrats held 
power in Congress. Kansas, with its free State Constitution, 
W&8 refused admission to the Union. 

Every incident of the long struggle in Kansas was promptly 
reported in the Northern papers, and the anti-slavery element in 
the Korth followed the conflict with intense interest, and 
looked upon the men who took their lives in their hands and 
went to the new Territory to secure it for freedom as heroes of 
a ]a«t and patriotic cause. It was the Kansas and Nebraska 
Bill And the struggle between freedom and slavery beyond the 
MlMQuri which finally crystallized the anti-slavery sentiment of 
Uie North into the organization known as the Republican 

]N^ly. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THB OdTElND MANIFESTO, THE DRED SCOTT DECISION, AND THS 

ATTACK ON CHARLES 8UMNER. 

Three events occurring in the period we are now describing 
contributed powerfully towards increasing the alarm in the 
North at the purposes and spirit of the slave power. In August 
1854, Secretary of State William L. Marcy secretly directed 
James Buchanan, John Y. Mason, and Pierre Soule, our minis- 
ters at London, Paris, and Madrid, respectively, to meet in 
some European city and copfer about the best method of get- 
ting possession of Cuba. The conference took place at Ostend, 
and resulted in a dispatch to our Government, known as the 
'* Ostend Manifesto," which recommended the immediate 
purchase of Cuba, and threatened Spain with a forcible seizure 
of the island in case she should refuse to sell it. The purpose 
of the Cuban annexation scheme thus developed was to prevent 
the island from ever becoming a free republic like San 
Domingo, and to make out of it one or more slave States to re- 
enforce the slave power in Congress. Nothing came of the 
manifesto, save the resulting anger of European nations and thp 
increased determination created in the North to oppose the 
schemes of the pro-slavery leaders. 

The Supreme Court of the United States at this time was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the projects of the pro-slavery 
Democracy. The leaders of that party determined by a bold 
stroke to cut the Gordian knot of controversy as to the power 
of the Government over slavery in the Territories, and for this 
purpose they procured from the court what was known as the 
Dred Scott decision. Dred Scott was a negro belonging to an 
array officer who had taken him into a free State. This act en- 
titled the slave to his liberty, and when he was afterward taken 
back to Missouri he sued for his freedom. The case was carried 
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up to the Supreme Court. A majority of the judges decided 
that persons of African blood were never thought of or spoken of 
except as property when the Constitution was formed, and were 
not referred to by the Declaration of Independence, which says 
that all men are created free and equal and entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Such persons, the court 
declared, had no status as citizens, and could not sue in any court, 
and were so far inferior that they had no rights that a white 
man was bound to ref^pect. Proceeding then to the question of 
slavery in the Territories, the court, through its Chief-Justice, 
Roger B. Tan^y, held that the clause of the Constitution which 
says that *' Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States^** applied only to territory that 
belonged to the United States when the Constitution was 
framed, and that in all other territory the slaveholder had the 
right to take his slaves, anJ Congre.ss had no right to prevent 
him. This partisan decision wati practically agreed to in 1855, 
but was held back until after the campaign of 1836, and made 
public early in 1857. It was designed to prohibit Congress 
from making any laws respecting slavery in the Territories, and 
to exclude all of the inhabitants of the United States of African 
blood, or mixed blood, from all of the privileges of citizenship, 
so far as such privileges were guaranteed and protected by the 
Federal Government. The decision shocked the humanity of 
the North, but was received in the South with great satisfac- 
tion. The slaveholders thought that they had at last secured 
from an authority that could not be disputed an absolute en- 
dorsement of their most extreme theories and had thrown over 
the institution of slavery the protecting shield of the highest 
tribunal in the land. They little dreamed of what the future 
had in store for them. 

In May, 1856, a brutal and wanton attack was made npon 
Charles Sumner, a Senator from Massachusetts, bj Preston 
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Brooks, a Bepresentatlve from fiouth Carolina. Mr. Sumner 
had made a speech upon the Kansas question, in which he had 
sharply criti<;ised the State of South Carolina and had reflected 
somewhat severely upon Butler, one of her Senators. After the 
Senate had adjourned be was sitting at his desk engaged in 
writing, when Brooks approached him from behind, felled him 
to the floor with a blow from a heavy cane, and continued to 
beat him about the head tiH he was unconsci<^us. A South 
Carolina member named Keitt and a Virginia member named 
'Edmonson stood by at the time to prevent interference with 
the dastftrdly outrage. Mr. Sumner was severely In jured and 
never fully recovered his former health. A disease of the spine 
ensued, and be was obliged to restfrt to a painful form of treat- 
ment which kept him for two years out of hisiseat in the Senate. 
The outrage produced great indignation throughout the North, 
whicK was intensified by the ovations paid to the ruffian 
B^pooks when be returned home to South Carolina. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY— CAMPAIGN OP 

1856. 

The necessity for the organization of a national party to re- 
sist the encroachments of slavery was felt throughout the 
North immediately after (he passage of the Kansas -Nebraska 
Bill. Events had already shaped the platform for such a party. 
It was in all men^s minds, and might have been formulated in a 
single sentence, ** The freedom of the Territories from the curse 
of slavery." Interference with slavery in the States where it 
existed by virtue of State law had not been thought of, save 
by the-Abolitionists, who did not count as a political force. The 
men who were prepared to join a new party organization deter- 
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mined that slavery should be wedged in within the region where 
it already existed, and that no protection should be given by 
Federal law to property in slaves in the States whose laws de- 
clared that no such: property should exist. The elements pre* 
pared for crystallization into a new party were the late Free 
Soilers, the aiiti*^avery Whigs, and a small number of Demo- 
crats calling themselves. anti-Nebraska men. The question 
of when the Republican Party first originated^ and who gave it 
its name, has been much disputed, but within the past three 
years it has c(Mne to be pretty generally acknowledged that the 
Michigan State Convention, held at Jackson, early in June, 
1854, was the first State representative body to take the name 
of Republican. The title was suggested in a letter from Horace 
Greeley to a delegate to that convention. This letter was shown 
to the Ukle Senator Howard and several other influential men. 
The suggestion was deemed a good one, and the name was 
formally adopted in the lesolutions of the convention. A few 
weeks later it was adopted by State conventions in Maine, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. In most of the New Eng-^ 
land States, in Pennsylvania, and in the entire South, the Whig 
Party still kept alive and ran tickets that year. The success of 
the Republicans in all the States where they ran straight tickets 
of their own gave a great impetus to the further extension of 
the party. It won its first national triumph in the House of 
Representatives elected in 1854, which convened in December, 
1855,- when the Republican candidate for Speaker, N. P. Banks 
of Massachusetts, was elected. 

In a single year, the Republican Party had carried most of 
the Northern States and had secured a controlling influence in 
the lower house of Congress. Its leaders were mostly men of 
anti-slavery convictions from the old Whig Patty, like Fessen- 
den, Sumner, Greeley, Seward, Chase, Wade, and Chandler, but 
there were among them several former Democrats. No account 
was made of old political affiliations, however, and the only 
test of memb'*'^!"'^ ^o<, opposition to the encroachments of the 
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slave po^er. In 1855, the Republicans strengthened their 
8tate organizations and were successful in most ol the Northern 
States. The Whig Party gave some last feeble signs of life in 
3faine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Ohio. At the 
South, the Whigs almost in a mass merged themselves into the 
Know-Nothing or American organization. Conservative men 
in that section, opposed to reopening the slavery controversy, 
did not venture to ally themselves. with the Republicans of the 
North, but took refuge in the American Party, where they were 
able for a brief time to combat the ultra pro-slavory element. 

Thus far the Republicans had no national organization. On 
the 22d of February, 1856, the first Republican National Con* 
vention was held in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Its purpose was 
to better organize the party and to prepare the way for the 
Presidential campaign. A second convention, to nominate a 
President and Vice-President, met in Philadelphia on the 17th 
of June, and was presided over by Henry S. Lane, of Indiana. 
John C. Fremont, the intrepid Western explorer, was nomi- 
nated for President on the first ballot, receiving 869 votes, to 
196 for John McLean. William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, 
received 259 votes for Vice-President on an informal ballot, to 
110 for Abraham Lincoln, and 180 scattering. Mr. Dayton was 
then unanimously nominated. The platform welcomed to the 
party all who were opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise and the extension of slavery in the Territories, and who 
favored the admission of Kansas as a free State. It demanded 
the prohibition of slavery in all of the Territories of the United 
States, and denied the authority of Congress or a Territorial 
Legislature to give legal existence to slavery in any Territory, 
freedom being the public law of the national domain under the 
Constitution. It asserted the right and duty of Congress to 
prohibit in all Territories those twin relics of barbarism, slavery 
and polygamy. 

The Democratic Convention met in Cincinnati on the 2d 
•f June, and nominated James Buchanan for pr— --' ^ - the 
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17th ballot. The voting at first was close between Buchanan 
and Pierce, Douglas having a small following. Toward the 
end, all the opposition to Buchanan centred on Douglas. The 
nominee for Vice-President was John G. Breckinridge of Ken- 
tucky. The platform denounced all attempts to prevent slavery 
in the Territories or the District of Columbia by legislation, and 
all objection to tho admission of a new State on the ground 
that it established slavery. It revived the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions of 1797 and 1798, which contained an 
assertion of extreme State rights doctrines. It also recognized 
the right to maintain slavery in any part of the public do- 
main, and promised the faithful execution of the fugitive-slave 
law. 

The Know-Nothings, now calling thenkselves Americans, met 
in Philadelphia, on the 22d of February, and nominated for Presi* 
dent Millard Fillmore of New York, and for Vice-President, 
Andrew Jackson Donelson of Tennessee. Their platform de- 
manded that none but natives should hold office and that 
foreigners should not vote until they had lived twenty-one 
years in the country. On the 17th of September an insignifi- 
cant remnant of the once powerful Whig Party convened in 
Baltimore and ratified the nomination of Mr. Fillmore. Their 
meeting attracted very little public attention. 

The Presidential contest of 1856 was exceedingly animated in 
all of the Northern States. Colonel Fremont, although without 
any reeord as a politician, proved an exceedingly popular can- 
didate. The Republicans carried every Northern State except 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, and California, and 
gave to their ticket 114 electoral votes. The Americans carried 
but one State, Maryland. Buchanan^s electoral vote was 174. 
Of the popular vote, Buchanan received 1,838,169 ; Fremont, . 
1,341,264 ; Fillmore 874,534. Buchanan had therefore a 
decided plurality but he lacked 877,639 votes of a majority 
over both of his competitors. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JOHN BI10\7N*8 RAID — HELPER'S **^ IMPENDING CRISIS." 

An event that bad a powerful effect in exciting the South, 
and in aggravating the growing Boctional feeling in the Korth, 
took place in 1859, • John Brown, who had distinguished him- 
self as a brave free State leader in the Kansas ivar, invaded 
Harper's Ferry, Virginia, on the 17th of October, with an armed 
force consi^ing of 17 white men and 5 negroes. The invad- 
ers tore up the railroad track, cut the telegraph wires, and 
took possession of the United- States Armory ; doing this by the 
authority of God Almighty, they said. Brown issued a proc- 
lamntion calling upon the slaves of the South to rise and de- 
mand their liberty. The frightened inhabitants of the place 
appealed to the State authorities to come to their aid. and the 
State called upon the General Government. A force of United 
States marines was promptly despotched to Harper's Ferry, and 
a large body of Virginia militia was soon on the ground. 
Brown and his followers defended themselves in the armory 
building. A sharp conflict ensued. Hemmed in on all sides, 
Brown sent out a flag of truce, but the bearer, Stephens, was 
instantly shot down by the Virginians. One of Brown's men 
was eaptured by the Virginia militia, dragged out upon the 
railroad bridge, and shot in cold blood. Four of Brown's party ' 
attempted to escape by crossing the river, but thrcQ were mortally 
wounded. Brown made his last stand in Jin engine house, where 
he repulsed his at^aihints, who lost two killed and six wounded. 
The fight went on all day ; at night Brown's forces were reduced 
to three unwounded whites besides himself. Eight of his men^ 
including two of his sons, were already dead, another lay dy- 
ing,, and two were captives, mortally wounded. Next morning 
the marines changed the engine house, battered down the door^ 
and captured Brown with his surviving followers. The pur* 
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pose of the raid upon Harper's Ferry was to stimulate an insur- 
rectionary movement throughout the South. Brown had drawn 
up a sketch for a provisional government, and had nominated 
several of his followers to the principal executive offices. He 
was held a prisoner for about six weeks, tried at Charlestown, 
Virginia, and hanged on the 2d day of December, exhibiting 
to the last a heroic fortitude and an exalted frame of mind which 
won for him the admiration of even his bitter enemies, the Virgin- 
ians, and excited deep sympathy throughout the North. The 
South was profoundly stirred by this invasion, insignificant as it 
was in its dimensions and its results. The Southern people, in 
their excited frame of mind undoubtedly believed that the 
John Brown raid had the indorsement of the Republicau Party 
of the North, and was the beginning of an effort to destroy 
slavery by inciting the slaves to a general insurrection. The 
horrible history of the San Domingo massacre had always been 
a terror to the Southern people, and a rumor of a negro rising 
had, on several occasions in the past, sufficed to throw them 
into a convulsive state of anger and apprehension. It was not 
strange, therefore, that an effort to organize an insurrection, led 
by courageous white men from the North, should provoke their 
fiercest animosity. 

John Brown had few apologists though a great many sympa- 
thizers in the North. His movement was his own secret and 
was not abetted by any body of anti-slavery men. Just how 
great an influence it exercised on the subsequent history of the 
country it would, of course, be impossible to measure, but the 
feelings it produced and the memories it left in the South were 
a principal agency in inclining the Southern people to separate 
from the North and set up a Government of their own. 

A book published about this time on the slavery question 
added to the irritation in the South. It was called ** The Im- 
pending Crisis, '' end its author wasHinton R. Helper, a North 
Carolinian, who had migrated to California. The book was 
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addressed to the slaveholding whites of the South, and was a 
powerful argument, rc-enforced by statistics drawn from United 
States census reports, to prove that slavery cursed the Indus* 
tries of the Southern States. The poverty of those States in 
respect to accumulated wealth and agriculti^ral products in 
comparison with the States of the North, was forcibly set forth 
and the non-slaveholding Southern whites were urged to throw 
off the control of the small minority of slaveholders and take 
the affairs of their States into their own hands. The circula- 
tion of this book was everywhere prohibited in the South. It 
was regarded as an incendiary document, although it contained 
nothing but calm reasoning and indisputable statistics. Several 
Republican members of the House signed a letter endorsing the 
volume, and their conduct was made the subject of an acrimo- 
nious discussion. At one time a resolution came near passing, 
affirming that no man who recommended the book was fit to be 
Speaker of the House. '^ The Impending Crisis *' had an im- 
mense sale and though its effect in the South was only to aggra- 
vate the pro-slavery feeling, it opened the eyes of many people 
in the North to the blighting effect of slavery upon industry, 
manufactures, and trade. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1860. 

Thb Republicans were not discouraged by their defeat in 
1856. They saw that if they had carried the States of Penn- 
sylania and Indiana they would have succeeded, and felt that 
they had formed what was destined to be the great party of the 
futui'e, and that their principles would prevail in time. The pro- 
mulgation of the Dred Scott decision immediately after the 
inauguration of Mr. Buchanan gave new vigor to the Republican 
cause, showing as it did that the pro-«lavery party intended to 
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fully subjugate the whole country and make of it a vast slave 
empire. The conduct of Buchanan in continuing the efforts of 
Pierce to force slavery upon the Territory of Kansas kept alive 
the discussion of the question of the freedom of the Territories 
until the next Presidential election. Buchanan was as fully 
subservient to the South as Pierce had been. His administra- 
tion was controlled by ultra pro^lavery men, and directed its 
energies to carrying out the schemes of the slave power. 

>In 1858, Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas contested 
the State of Illinois for the United States Senatorship, and made 
a memorable canvass which attracted great attention through- 
out the country. Douglas advocated what was known as bis 
squatter sovereignty policy, which was that Congress should 
abstain from all legislation as to slavery in the Territories and al- 
low the people to settle the question for themselves. Mr. Lincoln 
advocated the right and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories. Although Lincoln had a majority of the popular 
vote, Douglas had a majority in the Legislature and was elect- 
ed. The South was not satisfied with the Douglas squatter 
sovereignty plan, the theory of the pro-slavery leaders being 
that slavery could not be prohibited in the Territories by any 
power whatever. This theory was repugnant to a great majority 
of the Democrats of the North, and the conflict between it and 
the Douglas theory led to a disruption of the Democratic party. 
The Democratic national convention met at Charleston, on the 
28d of April, 1860, and immediately got into a heated contro- 
versy upon the subject of slavery. Finally, by a close vote, it 
was resolved that as differences had existed tn the party as to 
the nature and e¥tent of the powers of the Tcriitorial Legisla- 
tures and as to the powers and duties of Congress under the 
Constitution, over the institution of slavery within the Terri- 
tories the Democratic party would abide by the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the question of constitutional law. This 
exceedingly guarded and neutral declaration angered the 
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S ouUie i B delegates, and most of them withdrew fnim the coii« 
TcntioB. An adjournment was carried until the 18th of Jnne, 
when the conventioo reassembled in Baltimore. The secedingr 
dele^tes met and adopted an extreme pro-slavery platform, and 
adjonmed to assemble in Richmond June 1 1th. The regular 
conTcntioo reassembled in Baltimore and nominated Stephen A. 
Doo^aa, of Dlinois, for President, and Benjamin Fitzpatrick, 
of Alabama, for Vice-Preadent. Fitzpatrick subsequently de- * 
clined, and Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia, was substituted 
by the National Conunittee. The Baltimore ConTention affirmed 
Douglas' squatter sovereignty theory. The Bolting Convention 
met in Richmond and adjourned to meet again in Baltimore, 
June 23d, when it adopted the Charleston platform and nomi* 
nated John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, for President, and 
Joseph Lane, of Oregon, for Vice-President. 

A new party, composed mainly of former members of the now 
dead American party in the South and a few stubborn old 
Whigs in the North, was formed at Baltimore May Qth. It 
took the name of the Constitutional Union party, and nominated 
for President John Bell, of Tennessee, and for Vice-President 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. This party declared that it 
recognized no political principles other than the Constitution 
of the country, the union of the States, and the enforcement of 
the laws. This last phrase was intended to refer to the Fugitive 
Slave law. The Republican National Convention met in Chicago 
May 16th, 1860. It was generally supposed, prior to the meet- 
ing of the convention, that William H. Seward would be nomi- 
nated for President. He was recognized as the chief leader of 
the new party, and its greatest teacher on the political bearings 
of slavery. His principal competitor was Abraham Lincoln, of 
Illinois. The other candidates were Simon Cameron, of Penn« 
sylvania, Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, Edward Bates, of 
Missouri, William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, John McLean, of 
Ohio, and Jacob Collamer, of Vermont. Mr. Seward led on 
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the first and second ballot, but the argument that he would not 
be a popular candidate in the States of Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Illinois — the States lost by the Republicans in 181)6 — led to 
the numinatiou of Lincoln on the third ballot. Hannibal Ham- 
lin, of Maine, was nominated for Vice-President. The platform 
was substantially that adopted in 1856. Its chief planks were 
those referring to slavery in the Territories. It declared freedom 
to be the normal condition of the Territories, and denounced 
the new dogma that the Constitution, with its own force, carried 
slavery there. 

In the campaign of 1860 the Republicans were united and 
confident, while the Democrats were divided into two factions, 
which fought each other about as vigorously as they did their 
common encfmy. These factions were known by the name of 
their leaders, one being called Douglas Democrats, and the 
other Breckinridge Democrats. There were few Douglas men 
in the South and few Breckinridge men in the North. The 
strength of the new Constitutional Union party was almost 
wholly confined to the South. Every free State but New Jersey 
was carried by the Republicans, and in New Jersey the refusal 
of a part of the Douglas men to support the fusion ticket 
allowed four of the Lincoln electors to slip in. The electoral 
vote was divided as follows : Lincoln, 180, all from the North ; 
Breckinridge, 72, all from the South ; Bell, 39, from Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee ; and Douglas, 12, from Missouri and 
New Jersey. The popular vote was, Lincoln, 1,857,610; 
Douglas, 1,201,574 ; Breckinridge, 850,082 ; Bell, 646,124. 

The very large vote given to Mr. Douglas was due, in some 
part, to his personal popularity. He was the idol of the Demo- 
cratic party of the North, and had the South chosen to give 
him its support, instead of seceding from the convention and 
nominating Breckinridge, he would probably have been 
elected President. With bia comparatively moderate views on 
the subject of slavery, which were becoming more and mora 
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modified in the right direction as he saw the tendency of the 
pro-alavery leaders, it is not unlikely that he would have 
averted or at least postponed the war. 



CHAPTER XV, 

8ECESM0N — REBELLION — WAK. 

As 80011 as the election of Lincoln and Hamlin was known to 
be beyond dispute, movements for seceding from the Union 
began in the South. The Southern leaders did not wait to 
learn what the policy of the new administration would be, but 
made haste to break the relations of their States with the Union 
and to form a separate government, under the title of the Con- 
federate States of America. As early as December South 
Carolina seceded ; other States followed during the winter, and 
in February a complete Rebel government was organized at 
Montgomery and a Rebel army put into the field. A consider- 
able party in the Southern States, composed mostly of old 
Whigs, opposed secession, but were overpowed by the more 
active, unscrupulous, and determined supporters of the move- 
ment. During the session of Congress just prior to Mr. Lin- 
coln's inauguration great efforts were made in the way of con- 
ciliatory propositions to induce the Southern States not to 
renounce their allegiance to the Union. The Republicans were 
willing to go to the farthest extent possible not involving the 
vital principle of their party that the Territories of the United 
States were free soil by virtue of the Constitution. The plan 
known as the Crittenden Compromise received a large vote in 
both Houses, although opposed by most- Republicans. Its 
principal provision was that all of the territory north of latitude 
86 degrees and 30 minutes should forever be free, and that all 
of the territory aoathr of that line should be given up to slavei^. 
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Senator Anthony, a Republican, was willing to admit New 
Mexico as a slave State, because slavery already existed there, 
but this was as far as he or any other Republican proposed to 
go concerning the disputed question of the condition of the 
Territories. A series of resolutions, accompanied by a constitu- 
tional amendment, passed both Houses, however, guaranteeing 
slavery in the States where it existed against any interference 
on the part of the Federal Government, and recommending the 
Northern States which had passed laws obstructing the recovery 
of fugitives to repeal them. A Peace Conference, invited by 
the Legislature of Virginia, sat in Wa,shington in February. 
Thirteen Northern States and seven Southern States were rep- 
resented. Its propositions had no effect in staying the rising 
tide of rebellion. The Southern leaders had fully made up 
their minds to dissolve the Union, and although many of them 
remained in Congress up to the time of Lincoln^s inauguration, 
they did so avowedly for the purpose of resisting legislation 
which might bo hostile to their section. 

It is not the purpose of this work to trace the histery of the 
war for the preservation of the Union further than is necessary 
to show the action of the political parties concerning its prose- 
cution. The Republican party was the war party from the be- 
ginning to the end of the struggle, holding the Union to 
be a perpetual b<^nd, and not a league which could be dissolved 
at the pleasure of any of its members. It also held that the 
Republic was indestructible, and that the duty of the United 
States Government was to enforce obedience to it» authority. 

The Democratic party in the North was in an extremely 
awkward predicament when the storm of war burst upon the 
country. For a whole generation it had maintained the theory 
of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, that the States were 
sovereign and were themselves the judges of the constitution- 
ality of the Federal laws and acts. Out of this theory grew 
logically another, that the Government had no right to coerce 
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sovereign States. This was the theory upon -which Mr. 
Buchanan's admifiistration proceeded during the three months 
in which the Bebellion organized itself throughout the South. 
It continued to be held by a considerable portion of the North- 
ern Democracy, but the patriotic feeling which followed the 
att^u^ upon Fort Sumter caused it to be exceedingly un- 
popular for a while, and it was rarely avowed in public during 
the first year of the war. For a time there was but one politi- 
cal party in the Nprth, and that was the party of the Union. As 
the war went on, however, and it became evideat that it was 
going to be a long straggle and no holiday parade, as many had 
imagined, the Democrats . took courage and reorganized their 
party aa an anti-administration party. They did not avowedly 
oppose the prosecution of the war at that time ; some of them, 
indeed, insisted that if they were in power they would push it 
more vigorously, but the spirit of their movement was one of 
dissatisfaction with the contest. In 1 862, after the disaster to 
our armies on the Peninsula and at the second battle of Bull 
Rim, a feeling of discontent arose throughout the Korth 
which took the form of hostility to the Republican party in the 
fall elections of that year. The Democrats carried the great 
central belt of States, beginning with New York and ending 
at the Mississippi River. Fortunately, in only one State was 
there a Governor to be elected. That was in the State of New 
York, where the Democrats chose Horatio Seymour, by the aid 
of enormous election frauds committed in the City of New 
York, The Republicans were barely able to secure a majority 
in the new House, and were for a time greatly discouraged 
by their reverses and apprehensive that the Democratic 
triumphs might lead to the uUimato success of the 
Rebellion. In 1863, however, the capture of Vicksburg by 
General Grant and the decisive victory at Gettysburg com- 
pletely turned the current of public sentiment. The Republi- 
cans recovered ^that year every State they had lost in 1902. 
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Wherever the contest was the hottest there their victory was 
the greatest. The great political battle of the year occurred in 
Ohio, where the Democrats nomiDated Clement L. Yallandi;?- 
ham for Governor. He was an avowed opponent of the war 
and an open sympathizer with the South. The majority against 
him was the largest ever given fit any iilect^on in the State, run- 
ning up to nearly 100,000. 

In 1863, the Democratic party in most of the Northern States 
threw off all pretension of sympathy with thi^ Union cause. On 
this account they were given by the Kepublicans the name of 
** copperheads. " In some parts of the West they wore pins made 
of the butternut, to typify their sympathy with the South, the 
Southern soldiers being frequently clad in homej»pun dyed with 
the juice of that nut. 

A long and bloody riot occurred in the City of New York in 
1863, in which thousands of Democrats resisted the draft and held 
possession of many parts of the city for several days, murdering 
a number of people. The Democratic Governor of the State, 
Horatio Seymour, addressed the mob in front of City Hall, at 
the height of the riot, and styled the lawless persons composing 
it '* my friends.'* The riot was finally suppressed by United 
States troops, after considerable slaughter. In the State of 
Indiana a formidable conspiracy under the title of the ^^ Sons 
of Liberty," was organized by the Democratic sympathizers with 
the South, but was suppressed by the vigilance and courage of 
Oliver P. Morton, the Republican Governor of the State. 

In several of the States the Republican? in 1863 dropped their 
party name and took that of the Union party, in order to save 
the feelings of the war Democrats who desired to co-operate 
with them. The voting force of these war Democrats was com- 
paratively small, but among them were a number of men of 
undoubted patriotism and high position in the country. Most 
of them continued to co-operate with the Republican party 
during and after the war. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EMANCIPATION OF BLAVEKT. 

The Republican party did not enter the war with the purpose 
of abolishing slavery. A few far-sighted men saw that the 
struggle must end either in the separation of the South or the 
freedom of the slaves, but the masses of the party did not look 
beyond the suppression of the Rebellion and the preservation of 
the Union. President Lincoln said that if he could save the 
Union with slavery he would save it, and that if he could save 
it without slavery he would save it. As the war went on, the 
folly of recognizing and protecting an institution which gave 
the rebels a large force of laboring men to stay at home and 
raise food for their armies became plainly apparent, and there 
was a general demand for the abolition of slavery as a war meas- 
ure. It was not, however, till April, 1862, that slavery was abol- 
ished in the District of Columbia, nor till June, 1864, that the 
Fugitive Slave laws were repealed. In the early military opera- 
tions against the Rebellion great care was taken not to excite 
insurrections among the slaves, and the negroes who came into 
our lines were treated as contraband property, so as not to be 
restored to their masters. On September 22d, 1862, President 
Lincoln issued his first proclamation of emancipation, which was, 
in effect, a threat to the States then in lebellion that they would 
lose their slaves unless they returned to the Union. He declared 
that on January 1st following all persons held as slaves in any 
State which should be then in rebellion should be then and for- 
ever after free. On January 1st, 1863, no rebel State having 
returned to the Union, ho issued his second proclamation, des- 
ignating the States and parts of States in rebellion, and order- 
ing and declaring that all persons held as slaves in such regions 
^* are and shall be free,** and pledging the Government to main- 
tain their freedom. ** On this measure,'* said Lincoln, '*Iin- 
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voke the considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of God.** This celebrated proclamation professed to be a 
war measure, adopted by authority of the President as the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy. 

The Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution prohibiting 
slavery in the United States passed the Senate in April, 1864, 
and the House in January, 1865, but was not ratified by a suffi- 
cient number of States to make it valid until nearly a year after 
the end of the war. It was essentially a Eepublican measure, all 
of the Republicans in Congress voting for it, and nearly all of 
the Democrats voting against it. It will stand for all time as 
the noblest of the many monuments which mark the brilliant 
history of the Republican party. Public sentiment was slow 
to take shape in favor of the total abolition of the curse of slav- 
ery, but its progress was certain, and when the amendment was 
ratified it was approved by the entire Republican party. For 
some time afterward the Democratic party continued to de- 
nounce the Thirteenth Amendment, declaring it void and of no 
effect, but long ago even the most bigoted and stubborn Demo- 
crats came to acquiesce not only to its validity but in its 
justice and wisdom. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1864. 

Anxious to secure the co-operation of all men who favored the 
prosecution of the war, the Republicans, in 1864, called a Union 
National Convention to meet in Baltimore. The convention 
renominated Abraham Lincoln for President, and nominated 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, for Vice-President. The nomi- 
nation of Lincoln vras by acclamation, but there were a number 
of candidates for the Vice-Presidency, prominent among whom 
were Haftaibal&amliu and -Daniel -RIMckiBsoB. -Prior to the 
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Baltimore Convention a small number of Republicans, dissatifl- 
fied with tbe administration, and especially with its leniency 
toward rebels, met at Clevelanfl and nominated John C. Fre- 
mont for Bresirient, and John Cochrane for^ Vice-President. 
Their convention demanded tbe suppression of the rebellion 
without compromise, and the confiscation of the lands of the 
rebels, and their distribution among soldiers ai^d actual settlers. 
General Fremont accepted the nomination but repudiated the 
confiscation plank of the platfornau Subsequently both the can* 
didates withdrew from tbe field, and the whole movement col- 
lapsed. The Democrats held their convention in Chicago, and 
manifested open hostility to the continuance of the war. Bit- 
ter speeches were made, denouncing the administration. A 
platform was adopted declaring the war a failure, and attack- 
ing those who carried it on for disregarding the Constitution, 
treading upon public liberty, perverting right, and impairing 
justice, humanity, and material prosperity. The convention 
nominated for President General George B. McClellan, whose 
half-hearted, dilatory course while in command of the army of 
the Potomac was largely responsible for whatever failure had 
characterized the war up to that time. George H. Pendleton, 
of Ohio, was nominated for Vice-President. The platform 
crippled the Democratic party in the canvass, for scarcely had it 
been published when news came that Sherman had taken 
Atlanta, and that Farragut had carried the defences of Mobile. 
In the face of such victories as these the declaration that the 
war was a failure sounded absurd and treasonable. 

I9 the canvass of 1864 the Democrats attacked the adniiuis. 
tration for exceeding its constitutional powers in suspending the 
habeas corpus and imprisoning rebel sympathizers and agents 
in the North without trial. They did not openly avow their 
old theory, that the States could not be coerced; but they had 
a great deal to say about the ** bloody and endless war, brought 
on by. the anti-slavery agitators in. the '^ovih,V Th^y denounced 
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the emancipation proclamation and appealed to the prejudice 
against the negroes, still very strong in the North, by asserting^ 
that the war was an abolition war, carried on not to restore the 
Union but to free the slaves. The Republicans had practically 
but one argument to make, and that was, that it was the duty 
of every patriot to sustain the Government in its efforts to crush, 
the Rebellion and save the Union. The result of the election 
was the success of the Republicans by very large majorities. 
Mr. Lincoln had the electoral vote of every State not in the 
rebellion, except Kentucky, Delaware, and New Jersey. He 
received 212 electoral votes against 21 cast for McClellan. His 
popular vote was 2,213,665 against 1,802,287. The success 
of the Republicans in this critical campaign assured the ul- 
timate triumph of the Union arms in the field, confirmed the 
emancipation of the slaves, and opened the way to the termina- 
tion of the war. Had the Democrats prevailed, there is little 
reason to doubt that the war would have ended by a recognition 
of the independence of the rebel States. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

SECUKINO THE FKUITS OP THE WAR — THE BTRTJGOLB WITH 

AlfDREW JOHNSON. 

After the Republican party had carried the war througfh to 
a successful issue, destroying upon the battle-field the doctrine 
of secession, and forcing the surrender of the rebel armies, it 
was called upon to meet a new and very grave issue, involving 
the Security of the results of its past efforts. 

Lincoln was assassinated in April, 1865, very soon after his 
second inauguration. The Vice-President, Andrew Johnson, 
became President. At fir^t he was so radical and violent in 
his treatment of the conquered rebels that it was feared that 
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he intended to depart wholly from the policy of kindly firmnesR 
followed by Mr. Lincoln. Before many months, however, he 
changed his attitude completely, and undertook to defeat the 
will of his party in Congress in respect to the reorganization 
of the rebel States. He had been bitterly opposed to the dom- 
inant element of the South all his life— coming of ignorant, 
poor white stock, and representing in his early career the antag^. 
onism of the non-slaveholding clement in Tennessee against the 
slaveholders ; but all at once, when trusted with the reins of 
government, he manifested a stubborn purpose to carry out the 
wishes of the leading Southern men and to give them control of 
their local affairs. 

The problem of restoring the Southern States to their rela- 
tions to the Union was a difficult one, and the Republicans were 
not at first wholly agreed as to its proper solution. After nearly 
two years of consideration of the question, the party, however, 
came with substantial unanimity to the ground that the rebel 
States had forfeited their rights as States of the Union by the 
act of rebellion, and had become unorganized communities, held 
under the Constitution by conquest, and to be dealt with as 
Congress might sec fit. Their re-entry into tlie Union must, it 
was maintained, be under such conditions as Congress should 
prescribe. In the mean time they were kept under military 
government, and were divided, for the purpose, into mili- 
tary districts. The Democrats held that so soon as hostil- 
ities ceased each rebel State had a right to reorganize its 
own State Government, and to enter into all of the privileges of 
a member of the national Union, without any interference or 
dictation on the part of Congress. This was the theory advo- 
cated by Andrew Johnson. Its purpose was to reinstate the 
white men of the South in full control of their local govern- 
ments, leaving them to deal with the emancipated negro popu- 
lations as they saw fit, under the solitary restraint of the Thir- 
teenth Ameodmesit. 
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After having emancipated the 8laTes,.the Democrats held that 
CoBgresa had nothing more to do with them. The temporary 
govemments organized by the whites in several of the Southern 
States proceeded to pass codes of black laws, which reduced 
the negroes to a condition of serfdom, differing practically but 
very little from the old condition of slavery. President Johnson 
did not avowedly go over to the Democratic party : he kept Mr. 
Seward and several other Republicans in his Cabinet, but his 
policy toward the South was essentially a Democratic policy, 
and was sustained by very few people in Congress or the coun- 
try except the Democrats. A small body of office-holders stood 
by him in order to retain their places, and became popularly 
known as ** the bread and butter brigade.'' In 1867, the 
Republicans passed a series of acts, known as. the Keconstructian 
laws, providing for the establishment of new State governments 
in the South. These laws allowed every man to vote, black or 
white, except such as had previously taken an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States and had participated in 
the Rebellion. This limitation disfranchised a very large por- 
tion of the active and influential white men. President John- 
son vetoed the Reconstruction acts, and they were passed over 
his veto, the Republicans having at that time and throughout 
his administration a two-thirds majority in both Houses. 

The conduct of Johnson created a good deal of irritation and 
bad feeling. He was regarded as a traitor to the Republican party 
and the stubbornness with which he clung to his idea of the 
rights of the Southern States under the Constitution was gener- 
ally believed among the Republicans to arise from a settled pur- 
pose on his part to betray his party and to destroy the substan- 
tial results of its victory over the Rebellion. The intense dislike 
and strong suspicion of Johnson which animated the greater 
portion of the Republican party resulted in the passage of 
articles of impeachment against him, on the 22d of February, 
IdOd. The specifications were based on the President's Ule^ 
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removal of Edwin M. Stanton from the office of the Secretary of 
War, his expressions in party speeches of contempt of Congress, 
pnd his hindrance of the execution of some of its acts. The trial 
began in the Senate on March 28d, and lasted nearly two months, 
attracting the closest attention of the whole country. Johnson 
was acquitted for lack of a two-thirds majority against him, 
the vote on the several articles of impeachment standing, 
guilty 35, not guilty 19. A few Republicans, led by Mr. Fesseh- 
den, of Maine, not believing him guilty of an offence warrant- 
ing his removal from office, voted with the Democrats for his 
acquittal. The general effect of his obstinate resistance to 
Congress "W^as to strengthen the Republican party, and the men 
that deserted its ranks to follow him were so few in mimbcr 
tliat they were scarcely missed. At one time Johnson appeared 
to contemplate the formation of a new party, of which he was 
to be the leader ; bvit he ended, after his term of office closed, in 
joining the Democratic party, which sent him to the Senate from 
Tennessee.. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution was adopted 
in June, 1866, by Republican votes exclusively, in both Houses 
of Congress. This amendment made the freed negroes citizens 
of the United States and of the States iii which they lived, and 
prohibited any State frcm abridging or limiting the privileges 
or inununities of citizens. It left each State to regulate the 
right of voting, but if a State excluded any of its citizens on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, it lost 
its representative and electoral strength proportionately. The 
amendment also provided that no person should hold office in 
the United States or any State who, not having taken the oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States, and had joined 
in the Rebellion ; but Congress might remove this disability by 
a vote of two-thirds of each branch. It provided, further, that 
neither the United States nor any State should assume or pay 
any d^bricctti^ in the atd of tire Rebettiirfl,-oi'irom-any of the 
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losses from the emancipation of the slaves. The D<fmocratic 
party vehemently opposed this amendment, and it was not fully 
ratified by the requisite numbelr of States until July, 1868. 
Long aiter its ratification the Demtocrats were in the habit of 
condemning it as revolutionary, unconstitutional, null and void. 
Subsequent experience did not justify all of its provisions. The 
section creating a. class of persons under disabilities in Uie 
South was after a time deemed unwise by a large majority of 
the Republicans, and was greatly modified by successive am- 
nesty measures. 

, In 1866, the Civil Rights act was . passed, providing severe, 
penalties against any person who under color of any law or 
ordinance should attempt to deprive the freedmen of equal 
rights or subject them to any penalty or prohibition different 
from those to which the whites were subjected. This act as well 
as Amendment XIV was vetoed by President JoUnson, op- 
posed by the Democrats, and passed by the Republicans over 
that veto and in spite of that opposition. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THK CAJtfPAIGN OF 1868. 

Thb Presidential campaign of 1868 was fought upon the issues 
growing out of the Reconstruotion acts of Congress, the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and the suffrage and citizenship they 
conferred upon the colored race. The Republican National 
Convention met in Chicago^ May J^th, and nominated General 
Ulysses S. Grant for President by acclamation. A sharp con* 
test took place over the Vice-Presidency. The first ballot re- 
sulted as follows : Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, 1 15 ; Benjamin 
P. Wade, of Ohio, 147 ; Reuben E. Fenton, of New York^ 126 ; 
Henry WiUon, of Massachusetts, 119; Andrew G. Curtin, of 
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Pcnnsylyaiiia, 51 ; Hannibal Ilamlin, of Maine^ 28 ; James M. 
Speed, of Kentucky, 22 ; James Harlan, of Iowa, 16 ; J. A. J. 
Cr«swell, of Maryland, 14 ; W. D. KcUey, of Pennsylvania, 4 ; 
S. C. Pomeroy, of Kansas, 6. On the fifth ballot Scbuyler 
Colfax was Dominated^ receiving 541 votes. The chief features 
of the platform were the indorsemel^ts of the constitutional 
amendments securing the political and civil equality of the 
blacks and of the Reconstruction acts of Congress. 

The Democratic National Convention met in New York, July 
4th, and nominated Horatio Seymour, of New York, for Presi- 
dent, and Francis P. Bluir, of Missouri, for Vice-President, 
An attempt was made to liberalize the party and induce it to 
cease its opposition to the results of the war, by the nomina' 
tion of Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, who stood a little aloof 
from the Republican party and held rather a neutral attitude. 
It was unsuccessful. Moderate ideas prevailed, however, in the 
platform, which was cautiously worded so as not to offend a 
considerable number of Democrats who were in favor of what 
was called- ^^ accepting the situation. ^^ Among the candidates 
for the Presidency before the convention w^as General W. S, 
Hancock, who recefved a large vote from men who desired to 
make use of his military reputation as an offset to that of Gen- ■ 
eral Grant. The majority of the convention were not willing, 
however, to nominate any man whose record of hostility to all 
of the Republican measures during the last ten years was in any 
way doubtful. The Democratic campaign was so bad a failure 
that before it closed the leading Democratic newspaper organ de- 
manded a change in the ticket as the only way of securing the 
possibility of success. General Grant was elected by a popular 
vote of 3,012,833 against 2,703,249. He carried all the States 
except Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and Oregon. Three States — Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas — had not gone through with the process of re* 
construction and therefore had no vote. Of the electoral votes 
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Grant received 214, and Seymour 80. After this overwhelming 
defeat a growing sentiment in favor of accepting the results of 
the war and ceasing the hopeless contest against the inevitable 
took possession of the Democratic Party. The election was 
exceedingly' important in its influence upon the history of the 
country. Had the Republicans been delfeate-d the whole policy 
of equal suffrage and citizenship would probably, have been 
overturned. That policy was comi^eted and firmly secured a year 
later by the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
provided that neither the United States, nor any State should 
abridge the right of any citizen to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. The ratification of 
this amendment by the requisite number of States was pro- 
claimed March 20th, 1870. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONDITION OP THE SOUTH — CARPET-BAG-OOVKRNMBNT — THE 

KU-KLUX KLAN CONSPIRACr. 

Encoubaoed by President Johnson's opposition to the Recon- 
struction acts to believe that they would in the end be set 
aside, the white people of the States which had joined the Re- 
bellion very generally refrained from taking part in the elec- 
tions under these acts, and thus the newly enfranchised negroes 
became suddenly possessed of almost unlimited political power. 
With them acted a few respectable white natives who had 
conscientiously opposed the war, a few enterprising Northern 
emigrants who went South to invest their means and better 
their fortunes, and a few adventurers attracted by the prospect 
of ofiice. This was a poor foundation on which to rear a stable 
structure of local government. The mass of the white population 
looked upon the negroes as they would upon so many cattle or 
horses which they had been robbed of by the National Govern- 
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ment, and regarded them m their quality of voters and citizens 
with^undisguiscd hatred and contempt. The State Governments 
established under the new order of things were the subject of 
constant insult in the Southern papers, and were despised 
and detested b J" the great mass of the native lax-paying people. 
The poor whites were fully as hostile as the better classes. 
To some extent the new govemmants merited the eondemna- 
tion they received. Most of them were ignovant and raf^acious, 
borrowing and wasting large sums of money, raising heavy 
taxes, and creating numberless scandals. J[t made no difference, 
ftowever, what was the character of the men connected with 
these governments— they were all denounced as thieves. North- 
ern white men who had settled in the South, whether they held 
office or not, were stigmatized as ** carpet-baggers,'' and every 
native white man who joined the Republican Party was de- 
nounced as a ** scallawag,*' and cut oft from all social relations 
with his neighbors. The carpet-bag governments, as they were 
galled, could not have existed for a moment without the sup- 
port of the national authority. Troops were stationed in every 
capital and principal city through the South, for the purpose 
of awing the disaffected people and compelling obedience to 
the local authorities. Even these means were not wholly effec- 
tive, however. A secret organization sprang up as if by ma/i^c 
in all jiarts of the South, whose members were exclusively 
white men, hostile to the new order of things, and sworn to 
accomplish the destruction of negro rule. This organization 
was called the Kii-Klux Klan. Its ostensible purpose at first 
was to keep the blacks in order and prevent them from com- 
mitting small depredations upon the property of the whites, but 
its real motives were essentially political. The members met in 
secret < onclaves, and rode about the country at night wearing 
long gowns of black or scarlet cloth, with hideous masks or hoods 
enveloping their heads. They murdered many of the negro 
leaders, and in pursuance of their scheme lor overawing the 
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colored population took tbe poor blacks out of their cabins at 
night and brutally flogged them. In some neighboHioods 
scarcely a colored man escaped a visitation from these terrible 
midnight riders* Tlie negroes "were invariably required to 
promise not to vote the Republican tickiet, and threatened with 
death if they broke their promises. In some places the Ku-Klux 
Klan assaulted Republican officials in their houses or offices or 
upon the public roads ; in others- they attacked the meetings of 
negroes and dispersed them. Their action took almost every 
form of lawlessness^ and was adopted with the single purpose 
of breaking down the authority of the Republican State and 
local governments, and preparing the way for a Domocratie 
victory at the elections. The Ku-Klux Klan order and its vari- 
ations extended throughout the entire South. In some localities it 
was called by other names, such as the ** White League,'* or the 
^* Knights of the White Camellia,'' and sometimes its members 
appeared without disguise and made their murderous attacks 
upon their political opponents in broad daylight. In such cases 
it was given out by the Southern newspapers that a riot had 
occurred, in which the blacks were the aggressors. Wherever 
the facts were obtained by the investigations of committees of 
Congress, it was found that this explanation was a false one, 
and that whites were always the attacking party. 

The Ku-KIux Klan were particulai'ly active in the Northern 
counties of South Carolina, and these counties were selected by 
President Grant for the enforcement of an act of Congress, 
passed by the Republicans, with the view of suppressing these 
treasonable and murderous organizations. The habeas corpus 
was suspended by Executive order in the five counties referred 
to, a considerable body of troops was stationed there, and large 
numbers of arrests were made by the soldiers. Nearly three hun- 
dred Ku-Klux were imrprisoncd at one time at Torkville^ South 
Carolina, under military guard. Their disguises and other articles 
were captured, and several of th — — ''^ -fuU confession of the 
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atrocities in which they had been engaged. A few were 
selected for trial and were convicted and sentenced to imprison* 
ment in the Albany Penitentiary. . The rest were released on their 
pledges of good behavior. The result of these severe measures 
was to break up the Ku-Klux organizations throughout the 
South. Hostility to negro suffrage and Republican govern- 
ment subsequently took other forms of violence, but the whip* 
ping and killiug of defenceless people by masked midnight 
riders was abandoned. 

The Republiqans of the North earnestly sustained the meas* 
ures of the Government for the punisl^ment of conspiracy and 
of crime, and for the defei^se of the rights of their brethren in 
the South. The inefficiency and corruption which characterized 
most of the Southern State governments produced, however, 
considerable effect upon the Northern mind, and in course of 
time a large portion of the Northern Republicans grew weary 
of Jbhe effort to sustain those governments by armed force. 
Thus there came to be a division in the party, one clement 
believing it to be the duty of the administration to continue its 
policy of interference in Southern affairs, and the other con^ 
tending that the difficult problem of good government and equal 
rights in that section could be best worked out by the Southern 
people themselves, without any outside pressure. The stones of 
Southern outrages grew monotonous and wearisome. Many 
people doubted their authenticity, because from their own ex- 
perience in the law-abiding communities of the North they could 
not conceive of a state of things so wholly foreign to anything 
they had observed at home. It did not seem reasonable that men 
should be guilty of such barbarous acts as were done in the 
South for the purpose of gaining poHtical power. All reference 
to those acts and arguments drawn from them were char- 
acterized, in the political parlance of the time, as ** waving the 
bloody shirt," and lost their effect upon the public mind. 
Nevertheless only a small part of the truth concerning the state 
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of affairs in the South between 1867 and 1876 was ever made 
known. It is not extravagant to assert that more men lost their 
lives during that period for the Eote crime of being Republicans 
than fell on any one battle-field of the war 

In the course of eight years of President Grant's administra- 
tion the white Democrats of the South succeeded in getting 
possession of all of their States except Sduth Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana — overcoming the Republican majorities by a sys- 
tem of intimidation, violence, and fraud. The three remaining 
States passed into their hands immediately after the accession of 
President Hayes. President Grant*s policy toward the South 
was not uniform and consistent. At times he was exceedingly 
firm in his defense of the so-called carpet-bag governments, but 
at other times he was yielding or indifferent, and allowed the 
processes for the destruction of those governments to go on 
without interference. Toward the close of his official career be 
came to the conclusion that it was unwise to longer attempt to 
support by Federal bayonets authority which was obnoxious to 
the influential and intelligent tax-paying classes of the ^uth. 
In this conclusion a large portion of the Republicans sympa- 
thized, but their opinion did not in the least modify their feel- 
ings of condemnation of the methods by which the Southern 
Democrats had overturned the Republican State governments in 
that section. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DEFENDING THE NATIONAL HONOR AND THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 

It is now time to refer to a portion of the career of the Re- 
publican Party which reflected great honor upon it, and entitled 
it anew to the respect and gratitude of the country. At the 
end of the war the United States owed an enormous bonded 
debt. In addition it had outstanding a large volume of paper 
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currenQj, issued with the understanding ihat U should be re- 
deemed in cain as soon as the Government was able to do &o. 
In 1867, after the floating obligations remaining from the war 
had been gathered in and funded, the question of how to deal 
with the debt and the currency was taken up in earnest by the 
Republicans in. Congress. Their plans met with vehement op- 
position from a large portion of the JXemocratic Party. A new. 
and preposterous theory was advanced, to the effect that the 
notes of the Government^ called greenbacks, were actual money 
instead-pf promises to pay money, and that the bonded debt of 
the United States could be lawfully and honorably discharged 
with these nptes. This theory started in the West and was 
called at first *^ Pendletonism/^ from the fact that Pendleton, 
the Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 1864, was 
among its early and prominent advocates. It was claimed by 
the supporters of this theory that as greenbacks were real money 
the country ought to Imve a large supply of them. They fa- 
vored an immediate issue of hundreds ar.d even thousands of 
millions of dollars. All of the bonds that were not specifically 
made payable in coin they proposed to pay oil at once in green- 
backs, and thus stop the interest upon them.. The paper money 
idea soon developed into a great popular mania in the West. 
Many Republicans were carried away by it, but the majority of 
the party firmly resisted it. Not much headway was made by 
this dangerous and dishonest heresy east of the Alleghany 
Mountains, but beyond that line, clear through to the far West, 
the excitement raged for several years. It must be said, in 
credit of the Democrats of the East, that they gave no assistance 
to the greenback idea. As a party, however, the Democrats 
may truthfully be said to have advocated it, since the great bulk 
of the Democratic representation in Congress came from the 
West and the South, where the mania was widely prevalent. 
However much praise the few Democrats who opposed the 
scheme are entitled to, it is certain that it. could not have been 
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defeated had not the Republican Patty as a national organiza- 
tion set its face firmly against it. . 

Many of the advocates of inflation having cut loose from the 
principles of common honesty soon became repudationists, and 
foimed a party by themselves, called the Greenback party. They 
proposed to pay off the whole of the debt in greenbacks, and 
never redeem the greenbacks, but let them wear out and perish. 
They even weat so far as to pass resolutions in their conven- 
tions declaring that all taxation should cease and that the Gk)r- 
emment should support itself by issuing paper money. A con- 
stant struggle against inflation schemes was kept up by the Re- 
publicans in Congress for more than a decade, and was only 
ended by the successful resumption of specie payments on the 
first of January, 1879. In all of this time the Republican Party 
was vigilant and firm in defending the national honor, and pre- 
venting its credit from suffering by the repeated assaults upon 
it wliich came from the Democratic and Greenback Parties. 
The party which saved the Union and abolished slavery was 
called upon to save the credit and honor of the country, and 
prevent its currency from becoming worthless, and it oobly re- 
sponded to the call. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE LIBERAL DEFECTION AND THE CAMPAIGN OP 1872. 

CoNBiDEBABLB dissatisf action was felt in the Republican 
Party at the course of President Grant^s administration. A 
small element of conscientious men, many of whcm had aided 
in forming the party, believed that his policy toward the South 
was unwise, and that it was time to inaugurate an era of peace, 
reconciliation, and good feeling. They also wanted to see a 
policy of civil service reform established, by which merit should 
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be the test for public office^ and Goverument officials should 
'stick to their legitimate business^ and not demote their time to 
managing caucuses and conventions in the interest of party , 
leaders who had secured them their appointments. 

Grant^s project for annexing San Domingo created a good 
deal of o{»position, and many of his appointments to office were 
of a character not to commend themselves to the public judg- 
ment. An open breach occurred between him and several Re- 
publican leaders in Congress, chief among whom were Senators : 
Sumner, Schurz, and Trumbull. Long and acrimonious debates 
over the San Domingo matter and a sale of arms to the French 
Government served to widen the breach. The opponents of j 
General Grant believed that his, control over all of the Federal 
oiflbe-holders was so great and their control over the machinery | 
of the conventions was so perfect that his renomination would 
be brought about in spite of any amount of antagonistic feeling 
that might exist in the party, so they determined to make a ^ 
demonstration which would show to the country that they : 
would not in any event support Grant for a second term. They > 
took the name of ** Liberal Republicans,*' and held a National ' 
Convention in Cincinnati, in Hay, 1872. Once assembled they ; 
w^ere surprised at their own apparent strength and at the niun- ; 
ber of old-tiifle Republicans who came to co-operate with them. ' 
The plan of the leaders of the movement was to nominate 
Charles Francis Adams for President. Some of them believed 
that so excellent and fit a nomination would so commend itself 
to the whole Republican Party that General Grant would be • 
dropped. Adams failed of a majority on the first ballot, and 
the convention was stampeded by a movement in behalf of 
Horace Greeley, who received the nomination on the sixth 
ballot, having 482 votes to 187 for David Davis, of Illinois. 
Governor B, Gratz Brown, of Missouri, was named for Vice* 
President on the second ballot. The regular Republicans paid 
no attention to these nominations. They stigmatized the move- 
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ment as one of soreheads and bolters, and in their own con- 
vention, held in Philadelphia in June, nominated President 
Grant for re-election by acclamation. A brisk contest Over the 
Vice-Presidency occurred between Schuyler Colfax, the incum- 
bent of the office, and Henry Wilson, a Senator from Massachu- 
setts, in which Wilson was successful, receiving 864^ votes to 
321^ for Colfax. The platform of the Liberal Republicans de- 
manded that sectional issues should ^be buried, that good-will 
should be cultivated between sections, that the constitutional 
aihendments in all the settlements of the war should be re- 
garded as finalities^ that civil service reform should be under- 
taken, and that specie payments should be immediately restored. 
The platform of the regular Republicans rehearsed the glorious 
history of the Republican Party and reaffirmed its well-known 
distinctive principles of equal political and civil rights and a 
firm maintenance of the national credit and honor. 

The Democrats found themselves in a painful dilemma. If 
they nominated a ticket of their own there was not the slight- 
est chance of electing it. If they indorsed the Liberal Repub- 
lican ticket they would have to abandon all of the ideas for 
which they had beeh contending since 1860. Their convention, 
met at Baltimore in July and chose the latter horn of the 
dilemma. In spite of the bald inconsistency of the proceeding, 
the party which had defended slavery and opposed the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion nominated as its candidate for Presi- 
dent a most conspicuous antagonist of slavery, a life-long op- 
ponent* of the South, and a zealous advocate of all measures 
which had been adopted for crushing the Rebellion and giving 
freedom and citizenship to the blacks. This apparent conver- 
sion of a great party and this acknowledgment of the error of 
its ways would have been sublime if it had been sincere, but the 
object of most of the Democratic leaders was only to obtain 
office and political patronage. Horace Greeley made no pledges 
to them, and he avowed not the slightest alteration in his opin- 
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ions on the issues of the time. They lioped, however, that if 
they succeeded in electing him a sense of gratitude would in- 
duce him to give them place and power. The campaign was a 
very animated one at first, but after the Republicans carried 
North Carolina in August and Pennsylvania in October it be- 
came evident that the Greeley coalition could not win, and 
thenceforward the Democratic and Liberal canvass lost all 
vitality. A large number of the Republicans left their party to 
follow their old anti-slavery leader, Horace Greeley, but their 
votes were more than counterbalanced by those of Democrats 
who refused to support him. This class had a candidate of 
their own in Charles O'Conor, who was nominated by a conven- 
tion held at Louisville. He received but a small vote, however. 
Most anti-Greeley Democrats contented themselves with stay- 
ing at home on election day. Some of them voted for Grant, 
to show in a marked manner their hostility to the course of 
their party. Gjant carried all the States except Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas. HiB 
popular vote was 3,597,070. The vote for Greeley w^ 2,834,- 
079. O'Conor received 29,408 votes, and Black 5608. Hprace 
Greeley died before the electoral colleges met. The electoral 
vote as cast by the colleges was as follows : Grant, 286 ; Hend* 
ricks, 42 ; Brown, 18 ; C. J. Jenkins, 2 ; David Davis, 1 ; un- 
counted because cast for Horace Greeley, 17. 

The Liberal defection seriously weakened the Republican 
Party in the State campaigns of the three folio wing yeara, but in 
1876 the breach was fully healed, and with the exception of a 
few leaders who joined the Democrats the whole body of Lib- 
erals returned to their old party allegiance in the Presidential 
campaign of that year. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

PRESIDENT grant's SECOND ADMINISTRATION — CAUPAIGN 

OP 1876. 

REFUBiiiCAK divisions continued to a .considerable extent 
during the second administration of President Grant. The dis- 
satisfied members of the party did not, however, form any po- 
litical organization, but contented themselves with holding 
themselves aloof from the ^tate campaigns. Several painful 
scandals affecting the appointees and personal friends of Presi- 
dent Q rant' added to the unpopularity of the administration. In 
1874, the feeling of distrust and dislike culminated and resulted 
in an astonishing series of Democratic victories at the State and 
Congressional elections. A large number of Northern States 
that had been steadfastly Republican were carried by the Demo- 
crats. Even Massachusetts, which had given heavy Republican 
majorities ever since the party was formed, elected a Democratic 
Governor. In short, there was a reaction •against the Republi- 
cans throughout the country of such magnitude and importance 
that many would-be prophets predicted the speedy death of the ' 
party, asserting that its mission was fulfilled, its work done, and 
its career closed. The Democrats elected a majority of the 
members of the National House of Representatives, and thus in 
the following year came into possession of one branch of Con- 
gress for the first time since 1860. 

It was not long before the Republicans who had deserted 
their party and thus helped its enemy to a substantial victory 
began to realize that they had made a grave mistake." They 
saw that to trust the party of slavery and rebellion with the 
power in the National Government was to run the risk of seri- 
ously compromising the results of the war. The State elections 
of 1875 showed the result of this conviction, for most of the old 
Republican States which had been lost in 1874 were regained. 
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An exceedingly thorough and brilliant canvass "was nitide in 
Ofaio upon the financial question. The Democrats of that State 
fully indorsed what was known as the soft-money idea. They 
opposed the act for the resumption of specie payments, passed 
by Congress in January of that year, demanded the issue of 
more irredeemable greenbacks, and asserted that the interest on 
the public debt should be paid in paper money, and some of 
their orators and newspapers went so far as to demand the pay- 
ment of the principal of the debt in the same kind of currency. 
The Democratic nominee for Governor was "William Allen, 
popularly known as *'old Bill Allen," who already held the 
place by virtue of the election of 1873. This venerable poli- 
tician personified for a time the soft-money delusion, which got 
the li^me of ** the Ohio idea," and was commonly ridiculed by 
its opponents as **the rag baby." The Republican candidate 
was Rutherford B. Hayes, who had been Governor for two 
terms, from 1868 to 1872. Taking ground in favor of hon- 
est money redeemable in coin and an honest payment of the 
national debt, the Republicans carried the State by a small 
majority and turned the tide of inflation. The campaign at* 
tracted national attention to Mr. Hayes, and made him the can- 
didate of his State for the Presidential nomination in 1876. 

The Republicans held their National Convention at Cincin- 
nati on June 14th, 1876. James G. Blaine, of Maine, was the 
leading candidate, and his nomination was regarded as almost a 
certainty when the balloting began. Tlie other prominent 
candidates were Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana ; Roscoe Conk- 
lingy . of New York ; Benjamin F. Bristow, of Kentucky, and 
John F. Hartranft, of Pennsylvania. Bristow's power came, 
as a rule, from the element most dissatisfied with President 
Grant^s administration. Bristow had been Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and had differed with the President about the prosecution 
of certain persons in the West concerned in the frauds on the 
revenue. A personal quarrel arose, and Bristow resigned his 
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place in the Cabinet. The supporters of Mortoa, Conkling, and 
Hartranft were, in the main, warm friends ol the administra* 
tion. Those of Mr. Blaine were drawn from both elements by 
his great personal popularity and his reputation as a Congress 
sional leader. A combination between the forces of Morton, 
Conkling) Hartranft, and Hayes, and a portion of those of Bris- 
tow defeated Blaine and nominated Hayes on the seventh bal- 
lot, the vote standing, Hayes, 384 ; Blaine, 851 ; Bristow, 31. 
William A. Wheeler, an old and influential representative in 
Congress from the State of New York, was nominated for Vice- 
President with little opposition. Mr. Hayes' nomination proved 
to be a popular and fortunate one. He had an excellent mili- 
tary and civil record and no personal enemies, and he united 
all of the jarring elements of the Republican organization. 

The Democratic Convention met in St. Louis on the 27th of 
June, and on the second ballot n<Wiinated Samuel J. Tilden, of 
New York for President. His principal competitors were, 
Hendricks, of Indiana ; Allen, of Ohio, and General Hancock, 
of the army. Tilden. had just served a term as Governor of 
New York, and had won considerable reputation aa a reformer 
by his hostility to the canal ring, and to the corrupt Tammany 
organization in the City of New York. . The Democrats ran 
their canvass almost exclusively on what they called the reform 
line. They claimed that the Republican Party had grown cor* 

>rwith long lease of power. They vigorously attacked the 
administration of President Grant, made the most of all the 
scandals, true or false, which had grown out of it, and pre- 
sented their candidate as a man who would sweep the public 
service clean of all abuses as with a new broom. 

The Republican canvass consisted mainly of an attack on the 
bad record .of the Democratic Party and a cry of alarm at the 
. solidity of the section of the country late in rebellion. A 
good deal was made out of the enormous Southern claims pre- 
sented in Congress for war damages, and an effective attack was 
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kept up against Mr. Tilden on account of his failure to pay a 
large amount of money due from him to. the Government as in- 
come tax, and also on account of his sharp financial operations in 
connection with certain Western railroads. Three insignificant 
minor organizations placed candidates in the field for the cam- 
paign of 1876. The Oreenback Party, an organization of fan-> 
tastic theorists and small demagogues, took up the so-called 
Ohio idea, which the Democrats had refused to indorse in their 
St. Louis platform, and endeavored to build upon it a great 
political organization. They nominated for President the vener- 
able New York philanthropist, Peter Cooper, and for Vice-Presi- 
dent Samuel F. Gary, of Ohio, a popular orator who had be- 
longed to nearly every political organization which had existed 
in his life-time. The Prohibitionists held a convention in Cleve- 
land and nominated for President Green Clay Smith, of Ken- 
tucky, and for Vice-President, Gideon T. Stewart, of Ohio, on 
a platform demanding a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the liquor trafllc. A mass meeting was held in Pittsburg, 
which attempted to start a new organization called the Ameri- 
can National Party. James B. Walker, of Illinois, was nomi- 
nated for President, and Donald Eirkpatriek, of New York, for 
Vice-President. The platform favored the recognition of .God 
and the Sabbath in the Constitution, demanded prohibitory 
liquor laws, and denounced all secret societies. The movement 
proved abortive, and nothing was heard of it during the 
canvass. 

The campaign of 1876 was exceedingly animated, and was 
closely contested in all parts of the Union except the Southern 
States, where the Democrats had already gained control. The 
popular vote was follows : Tilden, 4,284,757 ; Hayes, 4,033,- 
950 ; Cooper, 81,740 ; Smith, 9,523. The electoral vote, as 
finally decided by a commission created to settle the dispute 
about the returns, was, Hayes, 185.; Tilden, 184. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THB CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE ELECTORAIi COUNT. 

Both parties claimed to have carried the Presidential election 
of 1876, and before the question was decided the country was 
brought uncomfortably near to the verge of civil war. The result 
turned upon the votes of South Carolina, Florida, and Louisi- 
ana, which were certified by the State authorities to have been 
cast for Hayes and Wheeler. In each of those States Demo- 
cratic electors claimed to have been elected, and sent contesting 
returns to "Washington. Great excitement prevailed through- 
out the country. Politicians of both parties hurried to the dis- 
puted States to witness the counts of the popular voto and 
supervise the action of the rival electoral colleges. In South 
Carolina, which the Republicans had previously carried by 
majorities averaging 30,000, the Democrats organized rifle 
clubs during the campaign to systematically intimidate colored 
voters. These rifle clubs moved about the country fully armed, 
and uniformed in red shirts, broke up Republican meetings, and 
spread terror among the black population. The whole State 
seemed like an armed camp. The effect produced by this mili- 
tary organization on the minds of the timid colored people was 
greatly increased by the EUenton and Hamburg massacres, in 
which a large number of negroes were killed. An account of 
these occurrences would be foreign to the purpose of this work. 
It is enough to say that the white Democrats were the aggres- 
sors and the colored Republicans the victims, and that the 
Republicans were convinced that both of the affairs grew out 
of the purpose of the Democrats to so terrify the blacks that a 
large proportion of them would be afraid to vote. As first re- 
turned there appeared to bo a small majority forTilden in South 
Carolina. The board of canvassers threw out the votes of two 
counties, acting in this matter by the plain authority of the 
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laws of the State, and gave certificates to the Hayes electors. 
In Florida there was a little violence and a.good deal of fraud, 
with the same result as in the case of ^uth Carolina. 
In Louisiana the Republicans, judging from elections of preri- 
oua years, had a large and certain majority. The Democrats 
selected five of the heaviest of the Republican parishes for a 
species of campaigning known as bulldozing. It was practi- 
cally the South Carolina rifie club system, which, it may be 
mentioned, originated in Mississippi, in the State canvass of 
1875, and was currently known in the South as the ** Mississippi 
plan.'' In Louisana, however, it was somewhat modified and 
combined with features borrowed from the old Eu-Elux Elan. 
The scheme of the Democrats was well conceived, for if they 
Qould by their acts of violence overcome the Republican 
majorities in those five counties they could carry the State. 
The only alternative for the Republicans who controlled the 
State Government would, they thought, be to throw out the 
returns of the five counties entirely, and in that event the Demo- 
crats would also win the election. The returning board, com- 
posed of Republicans, was authorized by law to count and tabu- 
late the votes and reject those from the precincts where the 
election had been vitiated by fraud or violence, and by this 
authority the board threw out the five bulldozed parishes, which 
left the Democrats a majority ; but it also threw out a num- 
ber of precincts in other parishes, so that the Republicans had a 
majority on the final count. The action of the board was purely 
legal, but it was violently assailed as wicked and corrupt by the 
Democrats. In a moral point of view the defeat of the Demo- 
• cratic seheme for carrying the State by terrorizing the Republi- 
can voters in ^v^ of the strongest Republican parishes was 
certainly justifiable. 

When the Democrats saw that they had lost South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana, and that Hayes would have a majority 
of one in the electoral count, they attempted to set up a bogus 
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electoral college in Oregon. Five thousand dollars were sent 
out from New Ygrk to pay expenses, and more money was 
promised if th^ plot succeeded. Governor Grover, a Democrat, 
making himself the 'judge of the qualifications of the Oregon 
electors, decided that one of them was not competent, and com- 
missioned the defeated Democratic candidate, named Cronin, 
in his place. Cronin held an electoral college by himself, 
appointed two other Democrats to fill vacancies, and sent on a 
pretended return to Washington. 

The Democrats had a majority in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Republicans in the Senate, and there was a dead- 
lock for a time over the question of the powers of the two 
Houses concerning the electoral count. The Democrats held 
that if one House should reject a return it could not be count- 
ed, while the Republicans took the ground that a concurrence of 
both Houses was necessary for the disfranchisement of a State, 
or the rejection of any part of its vote. It was also maintained 
by many Republicans, though not by all, that the President of 
the Senate was empowered by the Constitution to count the re- 
turns, and that the two Houses were only present in joint con- 
vention as official witnesses. This opinion had the support of 
the authority of many of the f ramers of the Constitution, and it 
was beyond dispute that the returns of all the early Presidential 
elections were counted in this way. Fortunately, a com- 
promise was reached and a bill was passed, providing that all 
returns objected to by either House should be referred to a 
commission composed of five Senators, five Representatives, 
and five Justices of the Supreme Court, and that the decisions 
of the commission should stand unless overturned by the con- 
current vote of both Houses. With few exceptions the leading 
men of both parties united in this compromise. It was consid- 
ered a patriotic thing to allay public excitement and avoid the 
growing danger of civil war by submitting the whole contro- 
versy to a judicial settlement. In the organization of the 
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tribiHial the represe&tatiTes firom the two Houses of Con^ites 
^were evenlj drrided between the two pwrties. Two of tho 
Saprane Court Justices selected had Hepablican antecedenta 
and two Democratic, and the choice of the fifth justice was Ic^ft 
fo these four. The I>eniocrats snpposed that their choice would 
fall upon Justice Davis of Illinois, but Davis was elected to the 
Senate by the Legislature of the State, and haying thus stepped 
down from the bench into party politics, was not available* 
Justice Bradley, of New Jersey, was therefore selected. The 
questions before the tribunal were argued for weeks by some of 
the ablest lawyers in the country. On divisions the vote 
invariably stood eight to seven, the eight Republicans voting 
together, and the seven Democrats showing equal solidity. The 
Kepublicans took the ground that Congress had no right to go 
back of the regular formal returns of any State, to take up 
questions concerning frauds in elections or coimta. The Demo* 
crats abandoned for a time, in their extreme party necessity, 
their old State rights doctrine, and contended that Congresa 
could set aside the regular returns and investigate the facta on 
which they were based. The adoption of this theory would 
have resulted in making Presidential elections useless, becauio 
no disputed election could ever be settled in the interval 
between the meetings of the electoral colleges in Decem- 
ber and the time for the inauguration of the new President on 
the 4th of March. Either party could prolong an Investigation 
till after March 4th, and thus enable the Senate to place its 
presiding officer in the Presidential chair. 

The decisions of the commission made Kutherford B. Hayes 
President of the United States, giving him a majority of ono 
electoral vote over Samuel J. Tilden. There was much menac- 
ing talk among the Democrats for a time about inaugurating 
Tilden and supporting him with the militia of the States having 
Democratic Governors. The House of Representatives passed 
resolutions declaring Tilden to be the lawfully elected Prosl- 
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deni. An attempt was made by the Democrats of that body to 
filibuster so as to consume the time till noon on the 4th of 
March, and thus prevent the completion of the count. This 
scheme would have been carried out had it not been for the 
opp9sition of many of the Southern Democrats, who showed 
much more moderation and patriotism at this juncture than did 
their brethren at the North. The count was completed just in 
time, and Hayes was duly inaugurated without opposition. For 
years afterward, however, indeed up to the present time, it has 
been the fashion of the Democrats to denounce the Electoral 
Commission for which their own party leaders were as much 
responsible as those of the Republican Party, and to stigmatize 
Mr. Hayes as a fraudulent President. Mr. Hayes's title, legally 
and morally, is just as clear as that of any President who ever 
occupied the White House. He had a majority of the elec- 
toral votes legally returned and legally counted, and if a fair 
election had been permitted in the South by the rifle clubs and 
bulldozing organizations he would have had a large majority of 
the popular vote. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PRESIDENT hates' ADMINISTRATION — ^THE SOUTHERN QUESTION — 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

President Grant went out of office with a great many oppo- 
nents in his own party, and a great many devoted friends. His 
administration failed to keep the Republican Party united, but 
perhaps it was too st^ng and its majorities too large for har- 
mony to prevail. It seems to be a law of parties that when one 
greatly overtops the other for a series of years it begins to crum- 
ble. If it has the binding force of principle, however, the disin- 
tegration only throws off some of the surface material, and 
ceases when it is brought down to about the size of the oppos- 
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ing party. The mistakes President Grant made in regard to 

persons and policy will hardly be remembered in history, and 

need not be dwelt on here. Future generations will think of 

I only two things in connection with his eight years in the White 

t House, and both will be regarded as bright and enduring honors 

\ worthily added to his great military fame — that he held the 

country firmly up to the results of the war, and that he stood 

like a rock to stem the current of the paper-money inflation 

mania. To the title of victor over the Rebellion which he won 

at Appomattox may truthfully be added that of defender of 

the public credit and protector of the principle of equal rights 

for all citizens. 

When Mr. Hayes entered upon the duties of the Presidential 
office, rival State governments existed in South Carolina and 
Louisiana. The Florida imbroglio had been settled by the 
action of the State Supreme Court. In South Carolina the 
Republicans claimed to have elected Governor Chamberlain by 
the same vote which chose the Presidential electors. The 
Democrats claimed that Wade Hampton was lawfully elected. 
Each party had inaugurated its Governor, and each had a 
Xegislature in session — the Republicans in the State House, pro- 
tected by a force of United States troops, the Democrats in a 
building hired for the purpose. After a delay of over a 
month, which was unfortunate because irritating to the public 
\ mind both North and South, the President ordered the troops 
i to withdraw from the State House, and the Chamberlain gov- 
i emment instantly ceased to exist. The Hampton government 
took possession of the State House without opposition, admit- 
ted a portion of the members of the Republican Legislature, and, 
professing an intention to forget the past and to treat all citi- 
zens fairly, assumed complete control of the State. 

In Louisiana the condition of things was more complicated 
than in South Carolina. The Republicans, under Governor 
Packard, had a complete State. government installed in the State 
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House in New Orleans, but it could not make its authority re- 
spected in the State, and was actually a close prisoner in the 
Capitol building. The Democrats, under Governor Nicholls, ran 
a government in Odd Fellows Hall, and having a large force of 
well-disciplined white militia at their command were able to 
enforce their authority. "With their troops and with the police 
of New Orleans they so overawed the Republican officials, 
legislators, and guards that they did not venture to cross an 
imaginary line drawn through the middle of the streets sur- 
rounding the State House. In a building adjoining the State 
House a regiment of United States troops was quartered, and a 
passage was opened between the two structures so that the 
soldiers could go to the assistance of Governor Packard in case 
of an attack. Throughout the State the Democrats had dis- 
placed the Republican local officials chosen at the fall election, 
and thus controlled the judiciary and the county offices in all 
the parishes except those in the sugar- planting region, where 
the blacks were in an overwhelming majority. A few unprinci- 
pled colored men went back and forth between the two Legis- 
latures, making a quorum in whatever body they appeared. 
President Hayes sent a commission to New Orleans to effect a 
compromise if possible. Its members were Judge Lawrence, of 
Illinois, General Hawley, of Connecticut, Wayne McVeagh, 
of Pennsylvania, Judge Harlan, of Kentucky, and ex-Gov- 
ernor Brown, of Tennessee. It was finally arranged that the 
Nicholls government should be allowed to go on, that a 
Legislature should be made up of the two conflicting organ- 
izations, that the troops should be withdrawn from protecting 
Packard, and that no prosecutions for political reasons should 
be commenced against Republicans. Governor Packard did 
not assent to these tenns. Seeing that he could not sustain him- 
self, he abandoned the State House, and the Nicholls govern- 
ment moved in. The Democrats soon broke faith by begin- 
ning criminal suits against members of the Returning Board for 
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the purpose, as was generally reported, of forcing the adminis- 
tration to give them control of the New Orleans Custom House 
patronage. The State Supreme Court finally put a stop to these 
proceedings. The Senate at Washington admitted Kellogg, 
the Senator chosen by the Packard Legislature, thus virtually 
recognizing the legality of the Packard government, but in the 
case of South Carolina it seated Butler, whom the Democratic 
Legislature had chosen, while still in a fragmentary and illegal 
condition. This was done as a compromise, but two years later, 
the Democrats sought to , unseat Kellogg, and were only pre- 
vented by three or four Southern Senators breaking away from 
the party caucus^ and sustaining Kellogg on the ground that 
his case was re« adjudioata. 

President Hayes* action in the South Carolina and Louisiana 
Affairs gave rise to severe criticism and active opposition in the 
Republican Party. A portion of the Republicans calling them- 
selves *^ stalwarts** insisted that the titles, of Chamberlain and 
Packard were just, as good as that of Mr. Hayes, and should 
have been defended with the whole power of the Government, 
if necessary. ' Another element believed that the experiment of 
sustaining Southern governments with Federal bayonets had 
failed to produce order, prosperity, and security of the civil 
rights of the negroes, and that the only course left was to 
let the Southern States alone to manage their own affairs. 

Whatever might be the legal and moral title of Packard and 
Chamberlain, this latter class argued, it was impolitic to sustain 
with armed force authority which could not make itself re- 
spected. This class hoped that the policy of non-interference 
would soon lead to the division of the Southern whites, to the 
blotting out of the color line in Southern politic^ and to the 
growth of a new Republican organization, composed of both 
whites and blacks. They were encouraged in this belief by 
the statements of many prominent Southern men, who said, 
'^ Give us home rule, and the feeling of intolerance toward the 
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Republican Party will cease. ^' Thus far the hope of a division 
in the " solid South" has not been verified. Opposition to the 
Democratic I'arty in that section is still regarded as in some 
sort treason to the interests of the South, as though the South 
were not a component part of the United States, but a political 
entity separate and apart. In most of the Southern States no 
opposition is made to the negroes voting as they please, but the 
counting and return of the votes are in the hands of the Demo- 
•cratic officials, and public opinion, so far as it is shaped by the 
respectable white classes, justifies any fraud that is necessary 
to wipe out Republican majorities. In Louisiana, in 1878, un- 
provoked and brutal massacres of negroes took plaqe in three 
parishes, with the evident purpose of preventing the Republi- 
cans from clirrying the election. 

Besides the Southern question, there came up another issue 
upon which Republicans disagreed. An agitation began 
during President Grant^s administration for a reform in the 
civil service. . Grant yielded to it so far as to create a comis- 
sion which prescribed rules for the examination of candidates 
for ofiice. The movement went beyond this and demanded that 
appointments should not be made as a reward for party service ; 
that the public offices should not be dispensed by Senators and 
Congressmen to their followers and favorites, and that public 
officials should not employ their time in managing caucuses 
and conventions, and in working for the success of candidates. 
The Cincinnati platform promised this sort of reform, and Presi- 
dent Hayes believed in it. He attempted to carry it out by dis- 
regarding, when he saw fit, the recommendations of Senators 
and Representatives concerning appointments and removals in 
their States or districts, and by issuing an order commanding 
office-holders to refrain from taking part in caucuses, conven- 
tions, and other forms of party work. On the one side it was 
held that this policy weakened the party organization and 
deprived the officials of their rights as citizens to take an active 
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part in politics ; on the other it was maintained that the policy 
-was a good one, tending to elevate politics and to release the 
party from the rule of cliques of office-holders, who organized 
'* machines^' to override the will of a large majority of the 
voters. 

These dissensions so weakened the party that in 1877 it 
lost several of the States it had carried in 1876. Time and 
good sense have healed them in a large measure, however. 
The order to office-holders is not enforced ; and the ad- 
mini^ration, while preserving a proper degree of indepen- 
dence for the appointing power, gives due weight to the 
recommendations of the pepple^s representatives in Congress. 
The Republican Party recovered its compactness in 1878, in 
the defense of the Specie Payment Act against the assaults of 
the Democrats. It was powerfully aided, too, by an exposure 
made by the New York Tribune of a secret correspondence in 
cipher, carried on during the winter of 187^7 between Mr. 
Tilden^s nephew Pelton and other confidential friends in New 
York and certain agents sent out to capture the electoral votes of 
the States of South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon. 
The employment of corrupt means to bribe electors or return- 
ing authorities in those States was plainly shown by these dis- 
patches. The disposition of some Republicans to think Mr. 
Tilden might possibly have been fairly elected and unjustly 
kept out of the Presidency vanished when the means adopted 
by his close friends to secure him the office were tlius exposed. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE BEBUMPTION OF SPECIE FAY&CBNTB — THE ELECTION LAWS — 
DEMOCRATIC ATTEMPT TO COERCE THE EXECUTIVE. 

The act of 1875 providing for a return to specie payments on 
the first of January, 1879, was a Republican measure, and for 
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four years ^a^ defended by the Republicans against the attacks 
of the Democrats. A few Western Republicans joined in these 
attacks, and a few Eastern Democrats helped repulse them ; but 
the great mass of .one party favored the redemption of the 
greenback notes in coin, and the great mass of the other wanted 
the law repealed. Many Democrats embraced the notion of 
** ^at money, ^' asserting that the government by its fiat can 
make absolute money out of paper or any other valueless material. 
Gold and silver money was a relic of barbarism, they declared, 
to use valuable metals for currency when paper, which cost next 
to nothing, would answer the purpose much better, being waste- 
ful and foolish. These deluded people wanted all the greens- 
backs and the national bank notes retired and replaced by a 
new kind of Government notes, bearing no promise to pay on 
their faces, but simply declaring themselves to be money of dif- 
ferent denominations. These notes were to be issued in quan* 
titles sufficient ** to meet the wants of trade, '^ and were never 
to be redeemed. 

As the time fixed for resumption drew near, the clamor against 
the law increased. Every business failure was ascribed by 
the Democratic press in the West and South to the effect of the 
act, and the speedy ruin of the business of the country was pre- 
dicted. John Sherman, who as Secretary of the Treasury made 
careful preparation for resumption, and opposed any postpone- 
ment of the date, was a special target for criticism and abuse. 
Specie payments were resumed on the day appointed by law, 
without the slightest shock or disturbance to business interests. 
Industrial and commercial prosperity began to return to the 
country shortly afterward, and now the wisdom of the Re- 
sumption Act is acknowledged by every one. Even the fanati- 
cal paper-money doctrinaires, who formed a party by themselves, 
because the Democrats did not go far enough in the direction 
of repudiation and inflation to satisfy them, have ceased to 
demand in their platforms the repeal of the law. Like the 
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former inflationists in the Democratic Party, they have come 
down to a demand for the retirement of bank-notes and the 
substitution of greenbacks for them. 

In the Congress "which closed March 4th, 1879, the Demo- 
crats controlled the House and the Hepublicans the Senate. 
The Democrats sought to accomplish the repeal of the Federal 
election laws in spite of the opposition of both the Senate and 
the President. These laws were passed in 1870, after an inves- 
tigation of the gigantic frauds perpetrated in the City of New 
York at the election of 1868. They were always objectionable 
to the Democrats, theoretically because they, conflicted with 
their traditional views about State rights, and practically because 
they prevented the repetition of the frauds of 1868 for the 
benefit of the Democratic Party. The Republicans defended 
the laws because of their demonstrated utility in securing fair 
elections, and because they were based on the sound constitu- 
tional principle of the right of Congress to regulate elections 
that are national in their character. The Democrats tacked 
a section repealing the election laws upon a general appropria- 
tion bill. They also placed on the Army Appropriate Bill a 
section prohibiting the use of troops at elections to keep the 
peace or suppress riots. Bather than abandon these "riders" 
they let the bills fail, and forced an extra session of Congress. 

In the new Congress the Democrats controlled both Houses, 
and had only the President to grapple with. Mr. Hayes re- 
solved to defend the election laws with his veto power. As for 
the matter of troops at the polls, he exposed the issue as a 
fictitious one, showing that there were already ample provisions 
of law forbidding the use of troops for political purposes. He 
refused to abandon for the Executive the right to enforce obedi- 
ence to law, with the military arm if necessary, at places where 
elections were held, as well as elsewhere. So the issue was 
joined. The Democrats threatened to break down the Govern- 
ment by leaving it without means to exist if the President did 
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not yield. Mr. Hayes stood firm, and answered them by a series 
of vetoes directed against their measures, which maintained, 
by arguments of remarkable force and clearness, the supremacy 
of the nation in all matters of national concern, and the inde- 
pendence of the Executive from Congressional dictation. Baffl ed 
at every point in the long struggle, the Democrats finally yielded 
and passed all the appropriations except the one providing for 
the payment of the United States marshals. . They declared, 
however, that they would renew the contest at the next session, 
but the fall elections went against them, and they did not re- 
suBoe hostilities, in the session which began December, 1879. 
Only a remnant of tlie controversy was preserved in a proviso, 
which they put upon an appropriation bill at the close of the 
session, prohibiting the payment of deputy marshals for services 
at elections. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF ^880 — NOMINATION OF JAMES A. OABFIELD. 

The idea of electing General Grant in 1880 for a third term 
was in the minds of many prominent Republicans from the day 
he left the White House. Most t)f these men had favored his 
nomination in 1876, but considerable feeling arose in the coun- 
try against a third term, and to assure the people that the party 
did not meditate conferring upon Grant greater honors then 
i^i "^ Washington had received, several Republican State Conven- 
tions passed resolutions in 1875 declaring that they were 
opposed to the election of any President for more than two 
termK. General Grant went abroad in 1877 and spent two years 
in foreign travel, making the circuit of the globe and visiting 
nearly all the great nations- of the earth. ' He was received, 
wherever he went, with» honors such as are only accorded to 
reigning monarchs. Regarded as the representative of the great 
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American Repilblic and the most distinguished of living mili- 
tary chieftains, his journey was a succession of brilliant official 
and popular demonstrations. These remarkable honors were al- 
most as flattering to his countrymen as to him, and served to keep 
his name and fame fresh in their minds. Before he returned 
to the United States, in the fall of 1879, it was plain that a 
strong movement would be made to secure his nomination. 
With characteristic reticence he neither assented nor ob- 
jected to this movement, but remained perfectly passive. Most 
of the politicians who had held positions under his administra^- 
tion naturally desired his return to power, and there was be- 
sides a considerable body of Republicans who had not been 
office-holders and did not expect to be, who believed he would 
be the most popular candidate the party could nominate, and 
urged his candidacy on the ground of expediency. His most 
prominent supporters were the three influential Senators from 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois — Conkling, Cameron, and 
Logan. The Southern Republicans were almost unanimous in 
bis favor. A considerable majority of the Northern Republi- 
cans opposed his nomination, however, because they believed it 
would be ^ violation of the tradition of two terms only, and a 
<:t«p toward personal governnient. Besides, they thought it 
would furnish the Democrats with a popular issue-^-opposition to 
a third term — on which the Republicans would be placed in the , 
position of defending an innovation upon a safe, conservative, 
long- established custom. The discussion of the question of ' 
nominating Grant began in earnest in December, 1879, and 
lasted without intermission until the National Convention met at 
Chicago on the 10th of June following. Most of the anti-third- 
term men supported Senator James G. Blaine, of Maine, the 
most popular of the Republican leaders. A considerable num- 
ber favored the Secretary of the Treasury, John Sherman, of 
Ohio, making his excellent record as a Hepublican and his 
brilliant success in the resumption of specie payments the 
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ground of their chmce. Senator Geo. F. fidmmids, of Vermont, 
had the backing of his own State and of Massachusetts ; Elihu 
B. Washbnrne, ex-minister to Paris, had a small Western fol- 
lowing, and Senator William Windom, of Minnesota, was sup- 
ported by that State. Neither candidate had votes enough to 
nominate him. The first ballot in the convention stood : Grant, 
304 ; Blaine, 284 ; Sherman, 93 ; Edmunds, 84 ; Washbume, 
30 ; Windom, 10. On the second ballot one vote was given to 
Garfield, and on most of the subsequent ballots, during the 
first day ^6 voting he had 2. 'Hie above figures were pretty close- 
ly preserved for thirty-three ballots. The Grant men could 
have controlled the nomination if they had been willuig to drop 
their candidate and take up a new man, but they stuck to the 
ex-President with absolute fidelity. Both the Blaine men and 
the Sherman men were equally devoted to their leaders. The 
dead-lock was finally brought to an end by the Wisconsin dele- 
gation voting for Garfield on the 34th ballot, against his pro- 
test. As l^e leader of the Ohio delegation, Garfield was a sup- 
porteivof Sherman, and he objected to being put in an apparent 
attitude of willingness to abandon the Ohio candidate. On the 
next ballot, however, Indiana followed Ohio, and on the 86th 
ballot nearly the whole body of anti-third term men swung 
into line for Garfield, giving him the nomination by the follow- 
ing vote : Garfield, 899 ; Grant, 306 ; Blaine, 42 ; Sherman, 
3 ; Washbume, 6. The result was a fortunate one. General 
Garfield was acceptable to all the elements in the conventioQ, 
and the whole party dropped at once all former causes of differ- 
ence and rushed to his support. Chester A. Arthur, of New 
York, an earnest Grant man, was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency, with a view of making the ticket represent both 
wings of the party lately engaged in a contest over the question 
of Grant's candidacy. The vote was — Arthur, 468 ; Wash- 
bume, 198 ; Jewell, 44 ; Maynard, 80 ; Bruce, 8. General Ar- 
thur's exx)erience as chairman of the New York Hepublican 
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State Committee made bim peculiarly arailable, and his |>rom- 
inence as aOrant man made him specially acceptable to the ele- 
ment which had before controlled Republican politics in New 
York. The ticket was instantly indorsed by the entire Repub- 
lican press and by men of all shades of Republican opinion. 

By a happy inspiration the convention selected, instead oi the 
obscure man of only local fame who usually comes out of such 
close contests with the nomination, one of the best known, 
most trusted, and ablest of the national leaders of the Republi- 
can Party. At 'the same time it secured a man with extraordi- 
nary elements of personal popularity in his career — a man who 
rose from the ranks of toil, who gained the means for his edu- 
cation at the carpenter's bench and on the tow-path of a canal, 
who served with distinguished bravery in the war, and who has 
won his way, by pure merit and honest effort, to the highest 
walks of statesmanship and scholarly culture. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Cincinnati on 
the 22d of June. The party had been suffering from the 
standing candidacy of Samuel J. Tilden, who had a claim upon 
the nomination based on the assertion by the Democratic lead- 
ers and newspapers that he was elected in 1876 and defrauded 
of the office. He personified the *' fraud issue,*' audit was 
manifestly impossible for the party to make that issue promi- 
nent without making him its candidate. Mr. Tilden wrote a 
letter just before the convention assembled, declining in terms 
the nomination. The letter presented, however, in a masterly 
manner, the arguments in favor of his candidacy, and was gen- 
erally regarded as intended to strengthen his chances for the 
nominatioiv On the first ballot the delegates scattered their 
votes as follows : Hancock, 171 ; Bayard, 153^ ; Field, 65 ; 
Morrison, 62 ; Hendricks, 49i; Thurman, 68i ; Payne, 81; 
Tilden, 88 ; Ewing, 10 ; Seymour, 8 ; scattering, 28. 

After this ballot the convention adjourned until the next 
day, and during the night the opponents of Tilden managed to 
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combine upon General Hancock, who was nominated next 
morning. The second ballot stood : Hancock, 819 ; Randall, 
129i ; -Bayard, 118 ; Field, 66i ; Thurman, 30 ; Hendricks, 
31 ; English, 19 ; Tilden, 6 ; scattering, 8. Changes were 
made before the vote was announced which nominated Hancock, 
he having 705 votes to Hendricks, 80 ; Bayard 2, and Tilden 1. 
Hancock had been the standing candidate, since 1868, of 
those Democrats who wanted to repeat the McClellan ex- 
periment with a better soldier than McClellan. A National 
Greenback Convention met in Chicago, June llth, and nom- 
inated J. B. Weaver, of Iowa, for President, and E. J. Cham- 
bers, of Texas, for Vice-President. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

A FEW WORDS IN CONCLUSJON. 

» 

Isi the foregoing chapters the main current of Republican 
action has . been clearly traced, beginning with the hostility 
of the party to the extension of slavery, and continuing through 
its successive defence of the integrity of the American Union, 
its emancipation of the slaves, its reorganization of the rebel- 
lious States, its establishment of equal suffrage and equal citizen- 
ship for all, its defence of the public credit, and its resumption 
of specie payments. Outsiie of this main channel of patriotic 
activity it has accomplished many things which should not be 
overlooked, even in so brief a sketch as is given in these pages. 
It has steadily reduced the debt resulting from the war, 
and has paid off and cancelled the enormous amount of (887,- 
000,000 in the period between 1865 and 1880. At the same 
time it has been so successful in funding the principal of the 
remaining debt in low-interest bonds that it has ^ected a 
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saving, in the matter of interest alone, of (71,000,000 a year, 
thus further lessening the burden of the debt. It steadily re- 
duced taxation And public expenditures as long as it remained 
in power in Congress. It has greatly improved and simplified 
the protective tariff system, originated by the Whig Party, and 
has by its legislation of the past twenty years so encouraged 
and shielded American manufactures that they have increased 
more than fourfold and are now able to command our own 
markets and to compete in many lines with the nnanufactures 
of older countries in the markets of the world. While oppos- 
ing all monopolies, the Republican Party has had for its central 
idea in its tariff legislation the fact that the perpetuity of free 
institutions in this country requires an intelligent laboring class, 
and that such a class cannot exist upon the pauper wages paid 
to the laborers of the Old World. The party has also carried 
out the policy of internal improvements, originated by the 
Whig Party, and by a system of judicious legislation has opened 
the great rivers of the country to navigation, improved its har- 
bors, and connected the Atlantic with the Pacific coast by great 
railway lines. It has established a national banking system 
which saves the people millions of dollars annually by protect- 
ing them against the losses incident to the old State banking 
systems which preceded it. It has greatly improved the postal 
system, giving to the country fast mails and letter-carrier deliv- 
eries. It has established the principle of international arbitra- 
tion as a means of averting war. A catalogue of the wise meas- 
ures it has adopted would be far too long to be given here. 
Nearly all of these measures were resisted at the time of their 
adoption by the opposition party, but with scarcely an excep- 
tion they have come to be approved by that party as wise and 
patriotic. No one can see into the future of American politics, 
but it is evident that the party which has been able to meet all 
of the issues of the most important epoch in the nation^ s history 
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with such signal intelligence and such remarkable success is 
not near the end of its career. The day is probably far dis- 
tant when a complete and final history of the Republican Party 
can be written. The author presents these pages only as a brief 
outline sketch of the first quarter of a century of its existence. 



REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES, 



FIRST REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. 
Adopted at Philadelphia, June 17th, 1856. 

This convention of delegates, assembled in pursuance of a 
call addressed to the people of the United States, without regard 
to past political differences or divisions, who are opposed to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, to the policy of the present 
administration, to the extension of slavery into free territory ; 
in favor of admitting Kansas as a free State, of restoring the 
action of the Federal Government to the principles of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, and who purpose to unite in presenting can- 
didates for the offices of President and Vice-President, do re- 
solve as follows : 

Hesolved, That the maintenance of the principles promulgated 
IB the Declaration of Independence and embodied in the Fed- 
eral Constitution is essential to the preservation of our repub- 
lican institutions^ and that the Federal Constitution, the rights 
of the States, and the Union of the States, shall be preserved. 

Besohed, That with our republican fathers we hold it to be a 
self-evident truth that all men are endowed with the inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that the primary object and ulterior designs of our Federal Gov- 
ernment were to secure these rights to all persons within its 
exclusive jurisdiction ; that as our Republican fathers, when 
they had abolished slavery ia all of our national territory, 
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ordained that no person should be deprived of life^ liberty, or 
property without due process of law, it becomes our duty to 
maintain this provision of the Constitution against all attempts 
to violate, for the purpose of estabUshing slavery in any territory 
of the United States, by positive legislation, prohibiting its ex- 
istence or extension therein. That we deny the authority of 
Congress, or of a Territorial Legislature, of any individual or 
association of individuals, to give legal existence to slavery in 
any Territory of the United States, while the present Constitu- 
tion shall be maintained. 

Resolved^ ThsX the Constitution confers upon Congress sover- 
eign power over the Territories of the United States for their 
government, and that in the exercise of this power it is both the 
right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the Territories 
those twin relics of barbarism — ^polygamy and slavery. 

ReMhedf That while the Constitution of the United States was 
ordained and established by the people in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranqmllity, 
provide for the common defense, and secure the blessings of 
liberty, and contains ample provisions for the protection of the 
life, liberty, and property of every citizen, the dearest constitu- 
tional rights of the people of Kansas have been fraudulently and 
violently taken from them ; their territory has been invaded by 
an armed force ; spurious and pretended le^slative, judicial, 
and executive officers have been set over them, by whose 
usurped authority, sustained by the military power of the Gov- 
ernment, tyrannical and unconstitutional laws hare been enacted 
and enforced ; the rights of the people to keep and bear arms 
have been infringed ; test oaths of an extraordinary and entan- 
gling nature have been imposed as a condition of exercising the 
right of suffrage and holding office ; the right of an accused 
person to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury has 
been denied ; the right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches 
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. and seizures has been Tiolated ; they have been deprived of 
life, liberty, and property without due process of law ; that the 
freedom of speech and of the press has been abridged ; the 

' right to choose their representatives has been made of no effect ; 

' murders, robberies, and arsons have been instigated . and en- 

' couraged, and the offenders have been allowed to go uupim- 
ished ; — ^thatall of these things have been done with the knowl- 
edge, sanction, and procurement of the present administration, 
and that for this high crime against the Constitution, the Union, 
and humanity, we arraign the administration, the President, his 
advisers, agents, supporters, apologists, and accessories, either 
before or after the facts, before the country and before the 
world, and that it is our fixed purpose to bring the actual perpe-* 
trators of these atrocious outrages and their accomplices to a 
sure and condign punishment hereafter. 

Hesohedy That Kansas should be immediately admitted as a 
State of the Union, with her present free Constitution, as at 
once the most effectual way of securing to her citizens the en- 
jayment of the rights and privileges to which they are entitled, 
and of ending the civil strife now raging in her territory. 

Resolved, That the highwayman^s plea, that ** might makes 
right," embodied in the Ostend circular, was in every respect 
unworthy of American diplomacy, and would bring shame and 
dishonor upon any government or people that gave it their 
sanction. 

Besolved, That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, by the most cen- 
tral and practicable route, is imperatively demanded by the in- 
terests of the whole country, and that the Federal (il^overnment 
ought to render immediate and efficient aid in its construction*; 
and, as an auxiliary thereto, the immediate construction of an 
emigrant route on the line of the railroad. 

Heaolvedy That appropriations by Congress for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, of a national character, required 

t for the accommodation and security of our existing commerce. 
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are authorized by the Constitution, and justified by the obliga- 
tion of Government to protect the lives and property of its 
citizens. 



SECOND REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. 

Adopted at Chicago, May 17th, 1860. 

Resohedy That we, the delegated representatives of the Re- 
publican electors of the United States, in convention assembled, 
in discharge of the duty we owe to our constituents and our 
^country, unite in the following declarations : 

1. That the history of the nation during the last four years 
has fully established the propriety and necessity of the organi- 
zation and perpetuation of the Republican Party, and that the 
causes which called it into existence are permanent in their 
nature, and now, more than ever before, demand its peaceful 
and constitutional triumph. 

2. That the maintenance of the principles promulgated in 
the Declaration of Independence and embodied in the Federal 
Constitution, '* that all men are created equal ; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that • 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; that 
to secure these rights governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed,*' 
is essential to the preservation of our republican institutions ; 
and that the Federal Constitution, the rights of the States, and 
the union of the States must and shall be preserved. 

3. That to the union of the States this nation owes its unpre- 
cedented increase in population, its surprising development of 
material resources, its rapid augmentation of wealth, its happi- 
ness at home, and its honor abroad ; and we hold in abhorrence 
all schemes for disunion, come from whatever source they may ; 
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and ve coDgratulate the country that no Republican member of 
Congress has uttered or countenanced the threats of disunion so 
often made by Democratic members without rebuke and with 
applause from their political associates ; and we denounce those 
threats of disunion in case of a popular overthrow of their 
ascendency as denying the vital principles of a free government, 
and as an avowal of contemplated treason which it is the im- 
perative duty of an indignant people sternly to rebuke and for- 
ever silence. 

4. That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the rights of each State to order and control its 
own domestic institutions according to its own judgment ex- 
clusively, is essential to that balance of powers on which the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric depends ; and 
we denounce the lawless invasion by armed force of the soil 
of any State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as 
among the gravest of crimes. 

5. That the present Democratic administration has far ex- 
ceeded our worst apprehensions, in its measureless subserviency 
to the exactions of a sectional interest, as especially evinced in 
its desperate exertions to force the infamous Lecompton Consti- 
tution upon the protesting people of Kansas ; in construing the 
personal relation between master and servant to involve an un- 
qualified property in persons ; in its attempted enforcement, 
everywhere, on land and sea, through the intervention of Con- 
gress and of the Federal courts, and of the extreme pretensions 
of a purely local interest ; and in its general and unvarying 
abuse of the power intrusted to it by a confiding people. 

6. That the people justly view with alarm the reckless extrav- 
agance which pervades every department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; that a return to rigid economy and accountability is 
indispensable to arrest the systematic plunder of the public 
treasure by favored partisans ; while the recent startling de* 
velopments of fraud and corruption at the Federal metropolis 
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show that an entire change of administration is imperatively 
demanded. 

7. That the new dogma that the Constitution of its own 
force carries slavery into any or all of the Territories of the 
United States is a dangerous political heresy, at variance with 
the explicit provisions of that instrument itself, with contem- 
poraneous exposition, and with legislative and judicial prece- 
dent ; is revolutionary in its tendency, and subversive of the 
peace and harmony of the country. 

8. That the normal condition of all of the territory of the 
United States is that of freedom ; that as our republican fathers, 
when they had abolished slavery in all of our national territory, 
ordained that ** no person should be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law," it becomes our duty, 
by legislation, whenever such legislation is necessary, to main- 
tain this provision of the Constitution against all attempts to 
violate it ; and we deny the authority of Congress, of a Terri- 
torial Legislature, or of any individuals, to give legal existence 
to slavery in any Territory in the United States. 

9. That we brand the recent reopening of the African slave 
trade, under the cover of our national flag, aided by perversions 
of judicial power, as a crime against humanity and a burning 
shame to our country and age ; and we call upon Congress to 
take prompt and efficient measures for the total and final sup-- 
pression of that execrable traffic. 

10. That in the recent vetoes, by their Federal Governors, of 
the acts of the Legislatures of Kansas and Nebraska prohibitT 
ing slavery in those Territories, we find a practical illustration 
of the boasted Democratic principle of non-intervention and 
popular sovereignty embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and 
a demonstration of the deception and fraud involved therein. 

11. That Kansas should, of right, be immediately admitted 
as a State under the constitution recently formed and adopted 
by her people, and accepted by the House of Representatives. 
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12. That, while providing reycDue for the support of the 
General Government by duties upon imports, sound policy re- 
quires such an adjustment of these imposts as to encourage the 
development of the industrial interests of the whole country ; 
and we commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secures to the wopkingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remu- 
nerating prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate 
reward for their skill, labor and enterprise, and to the nation 
commercial prosperity and independence. 

18. That we protest against any sale or alienation to others of 
the public lands held by actual settlers, and against any view 
of the free homestead policy which regards the settlers as pau- 
pers or suppliants for public bounty ; and we demand the pas- 
sage by Congress of the complete and satisfactory homestead 
measure which has already passed the House. 

14. That the Republican Party is opposed to any change in our 
naturalization laws, of any State legislation by which the rights 
of citizenship hitherto accorded to immigrants from foreign 
lands shall be abridged or impaired, and in favor of giving a 
full and efficient protection to the rights of all classes of 
citizens, whether native or naturalized both at home and abroad. 

15. That appropriations by Congress for river and harbor im- 
provements of a national character required for the accommoda- 
tion and security of an existing commerce, are authorized by 
the Constitution, and justified by the obligation of Government 
to protect the lives and property of its citizens. 

16. That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean is imperatively de- 
manded by the interests of the whole country ; that the Federal 
Government DUght to render immediate and e^cicnt aid in its 
construction ; and that as preliminary thereto a daily overland 

.mail should be promptly established. 

17. Finally, having thus set forth our distinctive principles 
and views, we invite the co-operation of all citizens, however 
differing on other questions, who substantially agree with us in 
tbeir affirmance a^d support. 
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THIRD REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. 
Adopted at Baltimore, June 7th, 1864. 

Beaolvedj That it is the highest duty of every American 
citizen to maintain against all their enemies tUa integrity of the 
TJnipn, and the paramount authority of the Constitution and 
]aws of the United States ; and that, laying aside all differ- 
ences of political opinion, we pledge ourselves as Union men, 
animated by a common sentiment, and aiming at a common 
object, to do everything in our power to aid the Government in 
quelling by force of arms the rebellion now raging against its 
authority, and in bringing to tlie punishment due to their 
crimes the rebels and traitors arrayed against it. 

Hesolvedy That we approve the determination of the Govern- 
ment of the United States not to coi^promise with rebels, nor 
to offer any terms of peace except such as may be based upon 
an *^ unconditional surrender' ' of their hostility and a return to 
their just allegiance to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and that we call upon the Government to maintain this 
position and to prosecute the war with the utmost possible 
vigor to the complete suppression of the rebellion, the patriot- 
ism, the heroic valor, and the undying devotion of the Ameri- 
can people to their country and its free institutions. 

Hesolved, That, as slavery, was the cause, and now constitutes 
the strength, of this rebellion, and as it must be always and 
everywhere hostile to the principles of republican govern- 
ment, justice and the national safety demand its utter and com- 
plete extirpation from the soil of the Republic, and.that^we up- 
hold and maintain the acts and proclamations by which the 
Government, in its own defense, has aimed a death-blow at 
this gigantic evil. We are in favor, furthermore, of such an 
amendment to the Constitution, to bo made by the people in 
conformity with its provisions, as shall terminate and forever 
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prohibifc the existence of tAxwrrj witlda tke fimxts of tke JQzi»- 

diction of the ITiiited States^ 

Eejohed^ That the thanks of the AmmoM people aore doe to 
the soldiers and sailors of the annj and narj, who have 
perilled their lives in defense of their country, and in Tindica^ 
tion of tiie honor of the ^mg ; that the nation oveft to them 
some pennanent reeognitioQ of their patriotism and valor^ and 
ample and permanent prurision for those of their snrrivors who 
have received disabling and honorable wounds in the service of 
tlie country ; and that the memories of those who have fallen 
in its defense shall be held in grateful and everlasting remem- 
brance. 

Ee^nlzett, That we approve and applaud the practical wisdom, 
the unselfish patriotism and unswerving fidelity to the Consti- 
tution and the principles of American liberty, with which Abra* 
ham Lincoln has discharged, under circumstances of unparallel- 
ed difficulty, the great duties and responsibilities of the Presi- 
dential office ; that we approve and indorse, as demanded by 
the emergency and essential to the preservation of the nation, 
and as within the Constituti«>n, the measures and acts which 
he has adopted to defend the nation against its open and secret 
foes : that we approve especially the proclamation of emanci* 
pation, and the employment as Union soldiers of men here- 
tofore held in slavery ; and that we have full confidence in his 
determination to carry these and all other constitutional msAR- 
ures essential to the salvation of the country into full and com- 
plete effect. 

Heaolted, That we deem it essential to the general welfare 
that harmony should prevail in the national councils, and we 
regard as worthy of public confidence and official trust thoie 
only who cordially indorse the principles proclaimed in these 
resolutions, and which should characterize the administration 
of the Government. 

Bewhed^ That the Qovemment owes to all men employed fn 
its armies, without regard to distinction of color, the full pro- 
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tection of the laws of war, and that any violation of these laws 
of the usages of civiiized nations in the time of war by the 
rebels now in^ arms, should be made the subject of full and 
prt»mpt redress. 

Resolved^ That the foreign immigration, which in the past has 
added so much to the wealth and development of resources and 
increase of power to this nation, the asylum of the oppressed 
of nil nations, should be fostered and encouraged by a liberal 
and just policy. 

Resolvedj That we are in favor of the speedy construction of 
a railroad to the Pacific. 

Resohed, That the national faith, pledged for the redemption 
of the public debt, must be kept inviolate ; and that for this 
purpose we recommend economy and rigid responsibility in the 
public expenditures, and a vigorous and a just system of taxa-> 
tion ; and it is the duty of every loyal State to sustain the credit 
and promote the use of the national currency. 

Resolvedf That we approve the position taken by the Govern- 
ment that the people of the United States never regarded with 
indifference the attempt of any European power to overthrow 
' by force, or to supplant by fraud, the in^tutions of any re- 
publican government on the Western Continent, and that they 
view with extreme jealousy, as menacing to the peace and in- 
dependence of this our country, the efforts of any such power 
to obtain new footholds for monarchical governments, sustained 
by a foreign military force, in near proximity to the United 
States. 



FOURTH REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFOMI, 

% 

Adopted at Chicago, May 21st, 1868. 

The National Republican Party of the United States, assem- 
bled in National Convention in the city of Chicago, on the 21st 
day of M-" ""^^"^ make t^f^ fnllnwing declaration of principles : 
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1. We congratulate the country on the assured success of the 
reconstruction policy of Coygress, as evidenced by the adop- 
tion, in the majority of the States lately in rebellion, of con- 
stitutions securing equal civil and political rights to all ; and it 
is the duty of the Gowrnment to sustiun those constitutions and 
to prevent the people of such States from being remitted to a 
state of anarchy. 

2. The guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage to all loyal, 
men at the South was demanded by every consideration of pub- 
lic safety, of gratitude, and of justice, and must be main- 
tained ; while the question of suffrage in all of the loyal States 
properly belongs to the people of those States. 

3. We denounce all forms of repudiation as a national crime ; 
and the national honor requires the payment of the public in- 
debtedness in the uttermost good faith to all creditors at home 
and abrond, not only according to the letter but the spirit of 
the laws under which it was contracted. 

4. It is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be 
equalized and reduced as rapidly as the national faith will 
permit. 

5. The national debt, contracted as it has been for the preser- 
vation of the Union for all time to come, should be extended 
over a fair period for redemption ; and it is the duty of Con- 
gress to reduce the rate of interest thereon whenever it can be 
honestly done. 

6. That the best policy to diminish our burden of debt is to 
so improve our credit that capitalists will seek to loan us money 
at lower rates of interest than we now pay and must continue to 
pay so long as repudiation, partial or total, open or covert, is 
threatened or suspected. 

7. The Government of the United States should be adminis- 
tered with the strictest economy ; and the corruptions which 
have been so shamefully nursed and fostered by Andrew John- 
son call loudly for radical reform. 
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8. "We profoundly deplore the untimely and tragic death of 
Abraham Lincoln, and regret the accession to the Presidency of 
Andrew Johnson, who has acted treacherously to the people 
who elected him and the cause he was pledged to support ; 
who has usurped high legislative and judicial functions ; who 
has refused to execute the laws 4 who has used his high office 
to induce other officers to ignore and violate the laws ; who 
has employed his executive powers to render insecure the 
property, the peace, liberty and life of the citizen ; who 
has abused the pardoning power ; who has denounced the 
national legislature as unconstitutional ; who has persist- 
ently and corruptly resisted, by every means in his power, every 
proper attempt at the reconstruction of the States lately in re- 
bellion ; who has perverted the public patronage into an engine 
of wholesale corruption ; and who has been justly impeached 
for high Climes and misdemeanors, and properly denounced 
guilty thereof by the vote of thirty -five Senators. 

9. The doctrine of Great Britain and other European powers, 
that because a man is once a subject he is always so, must be 
resisted at every hazard by the United States, as a relic of feu- 
dal times not authorized by the laws of nations, and at war 
with our national honor and independence. Naturalized 
citizens are entitled to protection in all of their rights of citizen- 
ship, as though they were native born ; and no citizen of the 
United States, native or naturalized, must be liable to arrest 
and imprisonment by any foreign power for acts done or words 
spoken in this country ; and, if so arrested and imprisoned, it 
is the duty of the Qovernment to interfere in his behalf. 

10. Of all who were faithful in the trials of the late war, 
there were none entitled to more especial honor than tha brave 
soldiers and seamen who endured the hardships of campaign 
and cruise, and imperilled their lives in the service of the 
country ; the bounties and pensions provided by the laws for 
these brave defenders of the nation are obligations never to be 
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forgotten ; the widows and orphans of the gallant dead are the 
wards of the people— ^a sacred legacy bequeathed to the nation's 
protecting care. 

11. Foreign unmigration, which in the past has added so much 
io the wealth, development, and resources, and increase of 
power to this Republic, the asylum of the oppressed of all nations, 
should be fostered and encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 

12. This convention declares itself in sympathy with all op- 
pressed peoples struggling for their rights. 

13. That we highly commend the spirit of magnanimity and 
forbearance with which men who have served in the Rebellion, 
but who now frankly and honestly cooperate with us iu re>- 
storing the peace of the country and reronstructing the South- 
em State governments upon the basis of impartial justice and 
equal rights, are received back into the communion of the loyal 
people ; and we favor the removal of the disqualifications and 
restrictions imposed upon the late rebels in the same measure as 
the spirit of disloyalty will die out, and as may be consistent 
with the safety of the loyal people. 

14. That we recognize the great principles laid down in the 
immortal Declaration of Independence as the true foundation 
of democratic government, and we hail with gladness every 
effort toward making these principles a living reality on every 
inch of American soil. 



FIFTH REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. 

Adopted at Philadelphia, June 6th, 1872. 

The Republican Party of the United States, assembled in 
National Convention in the City of Philadelphia, on the 6th and 
6th days of June, 1872, again declares its faith, appeals to its 
history, and announces its position upon the questions before 
the country : 
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1, During eleven years of supremacy it has accepted "with 
grand courage the solemn duties of the time. It suppressed a 
gigantic rebellion, emiancipated four millions of slaves, decreed 
the equal citizenship of all, and established universal suffrage. 
Exhibiting unparalleled magnanimity, it criminally punished 
no man for political offenses, and warmly welcomed all who 
proved loyalty by obeying the laws and dealing justly with 
their neighbors. It has steadily decreased with firm hand the 
resultant disorders of a great war, and initiated a wise and 
humane policy toward the Indians. The Pacific Railroad and 
similar vast enterprises have been generously aided and success- 
fully conducted, the public lands freely given to actual settlers, 
immigration protected and encouraged, and a full acknowledg- 
ment of the naturalized citizen^s rights secured from European 
powers. A uniform national currency has been provided, repu- 
diation frowned down, the national credit sustained under the 
moat extraordinary burdens, and new bonds negotiated at low 
rates. The revenues have been carefully collected and honestly 
applied. Despite annual large reductions of the rates of taxa- 
tion, the public debt has been reduced during General Grant's 
Presidency at t^e rate of a hundred millions a year, great finan- 
cial crises have been avoided, and peace and plenty prevail 
throughout the land. Menacing foreign difilculties have been 
peacefully and honorably composed, and the honor and power 
of the nation kept in high respect throughout the world. This 
glorious record of the past is the party's best pledge for the 
future. We believe the people will not intrust the govern- 
mentto any party or combination of men composed chiefly 
of those who have resisted every step of this beneficent pro- 
gress. 

2. The recent amendments to the National Constitution should 
be cordially sustained because they are right, not merely toler- 
ated because they are law, and should bo carried out according 
to their spirit by appropriate legislation, the enforcement of 
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which can safely be intrusted only to the party that secured 
those amendments. 

3. Complete liberty and exact equality in the enjoyment of 
all civil, political, and public rights should be established and 
effectually maintained throughout the Union by efficient and 
appropriate State and Federal legislation. Neither the law nor 
its administration should admit any discrimination in respect of 
citizens by reason of race, creed, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

4^ The National Government should seek to maintain honor- 
able peace with all nations, ^protecting its citizens everywhere, and 
sympathizing with all peoples who strive for greater liberty. 

5. Any system of the civil service under which the positions 
of the Government are considered rewards for mere party zeal is 
fatally demoralizing, and we therefore favor a reform of the 
system by laws which shall abolish the evils of patronage and 
make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity, the essential qualifica* 
tions for public positions, without practically creating a life 
teDVu*e of office. 

6. We are opposed to further grants of public lands to cor- 
porations and monopolies, and demand that the national domain 
be set apart for free homes for the people. 

7. The annual revenue, after paying current expenditures, 
pensions, and the interest on the public debt, should furnish a 
moderate balance for the reduction of the principal, and that 
revenue, except so much as may be derived from a tax upon 
tobacco and liquors, should be raised by duties upon importa- 
tions, the details of which should be so adjusted as to aid in 
securing remunerative wages to labor, and promote the indus- 
tries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country. 

8. We hold in undying honor the soldiers and sdilors whose 
valor saved the Union. Their pensions are a sacred debt of the 
nation, and the widows and orphans of those who died for their 
country are entitled to the care of a generous and grateful 
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people. We favor such additional legislation as will extend 
the bounty of the Government to all of our soldiers and sailors 
who were honorably discharged, and who in* the line of duty 
became disabled, without regard to the length of service or the 
cause of such discharge. 

9. The doctrine of Great Britain and other European powers 
concerning allegiance — ** once a subject always a subject'' — 
having at last, through efforts of the Republican Party, been 
abandoned, and the American idea of the individuars right to 
transfer allegiance having been accepted by European nations, 
it is the duty of our Government to guard with jealous care the 
right of adopted citizens against the assumption of unauthorized 
claims by their former governments, and we urge continued, 
careful encouragement and protection of voluntary immigration. 

10. The franking privilege ought to be abolished, and the 
way prepared for a speedy reduction in the rates of postage. 

11. Among the questions which press for attention is that 
which concerns the relations of capital and labor, and the Re- 
publican party recognizes the duty of so shaping legislation as 
to secure full protection and the amplest field for capital, and 
for labor, the creator of capital, the largest opportunities, and 
a just share of the mutual profits of these two great servants of 
civilization. 

12. We hold that Congress and the President have only ful- 
filled an imperative duty in their measures for the suppression 
of violent and treasonable organizations in certain lately rebel- 
lious regions, and for the protection of the ballot-box ; and, 
therefore, they are entitled to the thanks of the nation. 

18. We denounce repudiation of the public debt, in any form 
or disguise, as a national crime. We witness with pride the 
reduction of the principal of the debt, and of the rates of inter- 
est upon the balance, and confidently expect that our excellent 
national currency will be perfected by a speedy resumption of 
specie payment. 
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14. The Republican Party is mindful of its obligations to the 
loyal women of America for their noble devotion to the cause 
of freedom. Their admission to the wider fields of usefulness 
is viewed with satisfaction ; and the honest demand of any class 
of citizens for additional rights should be treated with respect- 
ful consideration. 

15. We heartily approve the action of Congress in extending 
amnesty to those lately i{i rebellion, and rejoice in the growth 
of peace and fraternal feeling throughout the land. 

16. The Republican party proposes to respect the right's re- 
served by the people to themselves as the powers delegated by 
them to the State and to the Federal Qovernment. It disap- 
proves of the resort to unconstitutional laws for the purpose of 
removing evils, by interference with rights not surrendered by 
the people to either the State or National Government. 

17. It is the duty of the General Government to adopt such 
measures as may tend to encourage and restore American com- 
merce and ship-building. 

18. We believe that the modest patriotism, the earnest pur- 
pose, the sound judgment, the practical wisdom, the incorrup- 
tible integrity, and the illustriouB services of Ulysses S. Grant 
have commended him to the heart of the American people, and 
with him at our head wo start to-day upon a new march to 
victory. 

19. Ilenry Wilson, nominated for the Vice-Presidency, known 
to the whole land from the early days of the great struggle for 
liberty as an indefatigable laborer in all campaigns, an incor- 
niptible legislator and representative man of American institu- 
tions, is worthy to associate with our great leader and share the 
honors which we pledge our best efforts to bestow upon them. 
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SIXTH REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. 

Adopted at Cincinnati, June 15th, 1876. 

When, in the economy of Providence, this land was to be 
purged of human slavery, and when the strength of government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people was to be dem- 
onstrated, the Republican Party came into power. Its deeds 
have passed into history, and we look back to them with pride. 
Incited by their memories to high aims for the good of our 
country and mankind, and looking to the future vdth unfalter- 
ing courage, hope, and purpose, we, the representatives of the 
party in National Convention assembled, make -the following 
declaration of principles : 

1. The United States of America is a nation, not a league. 
By the combined workings of the National and State Govern- 
ments, under their respective constitutions, the rights of every 
citizen are secured, at home and abroad, and the common wel- 
fare promoted. 

2. The Republican Party has preserved these goyemments to 
the hundredth anniversary of the nation's birth, and they are 
now embodiments of the great truths spoken at its cradle — 
'* that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that for the attain- 
ment of these ends governments have been instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned." Until these truths are cheerfully obeyed, or if need be 
vigorously enforced, the work of the Republican Party is un- 
finished. 

8. The permanent pacification of the southern section of the, 
Union and the complete protection of all of its citizens in the 
free enjoyment of all of their rights is a duty to which the Re- 
publican Party stands sacredly pledged. The power to provide 
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for the enforcement of the principles embodied in the recent 
constitutional amendments is vested by those amendments in the 
Congress of the United States, and we declare it to be the 
solemn obligation of the legislative and executive departments 
of the Government to put into immediate and vigorous exercise 
all their constitutional powers for reinoving any just causes of 
discontent on the part of any class, and for securing to every 
American citizen complete liberty and exact equality in the ex- 
ercise of all civil, political, and public rights. To this end we 
imperatively demand a Congress and a Chief Executive whose 
courage and fidelity to those duties shall not falter until these 
results are placed beyond dispute or recall. 
V 4. In the first act of Congress signed by President Grant, the 
National Government assumed to remove any doubts of its pur- 
pose to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, 
and ** solemnly pledged its faith to make provision at the earli- 
est practicable period for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin.'' Commercial prosperity, public morals, and 
national credit demand that this promise be fuliilled by a con- 
tinuous and steady progress to specie payment. 

5. Under the Constitutioa the President and heads of de- 
partments are to make nominations for office ; the Senate is to 
advise and consent to appointments, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives is to accuse and prosecute faithless officers. The best 
interest of the public service demands that these distinctions be 
respected ; that Senators and Representatives who may be 
judges and accusers should not dictate appointments to office. 
The invariable rule in appointments should have reference to 
the honesty, fidelity, and capacity of the appointees, giving to 
the pvty ^^ power those places where harmony and vigor of 
administration require its policy to be represented, but permit- 
ting all others to be filled by persons selected with sole refer- 
ence to the efficiency of the public service, and the right of all 
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citizens to share in the honor of rendering faithful service to 
the country. 

6. We rejoice in the quickened conscience of the people con- 
cerning political affairs, and will hold all public officers to a 
rigid responsibility, and engage that the prosecution a&d pun- 
ishment of all who betray official trusts shall be swift, thorough, 
and unsparing. 

7. The public school system of the several States is the bul- 
wark of the American Republic, and with a view to its security 
and permanence we recommend an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States forbidding the application of any 
public funds or property for the benefit of any schools or insti- 
tutions under sectarian control. 

8. The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the 
obligations of the public debt must be largely derived from 
duties upon importations, which, so far as possible, should be 
adjusted to promote the interests of American labor and advance 
the prosperity of the whole country. 

9. We reaffirm our opposition to further grants of the public 
lands to corporations and monopolies, and demand that the 
national domain be devoted to free homes for the people. 

10. It is the imperative duty of the Government so to modify 
existing treaties with European Governments that the same 
protection shall be afforded to the adopted American citizen 
that is given to the native born ; and tliat all necessary laws 
should be passed to protect emigrants in the absence of power 
in the States for that purpose. 

11. It is the immediate duty of 'Congress to fully investigate 
the effect of the immigration and importation of Mongolians 
upon the moral and material interests of the country. ^ 

12. The Republican Party recognizes with approval the sub* 
stantial advances recently made toward the establishment of 
equal rights for women by the many important amendments 
effected by Republican legislatures in the laws which concern 
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the personal and property relations of wives, mothers, and wid- 
ows, and by the ap]x>intment and election of women to the 
superintendence of education, charities, and other public trusts. 
The honest demands of this class of citizens for additional 
rights, privileges, and immunities should be treated with re- \ 
spectful consideration. 

13. The Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign power : 
over the Territories of the United States for their government, 
and in the exercise of this power it is the right and duty of 
Congress to prohibit and extirpate, in the Territories, that relic 
of barbarism — polygamy ; and we demand such legislation as 
shall secure this end and the supremacy of American institu- 
tions in all of the Territories. 

14. The pledges which the nation has given to her soldiers 
and sailors must be fulfilled, and a grateful people will always 
hold those who imperilled their lives for the country's preser- 
vation in the kindest remembrance. 

15. We sincerely deprecate all sectional feeling and tenden- 
cies. We therefore note with deep jsolicitude that the Demo- 
cratic Party counts, as its chief hope, of success, upon the elec- 
toral vote of a united South, secured through the eiforte of 
those who were recently arrayed against the nation, and we in- 
voke the earnest attention of the country to the grave truth that 
a success thus achieved would reopen sectional strife and im- 
peril national honor and human rights. 

16. We charge the Democratic Party with being the same in 
character and spirit as when it sympathized with treason ; with 
making its control of the House of Representatives the triumph 
and opportunity of the nation's recent foes ; with reasserting 
and applauding in the National Capitol the sentiments of unre- 
pentant rebellion ; with sending Union soldiers to the rear, and 
promoting Confederate soldiers to the front ; with deliberately 
proposing to repudiate the plighted faith of the Government ; 
with being equally false and imbecile upon the overshadowing 
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financial quesfcions ; with thwarting the ends of justice by its 
partisan mismanagement and obstruction of investigation ; with 
proving itself, through the period of its ascendency in the Tower 
House of Congress, >itterly incompetent to administer the Gov- 
ernment ; and we warn the country against trusting a party thus 
alike unworthy, recreant, and incapable. 

17. The national administration merits commendation for its 
honorable work in the management of domestic and foreign 
affairs, and President Grant deserves the continued hearty 
gratitude of the American people for his patriotism and his 
eminent services, in war and in peace. 

Upon the reading of the resolutions, Edward L. Pierce, of 
Massachusetts, moved to strike out the eleventh resolution ; 
which, after debate, was disagreed to — yeas 215, nays 583. 

Edmund J. Davis moved to strike out the fourth resolution 
and substitute for it the following : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to provide for carry- 
ing out the act known as the Resumption Act of Congress, to 
the end that the resumption of specie payments may not be 
longer delayed. Which, after a brief debate, was disagreed to 
on a viva voce vote. 

The candidates were: Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, .for 
President ; William A. Wheeler, of New York, for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 



SEVENTH REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. 

Adopted at Chicago, June 5th, 1880. 

The Republican Party, in National Convention assembled, at 
the end of twenty years since the Federal Government was first 
committed to its charge, submits to the people of the United 
States this brief report of its administration : It suppressed a 
rebellion which had armed nearly a million of men to subvert 
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the national authority. It reconstructed the Union of the 
States, with freedom instead of slavery as it corner-stone. It 
transformed 4,000,000 human beings from the likeness of things 
to the rank of citizens. It relieved Congress from the infamous 
work of hunting fugitive slaves, and charged it to see that 
slavery does not exist. It has raised the value of our paper 
currency from thirty-eight per cent to the par value of gold. It 
ha» restored upon a solid basis, payment in coin for all the 
national obligations, and has given us a currency absolutely good 
and equal in every part of our extended country. It has lifted 
the credit of the nation from the point where six per cent bonds 
sold at eighty-six to that where four per cent bonds are eagerly 
sought at a premium. Under its administration railways have 
increased from thirty*one thousand miles in 1860 to more than 
eighty thousand miles in 1879. Our foreign trade has increased 
from seven hundred millions to eleven hundred and fifty mill- 
ions in the same time ; and our exports, which were twenty 
millions less than our imports in 1860, were $264,000,000 more 
than our imports in 1879. Without resorting to loans it has, 
since the war closed, defrayed the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment besides the accruing interest on the public debt, aud dis- 
bursed annually jnore than $80,000,000 for soldiers^ pensions. 
It has paid $888,000,000 of the public debt, and, by refunding 
the balance at a lower rate, has reduced the annual interest 
charge from nearly $151,000,000 to less than $89,000,000. All 
the industries of the country have revived, labor is in demand, 
wages have increased, and throughout the entire country there 
is evidence of a coming prost>erity greater than we have ever 
enjoyed. Upon this record the Republican Party asks for the 
continued confidence and support of the people, and this con- 
vention submits for their approval the following statement of 
the principles and purposes which will continue to guide and 
inspire its efforts : 
1. We affirm that the work of the last twenty-one years has 
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been such as to commend itself to the favor of the nation, and 
that the fruits of costly victories which we have achieved 
through immense di faculties should be preserved ; that the 
peace so gained should be cherished ; that the dissevered Union, 
now happily restored, should be perpetuated, and that the lib- 
erties secured to this generation should be transmitted undi- 
minished to future generations ; that the order established and 
the credit acquired should never be impaired ; that the pension 
promises should be paid ; that the debt so much reduced should 
be extinguished by the full payment of every dollar thereof ; 
that the reviving industries should be further promoted, and 
that the commerce, already so great, should be steadily encour- 
aged. 

2. The Constitution of the United States is a^ supreme law, and 
not a mere contract. Out of confederated States it made a sov- 
ereign nation. Some powers are denied the nation, while others 
are denied the States. But the boundary between powers dele- 
gated and those reserved is to be determined by the National 
and not the State tribunals. 

3. The work of popular education is one left to the care of 
the several States, but it is the duty of the National Government 
to aid that work to the extent of its constitutional ability. The 
intelligence of the nation is but the aggregate intelligence of 
the several States, and the destiny of the nation must be guided, 
not by the genius of any one State, but by the average genius 
of all. 

4. The Constitution wisely forbids Congress to make any law 
respecting an establishment of religion, but it is idle to hope 
that the nation can be protected against the influence of sectari- 
anism while each State- is exposed to its domination. We 
therefore recommend that the Constitution be so amended as to 
lay the same prohibition on the Legislature of each State, and 
to forbid the appropriation of pubUc funds to the support of 
sectarian schools. 
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5. We reaffirm the belief, avowed ra 1876 that the duties 
levied for the purpose of revenue should so discriminate as to 
favor American labor ; that no further grant of the public 
domain sliould be made to any railroad or other corporation ; 
that slavery having perished in the States, its twin barbarity, 
polygamy, must die in the Territories ; that everywhere the pro- 
tection accorded to a citizen of American birth must be secured 
to citizens by American adoption ; that we esteem it the duty of 
Congress to develop and improve our water-courses and harbors, 
but insist that further subsidies to private persons or corpora- 
tions must cease ; that the obligations of the Republic to the 
men who preserved its integrity in the day of battle are undimin- 
ished by the lapse of fifteen years since their final victory, and 
their perpetual honor is and shall forever be the grateful privi- 
leg*e and sacred duty of the American people. 

6. Since the authority for regular immigration and intercourse 
between the United States and foreign nations rests with the 
Congress of the United States and its treaty-making powers, the 
Hepublican Party, regarding the unrestricted immigration of 
the Chinese as an evil of great magnitude, invoke the exercise of 
that power to restrain and limit that immigration by the enact- 
ment of such just,, humane and reasonable provisions as will pro- 
duce that result. 

7. That the purity and patriotism which characterized the 
earlier career of H. B. fiayes, in peace and war, and which 
guided the thought of our immediate predecessors to him for a 
Presidential candidate, have continued to inspire him in his 
career as Chief Executive, and that history will accord to his 
administration the honors which are due to an efficient, just, 
and courteous discharge of the public business, and will honor 
his interpositions between the people and proposed partisan 
laws. 

8. We charge upon the Democratic Party the habitual sacrifice 
of patriotism and justice to a supreme and insatiable lust of 
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office and patronage ; that to obtain possession of the National 
Government and State Governments, and* the control of place, 
they have obstructed all efforts to promote the purity and to 
conserve the freedom of suffrage ; have labored to unseat la"w- 
f uUy elected members of Congress to secure at all hazards the 
majority of the States in the House of Representatives ; have 
endeavored to occupy by force and fraud the places of trust given 
to others by the people of Maine, and rescued by the. courage 
and action of Maine's patriotic sons ; have, by methods vicious 
in principle and tyrannical in practice, attached partisan legisla- 
tion to appropriations, upon whose passage the very movements 
of the Government depend ; have crushed the rights of the in- 
dividual, h&ve advocated the principles and sought the favor of 
rebellion against the nation, and have endeavored to obliterate 
the sacred memories of the war and to overcome its inestimably 
good results of nationality, personal freedom, and individual 
equality. The equal steady and complete enforcement of the 
laws and the protection of all our citizens in the enjoyment of 
all privileges and immunities guaranteed by the Constitution, is 
the first duty of the nation. The dangers of a solid South caa 
only be averted by a faithful performance of every promise 
which the nation has made to its citizens. The execution of 
the laws and the punishment of all those who violate them are 
the only safe method by which an enduring peace can be se- 
cured, and genuine prosperity established throughout the South. 
Whatever promises the nation makes the nation must perform, 
and the nation cannot with safety relegate this duty to the 
States. The solid South must be divided by the peaceful agen- 
cies of the ballot, and all opinions must there find free expres- 
sion ; and to this end the honest voter must be protected against 
terrorism, violence, or fraud. And we affirm it to be the duty 
and purpose of the Republican Party to use all legitimate 
means to restore all States of this Union to the most perfect 
harmony which may be possible. And we submit to the prac- 
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ticaly sensible people of the United States to say whether It 
would not be dangerous to the dearest interests of our country 
at this time to surrender the administration of the National Gov- 
emment to a party which seeks to overthrow the existinn^ 
policy, under which we are so prosperous, and thus bring dis- 
trust and confusion* where there is now order, confidence, and 
hope. 

The Republican Party, adhering to the principle affirmed by 
its last National Convention, of respect for the constitutional 
rules governing appointments to office, adopts the declaration 
of President Hayes, that the reform of the civil service should 
be thorough, radical, and complete. To this end it demands the 
co-operation of the legislative with the executive department of 
the Government, and that Congress shall so legislate that fitness, 
ascertained by proper practical tests, shall admit to the public 
* service. 
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EARLY EEPUBLIOAN LEADERS. 



Thbre is abundant evidence that slavery in America was 
iiever germane to the sentiment and conscience of the American 
people. The plea sometimes adduced during the anti-slavery 
discussion, that the slaves were forced upon the colonies by the 
commercial cupidity of the mother country, was not without a 
modicum of truth. It is historically true that both Virginia and 
South Carolina, in the eighteenth century, sought to restrict the 
importation of slaves. Massachusetts and Pennsylvania pressed 
the adoption of similar measures, but in each instance the veto 
of the colonial governor was interposed. It must be under- 
stood that, notwithstanding slave labor was in many of the colo- 
nies found profitable, there was always sturdy protest against it. 
The constant testimony of the Quakers against it is of record. 
John Wesley had denounced it as the sum of all villainies ; 
Whitefield had spoken to the planters of ** the miseries of the 
poor negroes ;" Dr. Hopkins, the eminent theologian, had fitly 
characterized the traffic in its very centre,«and to the faces of 
the Newport merchants engaged in it. The Continental Con- 
gress in 1774 had pledged the United Colonies to discontinue 
altogether the slave trade. Several of the slave colonies them- 
selves joined in the declaration against the trade. These facts 
are worth remembering, because they show that even at that 
time there was a strong and conscientious feeling against slavery 
and in favor of justice and humanity. The defence of slavery 
upon moral, theological, and political grounds came afterward. 
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It is nearly a hundred years since the Gstablishmcnt of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
«nd Benjamin Franklin was made its president. There were 
other and similar societies in different States. The first anti- 
slavery national convention was held in 17.95. 

Perhaps the earliest abolitionist intimately connected with 
the anti-slavery agitation which culminated in such great 
results was Benjamin Lundy, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who, born in New Jersey in 1789, in 1815 had estab- 
lished an anti-slavery association called ^* The Union Humane 
Society,'' at St. Clairsville, Va. Lundy wrote, travelled, 
lectured, and everywhere maintained his crusade against the in- 
stitution. In 1821 he started the Oenius of Universal Emancipa" 
tioriy the office of which ho removed to Baltimore in 1824. 
Having made the acquaintance of William Lloyd Garrison, he 
engaged the assistance of that gentleman in the editorial 
management of the newspaper. Lundy was the first to establish 
anti-slavery periodicals and deliver anti-slavery lectures. It is 
stated that from 1820 to 1830 Lundy travelled twenty-five thou* 
sand miles, five thousand on foot, visited nineteen States, made 
two voyages to Hayti, and delivered more than two hundred 
addresses. 

The first number of Mr. Garrison's Liberator was published in 
Boston, in January, 1831. The history of the agitation which 
was then begun has already been partially written and is famil- 
iar to many still living. From this time forth to the bloody 
issue, and the final triumph of right and of justice, slavery began 
to be felt in the politics of the country. Undoubtedly a vast 
majority of both the Whig and Democratic Parties were upon 
its side. Upon the other there were two classes. There was 
that which would keep no terms with slavery, but at all times 
and seasons yielded not one jot or tittle, but demanded its im- 
mediate abolition. There were others who took more moderate 
ground ; who doubted the policy of instant abolition ; who ad- 
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hcred to the parties with which they found themselves allied ; 
but who nevertheless insisted upon the right of free discussion 
and the right of petition. The great champion of this right in 
the House of Representatives was John Quincy Adams. He bad 
gone from the White House to the House of Representatives with 
no special feelings of kindness for the Southern States or for their 
political leaders. But he was always careful to declare that per- 
sonally he was not in favdr of the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict, while ho deemed the right of petition '^ sacred and to be 
vindicated at all hazards.^' His position must not be misunder- 
stood. Asserting energetically the right of the petitioners to be 
heard, he bad no sympathy with their opinions. He did not 
regard the question of slavery in the District as of much conse* 
quenee. He took no humanitarian ground. He fought the 
battle, and fought it nobly, but it was ah a constitutional lawyer, 
and not as an abolitionist. He argued the matter as he argued 
the famous Amistad case, upon strictly legal principles. For- 
tunately they happened to be upon the right side, and Mr. 
Adamses services at this time were unquestionably of great value 
to the cause of freedom. 

Among the few who took an entirely different ground, and 
who avowed their sympathy with the prayer of the petitioners, 
was William Slade, of Vermont, who was in the House from 
1831 to 1843, and afterward Goveraor of Vermont. He said, 
with manly precision and courage, *' The petitioners wish the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ; so do I. They 
wish to aboli&h the slave-trade in the District ; so do I.^^ But 
protest at such a time was vain, and the petitions were laid 
upon the tabic by a great majority. Agitation must at any cost 
be arrested. Tranquillity must by any expedient be secured. 
In the Senate at the same time a similar controversy was going 
on. Singularly enough, the champion of the right- of petition 
here was Mr. James Buchanan, who spoke and voted for tlie 
reception of the petitions, though he also advocated the instant 
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rejection of their prayer ; and he actually succeeded, to the great 
indignation of Mr. Calhoun, in carrying his point. Mr. Morris, of 
Ohio, vindicated the right, and declared that ^^ no denial of it 
by Congress could prevent them from expressing it." Similar 
ground was taken by Mr. Prentiss, of Vermont. Mr. Webster, 
not then so regardless of the popular opinion as he afterward 
became, advocated the reference of the petitions to the proper 
committees. , 

Amoi)g those who in those dark days of J^orthem subserviency 
nobly stood up for free speech and a free press, was Governor 
Joseph Ritner, of Pennsylvania, who in one of hia messages said ; 
** Above all, let us never •yield up the right of free discussion of 
any evil which may arise in the land, or any part of it.*' Thad- 
deus Stevens, then chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Pennsylvania House, took ground equally brave and indepen- 
dent. The Southern Legislatures had asked of the Northern 
States the enactment of laws for the suppression of free discus- 
sion. ** No State,'' said Mr. Stevens, ** can claim from us such 
legislation. It would reduce us to a vassalage but little less 
degrading than that of the slaves." But in no State can the 
progress of this great controversy be more satisfactorily 
observed than in Massachusetts. There the abolitionists were 
most uncompromising and determined, and so resi)ectable were 
they in numbers and character that those who were opposed to 
their opinions and proceedings were not long afterward glad 
enough to get their votes in seasons of particular emergency. 
But Massachusetts respectability, taking its tone from Boston, as 
the tone of Boston was governed by its commercial interests, was 
then ready for almost unconditional surrender, of all which it 
should have held most dear, to the slave power. Edward Everett 
was Governor of the State, and went so far as to suggest that anti* 
slavery discussion '•^ might be prosecuted as a misdemeanor at 
common law." This part of Governor Everett's message was 
referred to a committee of which Mr. George Lunt was chair* 
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man. Before this committee appeared in their own defence snch 
abolitionists as Ellis Gray Loring. William Lloyd Garrison, Dr. 
Charles Follen, Samuel Jl May, and William Good ell. It is 
almost impossible now to conceive of the indignities as possible 
to which these gentlemen were subjected by the chairman, Mr. 
Lunt. Dr. Follen, one of the mildest and most amiable of men, 
was peremptorily silenced. *' You are here," said Mr. Lunt to 
Mr. May, '^ to exculpate yourselves if you can" — as if the remon- 
strants had been criminals at the bar of public justice. Buch 
treatment excited great indignation among those who were pres- 
ent merely as spectators. Dr. William Ellery C banning — the 
story is still related in Boston — ^walked across the room to otfer 
Mr. Garrison his hand, and to speak to him words of sympathy 
and encouragement. From that day the progress of anti- 
slavery opinions in Massachusetts went on almost without cessa- 
tion. They colored and affected the action of political parties ; 
they broke up and scattered an organization which had held 
the State in fee for more than a generation ; they proved them- 
selves superior to all the reports and resolutions which such men 
as Mr. Lunt could bring forward ; they won for their supporters 
all the distinction which plape and popular confidence could 
confer, and reduced those who rejected them to the leanest of 
minorities. All things worked together for good. The murder 
of Lovejoy, at Alton in 1887, was a triumph of slavery which 
proved in the end one of the most fatal of its misfortunes. It 
sent Dr. Channing to Faneuil Hall to protest against such an out- 
rage upon law. and justice. It sent there Wendell Phillips to 
make his first speech, which rendered him at once famous. It 
created a public sympathy in Boston and throughout the State 
which was never lost, which the immense influence of Mr. 
Webster was unable to overcome, and which prepared the way, 
first for the Free Soil and then for the Republican Party. 
Boston conservatism occasionally made a good deal of noise 
afterward, but it never carried another election. *^ Politics, '^ 
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said Mr. Franklin Pierce about that time in the Senate, '^ are 
beginninp^ to mingle with that question.'* And '* he profoundly 
regretted that individuals of both parties were submitting "to 
the catechism of the abolitionists." Mr. Pierce was right ; but 
there was a good deal more to come. 

The intense hostility of a portion of the Northern people to 
the measures and methods of the early abolitionists did not and 
could not prevent a gradual change in the temper and the opinions 
of vast numbers of reflecting and conscientious men, who saw 
the sole remedy only in political action. The audacity of the 
slave power, neveV for a moment satisfied, gave its friends at 
the North no opportunity of appealing successfully to Northern 
interests. The most imprudent of mankind were always do- 
ing something which fanned the slumbering embers again into 
a blaze. They would not let well enough alone. They would not 
temporize even when to do so would have been greatly to their 
advantage. South Carolina, for instance, had been for years in 
the habit of imprisoning colored seamen during their detention 
at Charleston. Massachusetts appointed Samuel Hoar, of Cod- 
cord, the agent of the State to prosecute suits to test the legality 
of these imprisonments. Mr. Hoar was not only a gentleman 
of great personal worth, but he belonged to one of the oldest 
families in the State, and for many years had been respected as 
a jurist of great ability and integrity. To what indignities he 
was subjected, and how he Was expelled from the State, the 
liistory of those times will never fail to tell. One result of this 
was to make abolitionints of a great number of highly respect- 
able people who otherwise might never have been moved from 
the path of the strictest conservatism. The admission of Texas 
as a slave State brought into the anti-slavery ranks, ill-defined 
as they were, great numbers of persons who otherwise might 
have kept silence forever. It caused a meeting of protest in 
Faneuil Hall, over which Charles Francis Adams presided. The 
resolutions were drawn u]) by Charles Sumner. They were pre- 
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'Rented by John G. Palfrey. Garrison and Phillips were there, and 
for once the anti-nlavery men of the non-political and the politi- 
cal schools worked together. Tho matter was discussed in the 
colleges and the law schools, in the factories and work-shops ; 
it was then that the great political revolution in so many States 
began. Above all, it sharply defined the line between those Whigs 
and Democrats who, after a political wrong had been accom- 
plished, were willing quietly to submit, and those who thought 
that the wrong should be a fair warning ag:iinst others of a sim- 
ilar character. If the motive of annexation was the preservation 
of slavery, then there was all the more reason for watching 
slavery closely. ' 

The case of Mr. Giddings is an excellent illustration of the 
folly by which the Whig Party alienated many of its best 
friends. If he was anything, Mr. Giddings was every inch a 
Whig. He clung to his political organization when many 
another man would have left it in disgust. He was, while Mr. 
John Quincy Adams survived, the steady and able ally of that 
statesman in the House of Representatives. But neither this 
nor his strong anti-slavery sentiments prevented him from 
being a warm friend and supporter of Henry Clay. He clung 
to his party until his party nominated General Taylor. This 
was u supposed submission to the slave power, though it did 
not turn out to be afterward, which, sent Mr. Giddings into the 
Free Soil ranks in 1S48. What men went with him, and what 
came of that movement, even after it had to all appearance 
utterly failed, is well enough known. No wonder Mr. Giddings 
felt that the North should have different men in the public 
councils, when with a large majority it could not shield him 
from outrages in the House to which the lowest of men would 
hardly have submitted outside of it. 

The Democratic Party often exhibited as little wisdom. It 
had not, for instance, a stronger and more able soldier than Mr. 
John P. Hale, of New Hampshire. Personally very popular, he 
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was an excellent debater, never fuund wanting in an emergency, 
and one who was alike equal to attack or defence. He was, 
^however, foremost in his denunciation of the plan for the annex- 
ation of Texas — a measure which he characterized as *' emi- 
nently calculated to jjrovoke the scorn of earth and the judg- 
ment of Heaven.'' He had already been nominated for the 
next Congress by the Democrats of his district, but another 
convention was called, and the name of Mr. Hale was taken from 
the ticket. It is to tell the whole historical story to say that 
this day's absurd action made Mr. Hale a Senator of the United 
States. This is the story everywhere. The Whig National 
Convention, which treated with such utter contempt the protests 
of anti-slavery Whigs, was the last which met with any prospect 
of good fortune before it. The day was pregnant with great 
events, and great political changes were iat hand. The Barn- 
burner revolt in New York assisted in forwarding the great 
reform. There were yet to be defeats, and men's minds were 
not entirely fixed ; but both great parties in 1848 sealed their 
political doom with suicidal hands. Mr. Allen, of Massachu- 
setts, had said in the Whig National Convention, " It is evident 
the terms of union between the Whigs of the North and the 
Whigs of the South are the perpetual surrender by the former 
of the high offices and powers of the Government to their South- 
ern confederates. To these terms, I think, sir, the free States 
will no longer submit." Mr. Wilson declared that he would 
*' not be bound by the proceedings of the convention ;" and Mr. 
Stanley, of North Carolina, with far-seeing sagacity, retorted that 
he was ** injuring no one but himself — a declaration which in 
the light of subsequent events seems sufficiently amusing. 

Before the dissatisfied delegates went home the Buffalo Con- 
vention \Cas decided upon. The first State Convention of the 
new party in Massachusetts was held in Worcester, and was at- 
tended by men who have since been often enough lieard of — 
by Henry Wilson, Charles Francis Adams. Charles Sumner, E. 
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Rockwood Hoar, to mention no others. The action of the 
Buffalo Convention in nominating Mr. Van Buren for President 
brought a great portion of the Democratic Party to the new 
organization, especially in Massachusetts, and in that State the 
party has never fairly recovered from the events of that cam- 
paign. The nomination of Charles Francis Adams for Vice- 
President was deemed a sufficient concession to the bolting 
Whigs. It was a ticket for an honest mau to support, although 
no prospect of success was before it. The campaign started 
with great spirit in Ohio, being led by Chase, Oiddings, Root, 
and other distinguished men. The new party went through a 
campaign which resulted in entire defeat and — in victory 1 But 
it had cast two hundred and ninety- thousand votes for freedom : 
it had defeated a candidate the avowed supporter of slavery ; 
and it had secured the election of another who, although a 
slaveholder, was at least not a trimmer and a doughface. 

Here as well as anywhere may be considered the distinctive 
character of those who early engaged in this war against slavery 
extension. It need not be said that coalition was necessary, and 
coalition always implies the co-operation of those who find each 
other useful, but who may be governed by widely different 
motives. Those who had conscientiously enteitained a hatred 
of slavery found an opportunity of alliance with others, whose 
hostility was at least recent, and who had managed to get along 
with the South so long as that section conceded to them a fair 
share in the Government. The Democratic wing of the Free 
Soil Party made great pretensions to anti-slavery* sentiment. 
Among those who were loudest was John Van Buren, of New 
York. He went so far as to say at Utica, in the Barnburners' 
Convention, ** We expert to make the Democratic Party of this 
State the great anti-slavery party of this State, and through it 
to make the Democratic Panty of tlie United States the great 
anti-slavery party of the United States.'' Subsequent events 
showed that this meant very little save the desire for revenge 
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on the part of a son whawas kritatcd by what he regarded as' 
the personal wrongs of a father. Not many years elapsed before 
John Yan Burea was again in the Dcinocratic Party, when it was 
even more thoroughly than before the servant of i^lavery^ with 
the immoral aspects ^of the institution more fully developed'. 
With him returned to their allegiance many thousands of 
Democrats* He was supple, cleverv and adroit. As a plat- 
form speaker he had few equals ; but that hci was altogether 
sincere perhaps it woul^ be too much to say. 

Ko man is personally identified mc^e historically with the 
Tlepublican Party than Henry Wilson. He had great vbtues 
and great f axilts of character. His natural impulses were warm 
and generous. He had absolute physical courage, and when 
his ])assidns were aroused he was a formidable enemy. He 
could put a personal injury in abeyance if he thoiight it for his 
advantage to do so ; but he had a long memory, and although he 
might forgive he never forgot. He had great skill in jwrty 
maiKsuvre, and a perfect faith in party management. It was 
perhaps his real misfortune that his 'first political successes of 
any importance were secured by coalitions. It is true that many 
of these were originated by himself, but he was not, it must bo 
said in his defense, the originator of the opportunity. He was 
perfectly frank in his avowal of what he thought to be not only 
the expediency but the virtue of joining in any political move- 
ment which would advance his own political opinions, without 
much regard for appearances. Others acquiesced in such 
bargains — ^>Ir, Wilson went farther, for ho believed in them. 
There was no nicety, no moral scrupulosity in hii constitution. 
This made it easy for him to act with anybody or everybody ; 
and to this easy political virtue ho owed his first election to the 
United States Senate. He joined the Know-Nothing Party 
without in the least accepting its particular tenets. He did not 
hesitate to receive Democratic votes. In Massachusetts the 
Whig Party was in hia way, and in the way of the anti-slavery 
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views which he inidoubtedly entertained^ and he determined 
upon its destruction. He never apologized for alliances which 
others thought to be immoral. He was a leader of those who 
regarded slavery as sinful and impolitic ; he himself nndoubt- 
-edlj shared in their opinions ; but he did not hesitate in an 
emergency to act with those whose views were widely differ- 
cat. After his success was definitely assured he became more 
independent, and, it must be added, more consistent. His 
capacity for public affairs was of a first-rate order, and he had 
entirely risen above the defects of his early education. He was 
a born political soldier, , and did quite as much as any man to 
bring the Republican Party to compactness and coherence. 

Mr. Charles Sumner was of a character widely different from 
that of his cx)lleague. The latter, with all his merits, was in- 
^ain a politician ; ^Ir. Sumner was perhaps the worst politician 
in the United States. While the struggle which resulted in 
making him a Senator of the United States was going on in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, he kept resolutely aloof from the 
.contest^ and neither by word nor by deed indicated his 
approval or disapproval of the coalition. Even when the pro- 
longed contest resulted in his election, he left the city of 
Boston that he might avoid the congratulations of his support- 
ers of either sort. He followed what he called " a line of 
reserve.'" In a letter to Mr. Wilson he thanked that gentleman 
for ** the -energy, determination, and fidelity" with which he 
had fought the battle, and said, ** For weal or woe, you must 
take the responsibility of having placed mc in the Senate of the 
United States." It is doubtful ^ether Mr. Sumner did entirely 
approve the means which were used to make him in the first 
instance a Senator ; but, like other anti-slavery Whigs and 
Democrats, he acquiesced. So sturdy a man as Robert Rantoul, 
Jr., accepted a seat in the Senate imder precisf'ly the same con- 
ditions, and ho was elected to the House of Representatives in 
the same way. Even Horace Mann defended the coalition. 
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Mr. Sumner's career in the Senate was never in the least influ- 
enced by the necessity of conciliating Democrats at home ; and 
long before his re-election anything like coalition had, by the 
march of events, been mad^ unnecessary. TJltimately Mn Sunn- 
ner's hold^^lpon the hearts of the people of Massachusetts be- 
came so strong that the efforts of a petty clique to unseat him, 
could not under any circumstances probably have been success- 
ful. He was regarded, especially after the felonious assault 
upon him in the Senate Chamiber, as a martyr to tho cause. He 
was a great man for great occasions ; and by long familiarity 
with the business of the Senate he became much more prac- 
tically useful than he was at first ; but he could not be consid- 
ered a popular member, and there were those who thought him 
somewhat arrogant. He never worked well in the traces of 
party, and there was something of the virtuoso in his character, 
which his less refined associates did not relish. His speeches 
were very carefully prepared, but they were often loaded with 
learning, and the more elaborate portions of them smelt of the 
lamp. His name, however, is inseparably and most honorably, 
connected with the greatest of events, and he will doubtless be 
remembered long after he ceases to be read. 

Charles Francis Adams had been among the earliest of the 
Conscience Whigs of Massachusetts. His distrust of the South 
and of the slaveholder was natural, for he had received a large 
inheritance of family grievances, real or supposed. None of 
them, however, prevented him from permitting his name to be 
used with that of Mr. Van Buren, and he accepted the nomina- 
tion for tho Vice-Presidency from the Buffalo Convention with 
perfect complacency. But if bis passions were strong, his 
political tastes were occasionally fastidious, and probably he 
never thoroughly relished the Massachusetts Coalition. He 
exhibited on many occasions the same remarkablo mixture of 
ardor and conversatism which characterized his illustrious 
father. He could lead sometimoB with special ability, but ho 
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eould not "be easily nor often led. Party harness sat very easily 
upon his slioulders, and he could Hhrow it off whenever ho 
pleased. But of the now party he was an invaluable member, 
for his training for public affairs had been first-rate ; the his- 
torical dissociations of his name were interesting and attractive ; 
he was very wealthy ; and he was a master of political science. 
Opposed as he was to the coalition which elected Mr. Sumner, 
he shared that opposition with Richard II. Dana, Jr., Samuel 
Hoar, John G. Palfrey, and some other eminent Free Soilers. 
Ultimately, of course, these differences of opinion subsided ; 
but Mr. Adams has shown, with other members of the party, 
that the same freedom of judgment which had led to its forma- 
tion still guided many of its choicest spirits. Of the brilliant 
career of 3fr. Adams, subsequent to these events, it is unneces-> 
sary here to speak. The present time finds him a member of 
that Democratic Party which he has so often and so bitterly 
denounced. The fact is to be most pleasantly regarded as evi- 
dence of the perfect independence of his character. 

All the temptations which led several prominent Whigs to 
repudiate the nomination of General Taylor in 1848 had no 
effect upon Mr. William II. Seward. His time had not yet 
come, but it was well known that his political opinions were of 
an anti-«lavery color, and that he was particularly sensitive upon 
the point of surrendering fugitives from slavery. These views 
began to develop more definitely after )iis election to the 
United States Senate in 1840. In the debate upon the admission 
of California into the Union in 18«'30, he used the phrase ^' higher 
law than the Constitution,^^ a part of which has become prover-^ 
bial. He fought the compromises to the last. In his speech at 
Rochester in 1858 he had alluded to the '^ irrepressible conflict,*' 
and this phrase also has become famous, as well as the declara- 
tion that '* the United States must and will become either 
entirely a slaveholding nation or entirely a free labor nation.** 
In 1860 in the Senate he avowed that his vote should never be 
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given to sanction slavery in the common territories of the 
United States, ** or anywhdte else in the world." His services' 
as Secretary of State during the Rebellion were of the first 
order, and especially his management of our foreign relations. 
Undoubtedly his wisdom and forethought saved us upon more 
than one occasion from a foreign war. His adherence to office 
under President Johnson did much to injure his populaiity ; 
and perhaps he was not sorry definitely to retire from public life 
in 1869, and to find a new and rational pleasure in prolonged 
foreign travel. Mr. Seward was a man of fine literary tastes, of 
no mean literary skill ; he had the faculty of acquiring and of 
keeping friends ; and in the social circle he was devoted and 
affectionate. The disappointment of his public life, which con- 
sidered altogether was eminently successful, was his failure to 
secure the Presidency ; but it must have been an alleviation to 
know that he shared this with so many eminent nien. His 
public career was peculiarly consistent, and perhaps of all pub- 
lic characters of his time he was of tenest found upon the side 
of the oppressed and the unfortunate, even in cases which' had 
no political significance. 

The man who even before 1846, and in that year, argued that 
slavery was local and dependent upon State law, was Salmon P. 
Chase, of Ohio, and nothing could be more astonishing than the 
changes which ultimately placed such a lawyer upon the bench 
of the Supreme Court, and in the place just before occupied by 
Chief-Justice Taney. He was one of the few remarkable men 
toj/i^Sffixi the old Liberty Party was indebted for an existence, to 
which the Republican Party also owes something. He was the 
first or among the first to propose the Free Soil movement and 
the BufiFalo Convention in 1848, and over this body he presided. 
He too was sent to the United States Senate by a coalition of Free 
Soil members and Democrats of the Ohio Legislature in 1849 ; but 
the Ohio Democrats in their State Convention had already de- 
clared slavery to be a national evil, which rendered the coali- 
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tion at least not absurd and contradictory. Mr. Chase made 
baste to disavow all connection with the Democrats after the 
nomination of Mr. Pierce in 1852, upon a pro-slavery platform. 
>Vith his record and strong opinions upon the subject- of slavery 
he came naturally into the Republican Party, and into the 
Cabinet of President Lincoln as Secretary of the Treasury in 
1861. As Chief-Justice of the United States, his great learning, 
his sense of equity, and his liberal views 4»f important public 
questions won him a permanent reputation as a lawyer. He 
did not always agree with the policy of the Republican Party, 
and he was even talked of as a candidate of the Democrats for 
the Presidency — a nomination which' was not accorded to him, 
but which it was understood that he was willing to accept un- 
der certain conditions. He is an excellent instance of what the 
reader of this chapter mubt have observed — the tendency, dur- 
ing stormy political seasons, of really able men to cut loose the 
bonds of party and to seek in new affiliations the accomplish- 
ment of cherished purposes and the vindication of profound 
convictions. Judge Chase, in his own State, was a man of un- 
bounded |>opularity. This was never shaken by any course 
which he thought fit to pursue ; and to the last ro man ever 
doubted his integrity. 

Not as President, but as one of the leaders who made the 
Republican Party possible, the career of Abraham Lincoln be- 
fore he was elected to the office in which he died a martyr to 
his principles, ought here to be alluded to. In Congress, which 
he entered in 1848, he doubted the constitutionality of slavery 
in the District of Columbia ; he suggested the expediency of 
abolishing the slave-trade there ; and he w^armly advocated the 
Wilmot Proviso. When the project for the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise was brought forward, he found his place in 
the great contest at once. His platform duels with Douglas in 
Illinois w^ill never be forgotten, and his speech at Springfield 
utterly demolished the sophistry of the *' great principle" 
which asserted that a man in Nebraska might not only goveru 
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himself, but also govern other persons without their consent. 
He too declared that no government could endure permanently 
which was ^^ half slave and half free.*' How well he demeaned 
himself in his high office it is unnecessary to say. He grew 
larger and larger under the pressure of the terrible situation ; 
he was as tender as a woman, and as stern as a Roman ; he 
thought, planned, acted, always with perfect caution, with 
native sagacity, with a perfect appreciation of the situation. It 
was no jaccident, it was the impulse of character and the 
prompting of the heart which led Abraham Lincoln into the 
Bepublican Party, of which he was a defender and ornament. 
In the most doubtful days,* if there be a party which is on the 
side of justice and humanity, a man with a heart is sure to find 
it ; and if there be another, its exact opposite, pledged to op- 
pression, to selfishness, and to corruption, the man without a 
heart is sure to drift into it. 

In this chapter many honored names have been necessarily 
omitted. The object has been to refer to only a few of the 
most prominent as examples of fidelity to great principles and 
to ideas worthy of the support of the American people. After 
all, more have been omitted than mentioned. We might have 
spoken of Horace Mann, the uncompromising philanthropist, 
the profound scholar, and the life-long advocate of popular edu« 
cation ; of John G. Palfrey, who was among the first of Massa- 
chusetts Whigs to risk all save the reward of a good conscience 
for the sake of the slave ; of the young and eloquent Burlin- 
game, first known as a popular speaker, but who afterward 
developed into a most able diplomatist ; and we might have 
added something of the magnetic influence which drew the 
young men of the North about the banner of freedom, and 
awakened an enthusiasm which made the strict lines and the 
self-seeking policy of the old parties distasteful to their gener- 
ous natures. Happy will the nation be should any such great 
emergency again arise, if once more the old honesty shall be 
awakened and the old enthusiasm stimulated t 
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IB 
■■»,4i9 


*"r,wi' 










14W9 


S7 0hio 


'■■;:;; 


030 
1.4M 


»0 

-Mi- 

■■i.«6' 










1 

B7 


VBrmonl, 


■;j^ss" 


'"'•a 




M-OOI 
lM,tM 




S,59r.070 

.^tj... 


m^ 


ajB4.07> 


"™ 


».«I8 


S,M8 


Me6.t« 
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EIiECTOBAIi VOTE OF 1872. 







PKfSIDENT. 


VlCB-Pilfi.SIDKNT. 


1 




. 


1 

1 — "S 








1 

} 

i 








1 


• • 








Statbs. 


O 

B 

GO 

00 


^ ««? .1 . 
010,9 


• 
mm 

3 


1 . 
' s 

Ob 

. 


c 


S 

■ 

1:5 

• 






I 


s: 

S i 

ft, p 

►it 


3,2 s 




d 

• 

!5 


1 

s 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 Alabama../ 


»io 


1 




• ■ 


' 10 






. , 




1 

• • • , • 




• ■ 


10 


2 
3 


ArkaiiHas. 




■ 






6 .... 

i 6 










• • • • » 

1 
■ ■ • 1 • • 




6 


6 


California 





' 




6 


4 
5 
6 
7 


Gonnecticat 


G 
3 


..;.. 


2 




..! () 
..! 3 
.. 4 
8 .. 


5 




'5 




• • • , • • 

1 

• • • . 






fl 


Delaware 


3 


Florida 1 


4 -!- 


4 


Georgia 


• • 


..: 6 


11 


81llmoi8 


21 


• . • * 






... 1:1 


, » 








1 






21 




15 


• • 1 • ■ 






.; !.-> 










1 

■ « • • • 






15 


lOlowa 


11 


1 






..j 11 


• * 








• • • • • 






11 


\1 Kausas 


6 


1 






•1. 5 


, , 








• • • ■ 






5 


12 K«*ntnrkv... 1 




8 4 






! 


8 








3 ..i 1 






12 


18 

14 


Loiiisiaaa 










6 .... 

. i 7 










1 

• - • ■ • 




8 


8 


Maine 


7 


1 




7 


15 IMaryland i 


• • • 


8.. 






1 ■ 


8 








• • • ' • ■ 






8 


16 Massachusettd < 


13 


• . • • 






.. 13 


, , 








1 

• • • , • • 






13 


17 Michigan ! 


11 








, , 


11 


• ■ 








. . i 

• • • a 






11 


18 Miimwota 


o 










; 5 










. ..!.. 






5 


19 Mi«m8sippi 


8 


1 






.. 8 


, . 








• • • • • 






8 


?0 


.niKsoiin 




6 8 

• • • • 




i 




6 

• • 


5 




3 . 


. 1.. 

1 

• • • • • 






15 


?1 


NebraiKka ' 


3 
3 


• • 


8 

3 


8 


:22 


Nevada 


3 


23 


New Hampshire 


6 


..'.. 


' 




-. 


5 


^ , 








• • ■ • • 






5 


24 


New Jt'Psey 


9 


1 






.. 


9 


• 








a a a * • • 






9 


25 


New York 


83 








i; 85 










1 






35 


2^ 


Norlh Carolina 


10 




• ■ 






• • 


10 


• • 








1 






10 


V7 


Ohio 


23 
3 




« • 






• 


22 
3 


• 
• • 








1 

• • • • ■ 

1 

• • • ' • • 






22 


28 


Ore^^on ... 


3 


2S» 


Pennssylvania 


29 












2!l 










1 






29 


3() 


Rhode Island 


4 

7 










• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


i 4 

1 7 

I 
* ■ • • 

' • ■ • • 

5 


is 

8 

• • 








• • • > • • 

• • • 1 • • 

. , i . . 

r 

• « a ■ • A 

I 

• • a • • 






4 


31 


South Carolina 


• • • • 

12.. 
8 


7 


3-2 


Tuniie«6ce^ 


13 


33 


Texa:} 




8 


ai 


Vermont 


5 


• • 


• • 


6 


35 


Virginia 


11 


.. 


• « 








H 


• • 








. ..(.. 






11 


36 


West Virginia 


5 












5 










. . .' .. 






5 


91 


^£jigCOa»iii » .....r^ 


.10- 




-r^' 


^Tr 


TT 


-10 














- — 


10 




Total 


a^o 'fits' 2! i'i7'as(» 

\ ■ s \ \ ■ 


'•i "1 •'. *l 


ijll 


1 


360 
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REP-UBLICAN VICTORIES, 



POFUIiAB VOTE OF 1876. 



States. 



1 Alabama... 

2 Arkansas.. 

3 C'aliromia . 

4 Colorado... 

5 Coun€>cticut 

6 Delaware. . . 

7 Florida 

8!0et>rKia .... 
Illinois 

lO' Indiana... . 

]l{low<i 

l::2!Kanfsa8 

18 Kentucky.. 
14!L')Uisiaoii. . 
15| Maine 

16 Maryland... 

17 Mai«Kacireth 
l8;Mkhigan .. 
l9|Minnc8r)tn.. 
SOMiseifsippi. 
SllMi'Souii... 
i!2 Nebraska. . . 

2:i Nevada 

24!N. H'pshlri 
251 New Jersej 
20 New York.. 
27|N, Carolinu 

28,Ohio 

29.0regon 

30 PennsyWa 

31 Hhode liiPd 

32 S. Carolina 
33| Tennessee. 

34iTexas 

35 Vermont... 
80 Virginia. .. . 

87 W. Virginia 

88 Wleconuin.. 

Total . . 
Tilden's Hi J 



S. J. Tildcn, 
Democratic. 



Vote. 



M^j. 



102,002 33.772 
58,071 i 19,113 

76,4«5; 

Electors chosen | 
61,934 1,712 
13,38 i 2,629 

22,923 

130.088 79,642 

258.6(U : 

213,62Hi 5,515 

112,099 ; 

37,902' ' 

159,690, 59,772 
70.50bi ; 



49.823 

91,780 
108.777 
141,095 

48,799 
112,173 
20:J,077 

17,554 
9,308 

38,509 
115,962 
521,949 
125,427 
823,182 

14,149 
866.158 

10,712 

00,C06 
1&3.166 
104,755 

20.954 
189,670 

66,4551 
133,9271 



I • « ■ • • ■ ■ 

19,766 



59,568 
64,389 



11,690 
26,568 
17,010 



48.600' . 
69,9551 : 



J{. B. naycs, 
Republican. 



Vote. 



by 



44.112 j 
12.384 i 



68,230 

38,669 

? 9,269 

Leuls- 

59,034 

10,752 

23.849 

50,440 

278,232 

208,011 

171.327 

78,322 

97,150 

75,135 

66.3(50 

71.961 

150,063 

166.534 

72,902 

52,0. 5 

145,029 

31.910 

10.S83 

41,5:i9 

103,517 

489,207 

108,417 

830,698 

15,206 

384,122 

15,787 

91,670 

89,f)66 

44,800 

44.092 

fl5,5&S 

42.698 

130,668 



4.284,757 545 672 : 4,038,K0 
>rity (166,909 



MaJ. 



2,738 
latare. 



926 

> • • • ■ 

1,971 

5b,i»i 

82,511 



II 



6l 

0% 



289 
47 



774 



4,027 
15,814 

40.423 
15..'J42 
21,780 



10.826 
1.075 
2,954 



2,747 

647 

0,870 

4,947 

9G4 



28,888 



17,238 
9,.533 
t<,001 
7,776 
1,944 



663 
83 

779 
9,060 
2,311 



8.498 
2.320 



76 

71SJ 

1,987 



878 



141 



86 
110 
818 



10 

84 

766 

72 



64 
1,599 



43 
2,859 



3,057 

510 

7,187 

68 



1,636 



1.878 
l.SOO 




1,819 
60 



27 



0,522 



s 



O ! 
O i 

CO ! 



19 



86 



286 



* • • • • 



23 



• • • • • 



71 



97 

117 



Total 
Vote. 



170,232 

97,029 

155,800 



1,828 

'"76 

"63 



122,156 

24,133 

46,772 

180,5.34 

.554,493 

431,070 

292,463 

124,133 

259.608 

145,643 

116,78ft 

163,804 

259.703 

817,528 

194.144 

164,778 

851.765 

58.506 

19,691 

80,124 

£20.234 

1,017,.^30 

833.844 

658.ftl9 

29.805 

758.869 

26,627 

182,778 

222.732 

149.655 

64,846 

2.%.228 

100.526 

256.131 



2,686 8.412,605 
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BL12GTOBA.I. VOTE OF 1876. 














PRE9I- 
DENT. 


Vice- 
Presi- 
dent. 






PrVhi. 1 V'*^*" 

»«'''• +i DENT. 










§f 


i 




L^ 


J3 




States. 

• 


s 

as 

• • • • 
6 
8 

• • • ■ 


i. 
^.» 

«^ 

10 
6 

• * • • 

• • • • 

6 
8 

• • • • 

11 

• ■ • • 

16 

• « • 

ivi 

• • • • 

• • • 

• « • * 

• • • 

8 


« • • 

6 
3 

• • • « 

• • • • 

4 

• ■ • ■ 

81 

• • • 

11 
5 

• • • • 

8 
7 

• • • 

13 

11 

6 

• • • • 


o 

u 
•o 
o_: 

4;'C 

10 
6 

• • • • 
« ■ • • 

6 
8 

• • 

11 

• • • • 

15 

• • • • 

• • • « 

• • • • 

8 

• • « • 
■ • • • 

• • • • 

8 


• 

lo 

1- 

10 
6 

% 

6 
3 

; 4 
ill, 
21 
15 
11 
6 
12; 

?; 

8 
18 
111 

: 8! 


States. 


OB 
V 

«® 

V 

8 
6 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 

• m 

22 
8 

29 
4 

7 

» • • • 

• • • 

5 


2 !l 

. V ® 


tm 
•0 

e . 
15 

« • • 

.... 

• • • . 

9 
85 
10 


• 


1 

1 Alabama 

S Aiicansas 

3 California.... 

4 Colorado 

5 Connecticat. . 

6 Delaware 


21 
22 
28 
24 

:25 
26 
27 
28 


Missouri 

Nebraska .... 

Nevada 

N. H'mpehire 
New Jersey . . 
New York. . . . 
N. Carolina.. 
Ohio 


15 

• • • 

• • « • 

• • • • 

9 
85 
10 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • ■ 

12 
8 

• • • • 

11 

5 

. . . 

184 


1 ■ • • • 

1 5 

1 * * * * 
« • • • 
• • • • 

22 

' 8 

29 
, 4 

I 7 

• • • 

5 

• • • • 

10 
1F5 


1 

15 
8 
8 
5 
9 

36 


7 Florida* 

8 Georgia 


4 


10 
22 


9 Illinois 

10 Indiana 


SI 


29 
80 
31 
82 
33 
34 

as 

85 


Oregon* 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 
S. Carolina*. . 
Tennetfsee.... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 


• 
• 

• 
• 

1 


• • 

ia'i 

8 

• ■ • 

11 


3 

29 


lH«>wa 

12 Kansas 

18 Kentncky .... 

14 Louisiana*. . . 

15 Maine 

Ifi Maryland 


• • • • 

8 
7 

• « • • 

13 

11 

6 

• • > • 


4 
7 

13 
8 
5 

11 


17 Masearh'setts 
18M1chlg.in.... 
19 Minnesota.... 
SO Mississippi. . . 


87 
88 


W.Virginia.. 
Wisconsin.... 

Total 


• • • • 

10 
185 


5 

• • • • 

184 1 


6 
10 

^869 



* From Florida two seU of cortlflcftte* were reeetred ; from Lendlnim, three : from Oregon, two ; iind 
fr'>m Sonth Carolliift, two. They were referied to an Electoral CommlHion, formed nmder the pr- Titloot 
<*f ibeCompromiM Bill, approved January S9tb, 1877 ; the CommiHion deeidad in faTor of eooniinf the 
Electorfti Vota, ac retamed in the table. 

If umber of Counties in each State and Territory in 1878. 



IjAIabama 

2' Arkansas 

8 California 

4 Colorado 

5 (Connecticut.... 

CDelaware 

7 Florida 

SGeorgia 

ailinols 

10 Indiana 

11 Iowa 

12 Kansas 

13 Kentncky 

llLouimua 

15 Maine 

16 Maryland 

i7)laa«ri$bQcetta. 
18 Michigan,.,^, 



67! 191 Minnesota 

74 20^ Mississippi 

52 21;Mi8sonri 

80 22 Nebraska. 

8, 28 Nevada. 

3 24 New Hampshire. 

89 25 New Jersey 

137, 26 New York...... 

102 37 North Carolina. . 

92 28 Ohio 

99: 290regon 

76 30 Pennsylvania 

117 31 Rhode I>land.... 

58 32 South Carolina.. 

16 33 Tennessee 

28 84 Texas 

14j asV^rmoutr,. r... 

78.86.yirginUt..^ 



71! 87 
75 88 



115 
62 
14 

'0 
21 

60 

94 

88 



I 



West Virginia. 
Wisconein.... 



Total Counties... 
Tebbitorxss. 



23 8 

67 4 

6,i 5 

83 6 

9*1 7 

151 : 8 

14«j 1 
.105IJ 



Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mczioo. 

Utah 

Washington. . 
Wyoming.... 



Total. 



54 
60 

2299 



6 

84 
10 
10 
13 
80 
34 

5 

I2I 
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EEPUBLICAN VICTORIES, 



BEPUBIilOAN FmAKCIAIi AOHTEnTSldSNTS. 

'Official Trbaaurt Statement, Showivo the Aictvual Reductions in the 
Prinrlpal) Interest, and Per Capita Amount or the Public 
Debt, FROM 1865 TO 1880. 



Total interest- 
bearing debt. 



1885 8,281,811,918 29 

1865-Auff. 8d.... 2.881,f 30,894 06 
1860— July ist.... 2.3:«,.331,207 60 

1867 2,^48,007,387 66 

1868 2,202,088,727 C» 

1860 2,162,060,522 89 

1870 2.046,455,722 89 

1871 1,934,696.750 00 

1872 1,814794,100 00 

1873 ) 1,710,483,9.50 00 

1874 1,788,930,750 00 

1873 1,722,67«,800 00 

1876 1,710,685.460 00 

1877 ,1,711,888,500 00 

1878 1,794,735 650 00 

1879 1,797.64:},700 00 

1880 j 1,728,908, 100 00 



Annual In- 
terest charge. 



l.W.742,617 48 

150.977,697 87 

146.068.196 29 

138,892,451 39 

]28.450.5!)a 14 

125,523.998 84 

118,784,960 84 

111,949,330 50 

103.988.468 00 

96,049,804 00 

96,796,004 50 

96,855,690 50 

95,104,269 00 

93.160,648 60 

94,654,472 50 

83,773,778 50 

79,633,961 00 



Debt on which 

interest lias 

ceased. 



1,245,771 20 
1,.')03,030 09 
935.092 05 
1,840,615 01 
1,197,340 89 
6,260.181 00 
3,70S,6U 00 
1,943,002 26 
7,926,?J6 26 

51.929.710 26 
3,216,500 26 

11,425,820 26 
8,902,420 96 

16,648,860 26 
5,.594.560 26 

87,015,680 26 
7,621,455 26 



Debt bearing 
no interest. 



458.000,180 85 
461,616,311 51 
439,969,874 04 
428,218.101 20 
408,401,782 61 
421.131,510 55 
430.506.064 42 
416.565,680 06 
480.580,431 52 
472,009,832 94 
509,54:J,128 17 
498,182,411 60 
405.807,196 89 
476,764,081 84 
4\5.875.6»2 27 
410,835,741 78 
888,800,815 37 



Outstanding 
principal. 



1865.. 

1865- 

1865- 

1867. 

1868..! 

18(50..' 

1S70. . 

isn.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

j8T0.., 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 



2.680.647.869 74 
2.844,649,626 66 
2,778,286,173 69 
2,678 126.103 87 
8,611. 687.a51 19 
2,r)8S.452,213 94 
2.480.672 427 81 
8.3.')3,21 1.333 32 
2.253.251,828 78 
8,284,482.993 20 
2,251,690.468 43 
2,232,284,531 95 
2,180,396.067 15 
2,206.301:892 10 
8,256,905,892 58 
8.845 495,073 04 

8.120.415.870 63 



Cash in the 

Treasury 

July 1. 



Total debt, less 

cash in 

Treasury. 



5,838,013 
88,218,055 
187,200,000 
169,974,6f»8 
130,884.437 
155,680,:M0 
149.502.471 
106,217,263 
103,470,798 
129.020.9^2 
147,541,314 
142,243,.%1 
119,4>'.9.726 
186.085,960 
8.'M,823,612 
a49,Q-'0.167 
801,068,622 



96 8,674.81.5.856 76 
13 2.756,-31,571 48 
a5 2,636,('36.163 84 
18 2,.'iG8, 151,211 60 
96 2,480,853.413 7A 
a5 2,482.771,873 00 
60 2,831,160,9.56 21 
65 2,846,9{)4.068 67 
43 2.149.780,.530 &5 
45 2.105.462,060 75 
74 2.104.149,158 69 
82 2,090.041,170 13 
70 2,060,925,840 45 
73 2,019,275.431 87 
08 1.999 8S2.280 45 
0i;l,99(t,414.006 08 
88 1,010,826,747 75 



Population 

of the 

United States. 



84,748,000 
&>,228.000 
36,460,000 
36,211,000 
86,073,000 
37.756,000 
88..%8,371 
80.655.000 
40,604,000 
41.704.000 
42,a':6,000 
44.060,000 
45.S16.O0O 
46,624.000 
47.968.000 
40,8$16 000 
50356,000 



Debt 
per 



Interest 
per 



capita, capita. 



76 96 
78 25, 
74 82 
69 26 
67 10 
04 48 
(i0 46 
66 81 
62 04 
60 49. 

40 10 
47 44 
45 48 
43 31 

41 67 
40 48 
87 74 



3 97 

4 SO 
4 12 
884 
3 48 
8 83 
808 



8 
2 
8 
8 

8 
8 

8 
1 
1 
1 



88 
£6 
35 
31 
19 
10 
00 
07 
OB 
50 



LIFE OF 



JAMES A. GARFIELD 



OP OHIO. 



LIFE OF 



JAMES A. GARFIELD. 



CHAPTER I. 

BIRTH AND ANCESTRY. 



Probably it was the rather German-looking face of General 
Garfield that led a German paper in St. Louis to trace for him 
a Teutonic ancestry, by an ingenious etymological study of his 
Tiame. What his forefathers were in remote times nobody 
^nows, for the household traditions, like those of most New 
^England families, do not go beyond the Atlantic. The name 
seems to be broadly English enough, in spite of the possibility 
of its being a corruption of Garf elder, or Gerbef elder, to be fol- 
lowed back to an Anglo-Saxon source, and we shall doubtless 
hear before long of an abundance of reniote English cousins 
ready to claim kinship with the Republican candidate. There 
is nothing like a nomination for the Presidency to broaden a 
man^s family ties. But whether the original stock be Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic, the American offshoot is as free from any 
foreign grafts as the purest Puritan blood of New England. 

On both his father's and his mother's side General Garfield 
comes of a long line of New England ancestry. The first of the 
American Garfields was Edward, who came from Chester, Eng- 
land, to Massachusetts Bay as early as 1630, settled at Water- 
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town, and died June 14th, 1672, aged ninety-seven. His son, 

Edward, Jr., had two wives ; first Rebecca^ , the mother of 

all his children, and second, Joanna, the widow of Thomas 
Buckminstcr, of Muddy River (Brookline), and the maternal 
ancestor of Colonel Joseph Buckminster, of Barre, who com> 
mauded a regiment in the battle of Bunker Hill, where he ac- 
quired a reputation for prudence and bravery. Edward Gar- 
lield, Jr., died in 1672, and his inventory amounted to £457 : 8 : 6. 
He was one of the earliest proprietors of Watertown, and was 
selectman in 1638, 1655, and 1652. 

His son, Captain Benjamin Garfield, bom in 1648, admitted, 
freeman in 1690, was representative of Watertown to the Great 
and General Court nine times between 1689 and 1717 ; and. 
he held numerous municipal appointments. He had two 
wives, Mehitabel Hawkins and Elizabeth Bridge, and eight 
children ; by the second wife he had a son Thomas, bom De- 
cember 12th, 1680, who was a prominent and leading citizen of 
Weston. He married Mercy Bigelow, daughter of Joshua and 
Elizabeth (Flagg) Bigelow, and had twelve chiUiren. The 
third, Thomas, married Rebecca Johnson, of Lunenburg, and 
had the following children : Solomon, born July 18th, 1743, 
and married May 20th, 1760, to Sarah Stimson,.of Sudbury — 
these were the great grandfather and grandmother of General 
James A. Garfield ; Rebecca, born September 28d, 1745, mar< 
ried, October 31st,*1765, David Fiske ; Abraham, born April 
3d, 1748, died August 15th, 1775, in the Revolutionary army ; 
Hannah, born August 15th, 1750 ; Lucy, born March 3cl, 1745. 
The General's great-grandfather Solomon Garfield, was mar- 
ried in 1766 to Sarah Stimson, a widow, with children by her 
first husband, and went to live in the town of Weston, Massa- 
chusetts. Abraham Garfield, a brother of Solomon, was in the 
light at Concord Bridge, and was one of the signers of the affi- 
davits sent to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia to prove 
that the British were the aggressors in that affair and fired twice 
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• 
before the patriots replied. It seems that the skirmish was re^ 
yarded somewhat as if it had been a case of assault and battery, 
and the patriots were desirous of justifying themselves by show- 
ing that the other fellows began the fight. After the Kevoluv 
tionary War closed there was a large emigration from Hassachu^ 
setts into the wilderness of Central New York. » Solomon Gar- 
field packed his household goods upon a wagon, joined the 
^' movers,'^ and went to Otsego County. He bought wild land 
in the township of Worcester, and reared a family of five chil- 
dren — ^Thomas, Solomon, Hannah, ReDecca, and Lucy. 

One of Solomon Ghirfield^s sons, Thomas, was the grandfather 
of General Garfield. He grew up in Worcester, married Asc- 
nath Hill, worked hard on a stony farm, had four children — 
Polly, Betsey, Abram, and Thomas — and died at thirty (when 
his youngest son Abram was two years old) of small-pox, which 
he contracted during a journey he made to Albany with a load 
of produce. His son Abram, born in 1709, was bound out to 
James Stone, a relative on his mother^ s side. At the age of fif- 
teen he left his guardian and went to Madrid, St. Lawrence 
County, New York, where he worked by the month on a farm 
for three years. Afterward, when eighteen years old, he 
made Ms way to Newburg, Ohio, where he got employment 
chopping and clearing land. His guard ian^s wife was an aunt 
of £liza Ballbu, the girl whom he was afterward to marry. The 
mother of Eliza moved from Richmond, New Hampshire, with 
her family, after the death of her husband, and her children 
and the Garfield children got their education in the same dis- 
trict school-house in Worcester Township. 

Eliza Bailouts father was a cousin of Hosea Ballou, the 
founder of Universalism in this country. Eliza was born in 1801. 
The Balloua are of Huguenot orgin, and are directly descended 
from Maturin Ballou, who fied from France on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and with other French Protestants joined 
Roger Williams' colony in Rhode Island, the only American col- 
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ony founded on the basis of full religious liberty. The gift of 
eloquence is undoubtedly derived by General Garfield from the 
Ballous, who were a race of preachers. When Eliza^s oldest 
brother, James, was eighteen, he got what was called in New 
York at that time the ^^ Ohio fever, ^* and persuaded his mother 
to sell the scanty possessions of the family in Otsego County and 
move to the new State with the three younger children. They 
left Worcester in 1814, followed the Susquehana Valley down 
to UaiTisburg, then turned westward across the mountains, and, 
crossing the Ohio River at Wheeling, reached Perry Township, 
about ten miles from Zanesville, Muskingum County, at the end 
of the sixth week. 

In 1820, Abram Garfield, then lacking a few months of his 
majority, left Newburg, Ohio, to join his old Otsego neighbors 
near Zanesville. He was a tall, robust young fellow, of very 
much the same type as his famous son, but a handsomer man, 
according to the verdict of his wife. He had a sunny, genial 
temper, like most men of great physical strength, was a great 
favorite with his associates, and was a natural leader and mas- 
ter of the rude characters with whom he was thrown in* his 
forest-clearing work and his later labors in building the Ohio 
Canal. His education was confined to a few terms in the Wor- 
cestcr district school, and the only two specimens of his writing 
extant show that it was not thorough enough to give him much 
knowledge of the science of orthography. He was fond of 
reading, but the hard life of a poor man in a new country gave 
him little time to read books, if he had had the money to buy 
them. The weekly newspapers and a few volumes borrowed 
from neighbors formed his intellectual diet. It was only nat- 
ural that the stout, handsome young man should speedily fall 
in love v/ith his old schoolmate, Eliza, at whose mother's home 
in Muskingum County he was warmly welcomed. She was a 
slender girl, short of stature, with blue eyes and fair hair like 
his own, active, healthy, industrious, trained in all household 
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labors, expert at the spiDiiiBg-wheel and the loom, and able, in 
spite of her delicate-looking frame, to lend a vigorous hand to 
help her brothers in the hanrest-field, as girls used to do in tho 
pioneer days. In a word, she was just the wife for a young 
fellow like Abram Garfield, who had his way to make in the 
world. 

Short courtships and early marriages were the rule in those 
days. Life was too serious and laborious to spend much time 
in loFe-making. On the 3d of February, 1829» Abram Garfield 
and Eliza Ballou were married in the village of 2«anesvillo by 
a Justice of the Peace named Richard H. Uogan. The bride- 
groom lacked nine months of being twenty- one years of age, 
and the bride was only eighteen. They went to Newburg, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio — now a part of the City of Cleveland 
—and began life in a small log-house on a new farm of eighty 
acres. In January, 1821, their first child, Mehitabel, was born. 
In October, 1823, Thomas was bom, and Alary, in October, 
1824. In 1826 the family removed to New Philadelphia, Tus< 
carawas County, where the father had a contract to construct 
three miles of canaL Men who worked for him are still living, 
and remenrber his great strength and energy and his remark abb 
control over the force of workmen in his employ Three years 
were spent in New Philadelphia. In 1827 the fourth child, James 
B.,.was bom. This was the only one of the children that tho 
parents lost. He died in 1830, after the family returned to tho 
lake country. In January, 1830, Abi-am wont to Orange Town- 
ship, Cuyahoga County, where lived Amos Boynton, his half- 
brother — the son of his mother by her second husband — and 
bought eighty acres of land at two dollars an acre. The.coun* 
try was nearly all wild, and the new farm had to be carved out 
of the forest. Boynton purchased at the same time a tract of 
the some size adjoining, and the two families lived together for 
a few weeks in a log-house built by the joint labors of tho men. 
Soon a second cabin was reared across the road. The dwoUiog 
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of the Garficlds was built after the standard pattern of the 
houses of poor Oliio farmers in that day. Its walls were of 
logs, its roof was of shingles split with an axe, and its floor of 
rude thick planking split out of tree-trunks with a wedge and 
maul. It had only a single room, at one end of which iiiras 
the big cavernous chimney, where the cooking was done, and 
at the other a bed. The younger children slept in a trundle- 
bed, which was pushed under the bedstead of their parents in 
the day-time to get it out of the way, for there was no room to 
spare ; the older cues olimbed a ladder to the loft under the 
steep roof. In this house James A. Garfield was bom, Novem- 
ber 10th, 1831. 

The father worked hard early and late to clear his land and 
plant and gather ]bis crops. No man in all the region around 
could wield an axe like him. Fenced fields soon took the place 
of the forest ; an orchard was planted, a barn built, and the 
family was full of hope for the future when death removed its 
strong support. One day in May, 1833, a fire broke out in tbo 
woods, and Abram Garfield, after heating his blood and exerting 
his strength to keep the flames from his fences and fields, sat 
down to rest where a cold wind blew, and was seized with a 
violent sore throat. A country doctor put a blister on his neck, 
which seemed only to hasten his death. Just before he died, 
pointing to his children, he said to his wife, ^^ Eliza, I have 
planted four saplings in these woods. I leave them to your 
care.^^ He was buried in a corner of a wheat-field on his farm. 
James, the baby, was eighteen months old at the time. His moth- 
er remembers that the father, a few days before he died, was 
reading a volume of ** Plutarch's Lives'- and holding the boy 
on one knee. James had just begun to say '* papa'' and ** mam- 
ma," and the two words were his whole vocabulary. Stopping 
his reading a moment to listen to the child's prattle, the father 
said, *^ Say Plutarch, James." The boy pronounced the 
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word plainly, and repeated it several times. *' Eliza/' said the 
father, '♦ this boy will be a great scholar some day." 

The loss of th9 father threw the family into great distress. 
They were in debt, and there seemed no way out of their 
trouble but to give up the homestead. The neighbors advised 
the mother to break up the family, find homes for the older 
children, and get some sort of employment to support herself 
and the baby ; but she determined to make an effort to keep the 
household together* Thomas, the oldest boy, was ten years old, 
and soon. became the main stay of the family. H(i was a brave, 
aSectionate, industrious lad, stalwart of frame, and devoted to 
his mother and the younger children. Fifty acres of the farm 
were sold to pay the debts, and on the remaining thirty Mrs. 
Ccarfield managed, by the hardest toil and the closest economy, 
to rear her family. Tho nas did not marry until he was thirty, 
when James had got his education and begun his career, and 
the load of poverty had been lifted from the mother. He now 
lives in Michigan. The two sisters are married and live in So- 
lon, Ohio. 

Abram Garfield was a Whig in politics, and a great admirer 
of Henry Clay. He joined the Disciples Church, with his wife, 
soon after his marriage, and not long after the denomination 
was formed, under the influence of the preaching of Alexander 
CampbelL 



CHAPTER n. 

A TOILSOME BOYHOOD. 

Thb childhood of James A. Garfield was passed in almost 
complete isolation from social influences save those which pro- 
ceeded from the home of his mother and that of his Uncle 
Boynton. The farms of the Garfields and Boyntons were par- 
tially separated from the settled country around by a large 
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tracfc of forest on one side and a deep rocky ravine ^n another. 
About a mile away ran the Chagrin River through a wild gorge. 
For many years after ■ Abram Garfield and» his half-brother 
Boynton built their log cabins, the nearest house was seven 
miles distant, and when the country became well settled the 
rugged character of the surface around their farms kept neigh- 
bors at a distance too great for the children of the two families 
to find associates among them, save at the district school. So 
the cousins grew up together like brothers and sisters. Indeed 
there was a double bond between the two families, for Mrs. 
Boynton was a sister of Mrs. Garfield. Boynton had six children 
—three boys and three girls— who with the four Garfield chil- 
dren made a harmonious group, which only separated when the 
older boys went away to earn wages at wood chopping or in the 
hay-field. 

The district school-house stood upon a corner of the Garfield 
farm, and it was there, when nearly four years old, that James 
conned his '* Noah Webster's Spelling Book," and learned his 
** a-b ab's." The teacher was a young man from New Hamp- 
shire, named Foster. A few weeks after the term began he 
told Mrs. Garfield that ** Jimmy'' was the most uneasy boy in 
the school ; it was impossible to make him keep still, he said, 
but he learned very fast. By the next spring " Jimmy" read 
tolerably well, and the schoolmaster gave him a Testament as a 
reward for being the best scholar in his class. 

James was put to farm work as soon as he was big enough to 
be of any use. The family was very poor, and the mother 
often worked in the fields with the boys. She spun the yarn 
and wove the cloth for the children's clothes and her own, 
sewed for the neighbors, knit stockings, cooked the simple 
meals for the household in the big fireplace, over which hung 
an iron crane for the pot-hooks, helped plant and hoe the corn 
and gather the hay crop, and even assisted the oldest boy to * 
clear and fence land. In the midst of this toilsome life the 
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brave little woman found time to instil into the minds of her 
children the religious and moral maxims of her New England 
ancestry. Every day she read four chapters of the Bible — a 
practice she keeps up to this time, and has never interrupted 
for a single day save when lying upon a sick bed. The chil- 
dren lived in an atmosphere of religious thought and discus- 
sion. Uncle Boynton, who was a second father to the Garfield 
family, flavored all his talk with Bible quotations. He carried 
a Testament in his pocket wherever he went, and would sit on 
Ms plough-beam at the end of a furrow to take it out and read a 
chapter. It was a time of religious ferment in^ Northern Ohio. 
New sects filled the air with their doctrinal cries. The Disci- 
ples, a sect founded by the preaching of Alexander Campbell, 
an eloquent and devout man of Scotch descent, who ranged 
over Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, from his 
home at Bethany in the *' Pan Handle,'* had made great prog- 
ress. They assailed all creeds as made by men, and declared the 
Bible to be the only rule of life. Attacking all the older de- 
nominations, they were vigorously attacked in turn. James* 
mind was filled at an early day with the controversies this new 
sect excited. The guests at his mother's house were mostly 
travelling preachers, and the talk of the neighborhood, when 
not about the crops and farm labors, was usually on religious 
topics. Politics had only a secondary hold on the local mind. 
When a lad of seven or eight, James was asked one day whether 
he was a Whig or a Democrat. He replied : ** I'm a Whig, 
but I've not been baptized," supposing the party names to have 
some connection with the denominational divisions of which he 
heard so much. 

At the district school James was known as a fighting boy. 
He found that the larger boys were disposed to insult and 
abuse a little fellow who had no father nor big brother to pro- 
tect him, and he resented such imposition with all the force of 
a sensitive nature backed by a hot temper, great physical cour- 
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age, and a strength unusual for his age. His big brother Thomas 
had tiuished his schooling and was much away from home, 
working by the day or month to earn money for the support of 
the family. Many stories are told in Orange of the pluck 
shown by the future Major-General in his encounters with, the 
rough country lads in defence of bis boyish rights and honor. 
They say he never began a fight and never cherished malice, 
but when enraged by taunts or insults would attack boys 
of twice his size with the fury and tenacity of a bull-dog. A 
few years after the death of his father the house was enlarged 
in a curious fashion. The log school-house was abandoned for 
a new frame building, and the old structure was bought by 
Thomas Garfield for a trifie^ and he and James, with the help 
of the Boy n ton boys, pulled it down and put it up again on a 
site a few steps in the rear of the Garfield dwelling. Thus the 
family had two rooms and were tolerably comfortable, as far as 
household accommodations were concerned. In these two 
log 'buildings they lived until James was fourteen, when the 
boys built a small frame house for their mother. It was 
painted red and had three rooms below and two under the roof. 
The original cabin had settled so much and got so awry that it 
threatened to tumble down. Every year they had to saw off 
the bottom of the front door, which hung upon wooden hinges, 
to keep it from ^* binding^ ^ upon the floor. The new house cost 
about three hundred dollars. The boys hired a carpenter and 
worked with him. James thus got to be quite .expert with the 
saw and plane, and, was able afterward to earn wages as a car- 
penter's assistant. 

For a long time there was no newspaper taken in the Garfield 
household. The first one the General remembers, for which his 
mother subscribed, was the Protestant Unionist, a Disciples 
weekly, printed in Pittsburg. Few books were to be had in 
the neighborhood, but such as could be borrowed were devour- 
ed by James with indiscriminate avidity. Everything was fish 
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that came to his net. He paTticnlarly delighted m the old 
"English Reader," which was the only reading book at the 
school for pupils of all ages. Many of the extracts it contained 
sunk so deeply into his mind by repeated rehearsal that he can 
repeat whole pages to-day without pausing for a word. A 
book that made a strong impression upon him at an early age 
was a romance called ** Alonzo and Melissa, or the Cow Boys 
of the Revolution." Another w^as a sea tale called ** Tom Hal- 
yard." One of his cousins came into possession of a copy of 
"Robinson Crusoe" minus the last twenty pages. He read the 
book again and again until it was worn out by constant use. A 
neighbor's boy got a copy of ** Josephus" and the two got per- 
mission to read it as a reading book in the school one winter. 
His hunger for reading was insatiable, and he forgot nothing that 
he read. Even the florid and bombastic preface to Kirkham's 
Grammar was read so often that he can repeat it now from 
beginning to end. He was a master of the spelling-book be- 
fore he was ten years old, and was the champion of his school 
in the spelling matches with the neighboring districts. He 
studied Pike's and Adams' Arithmetics, and Woodbridge's 
Geography. 

There were no playthings nor picture-books in the Garfield 
family. They were too poor to buy such things. Yet it must 
not be thought that they were exceptionally poor. All the 
farmers' families in Northern Ohio had a life of hardship and 
sacrifice in those dayp, and the lot of the Garfields was only 
harder than the rest because of the death of the father. As 
soon as the boys got old enough to earn money the household 
was in as comfortable circumstances as w^ere other families liv- 
ing on small farms. There were no social castes in the com- 
munity, and the hard struggles of the Garfields with poverty 
never caused them to be ranked below their more fortunate 
neighbors, as would be the case at this time. Laziness, drunk- 
enness, and immorality were all that dishonored persons in that 
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day. Work of all kinds was honorable, and no menial spirit at- 
tached to it. 

James often got employment in the haying and harvesting 
season from the farmers of Orange. When he was si^cteen he 
walked ten miles to Aurora, in company with a boy older than 
himself, looking for work. They offered their services to a 
farmer who had a good deal of hay cut. *' What wages do you 
expect?" asked the man. *' Man's wages — a dollar a day,*' 
replied young Garfield. The farmer thought they were not 
old enough to earn full wages. ** Then let us mow that field 
by the acre," said the young man. The farmer agreed ; the 
customary price per acre was fifty cents. By four o'clock in 
the afternoon the hay was down and the boys earned a dollar 
apiece. Then the farmer engaged them for a fortnight. 
James's first steady wages were earned from a merchant who 
had an ashery where he leached ashes and made black salts, 
which were shipped by lake and canal to New York. He got 
nine dollars a month and his board, and stuck to the business 
for two months, at the end of which his hair below his cap was 
bleached and colored by the fumes until it assumed a lively red 
hue. Afterward he went to Newburg, where an uncle lived 
who had a piece of oak-timbered land to clear on the edge of In- 
dependence Township. James agreed to chop one hundred 
cords of wood at fifty cents a cord. He boarded with one of 
his sisters, who was married and lived near by. He was a good 
chopper, and easily cut two cords a day. Near him worked a 
German, who was neither quick nor expert. James found he 
could make two cuts through a log while the German was mak- 
ing one, and he was disposed to disparage the clumsy fellow, 
but at the end of a week he found the slow chopper had ns 
many cords piled up as he. This set him to thinking and ob- 
serving, and he noticed that the German never stopped as he 
did to look at the blue lake and the distant sails, or sat on his 
log to rest and meditate, but kept steadily at his work like a 
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macliine. The boy learned a lesson of persistence and applica- 
tion. It was the story of the hare and the tdrtoise in a new 
form. 

The view of Lake Erie and the passing sails stirred 
afresh in him tlie ambition to be a sailor, which almost every 
sturdy fanner's boy feels who reads tales of sea fights and ad- 
ventures in the quiet monotony of his inland home. Ho re- 
solved to ship on one of the lake craft, and with this purpose 
walked to Cleveland and boarded a schooner lying at the 
wharf, and told the captain he wanted to hire out as a sailor. 
The captain, a brutal, drunken fellow, was amazed at the im- 
pudence of the green country lad, and answered him with a 
torrent of profanity. Escaping as quickly as he could from the 
vessel, the lad walked up the river along the docks. Soon he 
heard himself called by name from the deck of a canal-boat, 
and, turning around, recognized a cousin, Amos Letcher, who 
told him he commanded the craft, and proposed to engage him to 
drive horses on the tow-path. The would-be sailor thought 
that here was a chance to learn something of navigation in a 
humble way, preparatory to renewing his application for ser- 
vice on the lakes, lie accepted the offer and the wages of 
'* ten dollars a month and found," and next day the boat start- 
ed for Pittsburg with a cargo of copper ore. It was called the 
Evening Star, was open amidships, and had a cabin at the bow 
for the horses and one at the stern for the men. At Akron it 
left the main line of the Ohio Canal, and following the Penn- 
sylvania branch took the young driver through the heart of the 
district he was afterward to represent in Congress, past the 
towns of Ravenna, Warren, Niles, and Youngstown, to the 
Beaver River ; thence by slack water to the .Ohio at Beaver 
village, where the boat was taken in tow by the stern -wlieeler 
Michigan and pulled up to Pittsburg. Some of the stories told 
of Garfield's canal adventures are fictitious. That of his victory 
over the burly boatman at tlic mouth of the Beaver is true, and 
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also that of his narrow escape from drowning. He fell over- 
board, in the darkness, into Breakneck Creek, near Kent, 
Ohio (then Franklin Mills), while pulling in the bowline, and 
was saved from going under the boat by a lucky twist in the 
rope which caught between two planks and held till he pulled 
himself hand over hand up to the deck. On the return trip the 
Evening Star stopped at Brier Hill on the Mahoning River, 
and loaded with coal at the mines of David Tod, afterward 
Governor of Ohio, and a warm friend of Garfield, the Major- 
General and member of Congress. The boating episode in 
Garfield's life lasted through the season of 1848. After the 
first trip to Pittsburg the boat went back and forth between 
Cleveland and Brier Hill with cargoes of coal and iron. 

Late in the fall the young driver, who had risen to the post 
of steersman, was seized with a violent attack of ague, which 
kept him at homo all winter and in bed most of the time. All 
his summer's earnings went for doctors' bills and medicines. 
"When he recovered, his mother, who had never approved his 
canal adventure, dissuaded him from carrying out his project of 
shipping on the lakes. To master one passion she stimulated 
another — ^that of study. She brought to her help the district 
school-teacher, an excellent, thoughtful man named Samuel D. 
Bates, who fired the boy's mind with a desire for a good educa^ 
tion, and doubtless changed the course of his life. He went 
to the Geauga Academy, at Chester, a village a few miles dis- 
tant, and began a new career. 

During the boyhood period above described Garfield had no 
political impressions. He remembers attending but one political 
meeting ; that was in the Harrison campaign. Nor did he ex- 
perience any deep religious emotions. He went regularly when 
at home to the Disciples meetings, first at Bentleyville and later 
at the school-house near his home, where his Uncle Boynton had 
organized a congregation. There was no Sunday-school in the 
neighborhood. The polemics of religion interested him deeply 
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at that tirac, but his heart was not touched. He waa familiar 
with Bible texts, and was often a formidable disputant. One 
day, when about fifteen, he was digging potatoes for a farmer in 
Orange and carrying them in a basket from the patch to the cel- 
lar. Near the cellar-door sat a neighbor talking to the farmer's 
grown-up daughter about the merits of the spiinkling and im- 
mersion controversy, and arguing that sprinkling was baptism 
within the meaning of the Swiptures. James overheard him 
say that a drop was as good as a fountain. He stopped on his 
way to the field and began to quote this text from Hebrews : 
" Let US draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience." ** Ah, 
you see," said the man, *Mt says ' sprinkled/ " ** Wait for 
the rest of the text," replied James ; *' * and our bodies washed 
with pure water ! ' Now, liow can you wasli your body in a 
drop of water ?" Witliout waiting for a reply, he hastened oft 
to the potato-field. 

He repulsed all efforts to persuade him to join the church, 
and when pressed hard stayed away from meetings for several 
Sundays. Apparently, he wanted full freedom to reach conclu- 
sions about religion by his own mental processes. It was not un* 
til he was eighteen and had been two terms at the Chester 
school that he joined his uncle's congregation. He was bap- 
tized in March, 1850, in a little stream putting into the Cha- 
grin River. His conversion was accomplished by a quiet, sweet- 
tempered man who held a series of meetings in the school-house 
near the Garfield homestead^ and told in the plainest and most 
straightforward manner the story of the Gospel. A previous 
perusal of Pollock's *' Course of Time" had made a deep im- 
pression upon hini and turned his thoughts to religious sub- 
jects. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BRAVE EFFORTS FOR AN EDUCATION. 

The country schoolmaster who helped Mrs. Garfield dissuade 
her son from going as a sailor on the lakes in the spring of 1849 
was a student at Geauga Academy, a Free Will Baptist institu- 
tion in the village of Chester, ten miles away from the home 
of the Garfields in Orange. The argument which finally turned 
the robust lad from his cherished plan of adventure was ad- 
vanced by his mother, and was that, if he fitted himself for 
teaching by a few terms in school, he could teach winters and 
sail summers, and thus have employment the year round. In 
the month of March, with seventeen dollars in his pocket, got 
together by his mother and his brother Thomas, James went 
to Chester with his cousins, William and Henry Boynton. The 
boys took a stock of provisions along, and rented a room with 
two beds and a cook-stove in an old unpainted house where 
lived a poor widow w^oman, who undertook to prepare their 
meals and do their washing for an absurdly small sum. The 
academy was a two-story building, and the school, with about 
a hundred pupils of both sexes, drawn from the farming coun- 
try around Chester, was in a flourishing condition. It had a 
library of perhaps one hundred and fifty volumes — more 'books 
than young Garfield had ever seen before. A venerable gen- 
tleman named Daniel Branch was principal of the school, and 
his wife was his chief assistant. Mrs. Branch had introduced an 
iconoclastic grammar, which assailed all other systems as 
funded on a false basis ; maintained that hut was a verb in the 
imperative mood, and meant l)e out ; that and was also a verb in 
the imperative mood, and meant add ; and tned in other ways 
to upset the accepted etymology. Garfield had been reared in 
** Kirkham'' at the district school, and refused to accept the 
now system. The grammar classcjs that term Were a coiitinu- 
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ous battle between him and his teacher. At Chester he first 
saw an algebra. What was of more importance, though he did 
not know it at the time, he first saw his future wife. Lucretia 
Rudolph, a quiet, studious girl in her seventeenth year, was 
among the students. There was no association between the 
t^ro, however, save iu classes. James was awkward and bash- 
ful, and contemplated the girls at a distance as a superior order 
of beings. 

There was a literary society connected with the academy, and 
James began to take part in the debates, but with a good deal 
of difl5dence. He read his first essay at one of the school exer- 
cises, and was glad that there was a short curtain across the 
front of the platform which hid his trembling legs from the view 
of the audience. Among the books he read was the autobiog- 
laphy of Henry C. Wright, and he was greatly impressed by 
the author's account of how he lived in Scotland on bread, 
milk, and crackers, and how well he was, and how hard lie 
could study. James told his cousins that they were extrava- 
gant, and that another term they must board themselves and 
adopt Henry C. Wright's diet. At the end of the term of 
twelve weeks he went home -to Orange, helped his brother 
■ build a barn for their mother, and then worked for day wages 
at haying and harvesting. With the money he earned he paid 
off sotne arrears of doctors' bills left from his long illness. 
When he returned to Chester in the fall he had one silver six- 
pence in his pocket. Going to church next day he dropped the 
sixpence in the contribution-box. 

He had made an arrangement with Heman Woodworth, a car- 
penter in the village, to live at his house and have lodging, board, 
Washing, fuel, and light for one dollar and six cents a week, and 
this sum he expected to earn by helping the carpenter on Satur- 
days and at odd hours on school days. The carpenter was build- 
ing a two-story house, and James' first work was to get out sid- 
ing at two cents a board. The first Saturday he planed fifty-one 
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boards, and so earned a dollar and two cents, the most money 
he had ever got for a day*s work. That term he paid his way, 
bought a few books, and returned home with three dollars in 
his pocket. He now thought himself competent to teach a 
country school, but in two days' tramping through Cuyahoga 
County failed to find employment. Some schools had already- 
engaged teachers, and where there was still a vacancy the trus- 
tees thought him too young. He returned home completely 
discouraged and greatly humiliated by the rebuffs he had met 
with. He made a resolution that he would never again ask for 
a position of any sort, and the resolution was kept, for every 
public place he has since had has come to him unsought. 

Next morning, while still in the depths of despondency, he 
heard a man call to his mother from the road, ** Widow Gaf- 
field " (a local corruption of the name Garfield), ** where's your 
boy Jim ? I wonder if he wouldn't like to teach our school at 
the Ledge." James went out and found a neighbor from a 
district a mile away, where the school had been broken up for 
two winters by the rowdyism of the big boys. He said he 
w^ould like to try the school, but before deciding must consult 
his uncle, Amos Boynton. That evening there was a family 
council. Uncle Amos pondered over the matter and finally 
said, " You go and try it. You will go into that school as 
the boy, * Jim Gaffield' ; see that you come out as Mr. Garfield, 
the school master." The young man mastered the school, after 
a hard tussle in the school-room with the bully of the district, 
who resented a flogging and tried to brain the teacher with a 
billet of wood. No problem in his after life ever took so much 
absorbing thought and study as that of making the Ledge 
school successful. He devised all sorts of plans for making 
study interesting to the children ; joined in the out-door sports 
of the big boys, read aloud evenings to the parents where ho 
boarded, and won the hearts of old and young. Before spring 
be got the name of the best schoolmaster who eysr taught at 
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the Ledge. Uis wages were twelve dollars a month and board, 
and he ^^ boarded around '^ in the families of the pupils. 

He liad forty-eight dollars in the spring — more money than 
had ever been in his possession before. Before returning to 
Chester he joined the Disciples Church, and his religious ex- 
perience, together with his new interest in teaching, caused 
him to abandon his boyhood ambition of becoming a sailor. 
During his third term at the academy he and his cousin Henry 
boarded themselves, and put in practice Henry C. Wright's 
cheap dietary scheme. At the end of six weeks the boys found 
their expenses for food had been just thirty-one cents per week 
apiece. Henry thought they were living too poorly for good 
health, and they agreed to increase their outlay to fifty cents a 
week apiece. James had up to this time looked upon a college 
course as wholly beyond his reach, but he met a college gradu- 
ate who told him he was mistaken in supposing that only the 
sons of rich parents were able to take such a course. A poor 
boy could get through, he said, but it would take a long time 
and very hard work. The usual time was four years in prepar- 
atory studies and four in the regular college course. James 
thought that by working part of the time to earn money he 
could get through in twelve years. He then resolved to bend 
all his energies to the one purpose of getting a college educa- 
tion. 

From this resolution he never swerved a hair's- breadth. Un- 
til it was accomplished it was the one overmastering idea of his 
life. The tenacity and single-heartedness with which he clung 
to it and the sacrifices he made to realize it unquestionably ex- 
erted a powerful influence in moulding and solidifying his 
character. He began to study Latin, philosophy, and botany. 
When the spiing term ended he went home again and worked 
through the summer at haying and carpentering. Next fall he 
was back at Chester for a fourth term, and in the winter he got 
a village school to teach in Warrensviile^ at sixteen dollars a 
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month and board. One of the boys wanted to study geometry. 
The teacher had never got so far in mathematics, but he boug^ht 
a text-book, studied nights, kept ahead of his pupil, and took 
him through without his once suspecting that the master was 
not an expert in the science. In the spring he went with his 
mother to visit relatives in Muskingum County, riding for the 
first time on a railroad train. Tlie Cleveland and Columbus 
Railroad was just open, and the travellers went by it to 
Columbus, where they saw the State Capitol and the Legisla- 
ture, and from whence they proceeded by stage to Zanesville, 
and then floated eighteen miles in a skiff down the Muskingum. 
Biver to their destination. James taught a spring school in a 
log building on Back Kun, in Harrison Township. There was 
coal in a bank near the school-house, and the teacher and his 
boys dug the fuel for their fire. 

Returning to Orange in the summer, he decided to go on 
with his education at a new school just established by the 
Disciples at Hiram, Portage County, a petty cross-roads 
village, twelve miles from a town and a railroad. His re- 
ligious feeling naturally called him to the young institution of 
his own denomination. In August, 1851, he arrived at Hiram, 
and found a plain brick building standing in the midst of a 
corn-field, with perhaps a dozen farm-houses near enough for 
boarding places for the students. It was a lonely, isolated 
place on a high ridge dividing tho waters flowing into Lake 
Erie from those running southward to the Ohio. He lived in a 
room with four other pupils, studied harder than ever, having 
now his college project fully anchored in his mind, got through 
his six books of Ciesar that term, and made good progress in 
Greek. In the winter he again taught school at Warrensville, 
and earned eighteen dollars a month. Next spring he was back 
at Hiram, and during the summer vacation he helped build a 
bouse in the village, planing all the siding and shingling the 
ro'of. 
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He met at Hiram a woman who exercised a strong influence on 
his intellectual life — Miss Almeda A. Booth; a teacher in the 
schooL She was nine years older than the young student, pos- 
sessed a mind of remarkable range and grasp, and a character 
of unusual sweetness^ purity, and strength. She became his 
guide and companion in his studies, his mental and moral hero- 
ine, and his unselfish, devoted friend. The friendship 
betwdfen them continued until she died a few years ago, 
T^hen he delivered an oration on her life and character before the 
pupils of the Hiram Eclectic Institute. Young Gai'field was 
again thrown into class associations at Hiram with Lucretia Ru« 
dolph, whose father had settled there to educate his four chil* 
dren. A strong, mutual attachment grew out of this associa- 
tion, and the young people entered into an engagement to marry 
as soon as James should graduate at college and establish him- 
self in life. 

At the beginning of his second year at Hiram, Garfield was 
made a tutor in place of one of the teachers who fell ill, and 
thenceforward he taught and ^tudied at the same time, work- 
ing tremendously to fit himself for college. His future wife 
recited to him two years in Greek, and when! he went to col- 
lege she went to teach in the Cleveland schools, and to wait pa- 
tiently the realization of their hopes. When he went to Hiram 
he had studied Latin only six weeks and had just begun Greek, 
and was therefore just in a condition to fairly begin the four 
years^ preparatory course ordinarily taken by students before 
entering college in the Freshman class. Yet in three years^ 
time he fitted himself to enter the Junior class, two years further 
along, and at the same time earned his own living, thus crowd- 
ing six years' study into three, and teaching for his support at 
the same time. To accomplish this, he shut the whole world 
out from his mind save that little portion of it within the range 
of his studies, knowing nothing of politics oxtt^ news of the 
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day, readirtg no light literature, and engaging in no social rec- 
reations that took his time from his books. 

In the spring of 1854, he wrote to the Presidents of Tale, 
Brown, and Williams, teMing what books he had studied, and 
asking what class he could enter if he passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in them. All three wrote that he could enter the 
Junior year. President Hopkins, of Willams, added this sen- 
tence to the business part of his letter : ** If yon come h^e, we 
shall ^o what we can for you. ** This seemed like a kindly 
hand held out, and it decided him to go to Williams. He had 
been urged to go to the Disciples' College, in Bethany, Virginia, 
founded by Alexander Campbell, but with a wisdom harcly tf> 
be expected in a country lad devotedly attached to the sect rep- 
resented by the Bethany school, he sought the wider culture 
and broader opportimities of a New England college. 



I 



CHAPTER IV. 

TWO YEABS AT COLLEGE. 

WflEW Garfield reached Williams College, in June, 1854, he 
had about three hundred dollars which he had saved while 
teaching in the Hiram school. With this money he hoped to 
manage to get through a year. A few weeks remained of the 
closing school year, and he attended the recitations of the So- 
)phomore class in order to get familiar witli the methods of the 
professors before testing his ability to pass the examinations 
for the Junior year. He had a keen sense of his want of the 
advantages of society and general culture which the students 
with whom he Came In contact had enjoyed all their lives, but 
his homely manners and Western garb did not subject him to 
any filights or mortiflcatiods. The spirit of the college was 
generotis and manlyv Kb student was estimated by the clothes 
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.no one was snubbed because he was poor. The in- 
force, originality, and immense powers of study pos- 
; the new comer from Ohio were soon recognized by 
Bates, and he enjoyed as much respect, cordiality, 
.ipanionship as if he had been the son of a' millionaire, 
jauty of the scenery around Williamstown made a strong 
^.cssion upon his fancy. He had never seen mountains 
before. The spurs of the Green Hills which reach down from 
Vermont and enclose the little college town in their arms were 
to the young man from the monotonous landscapes of the West- 
ern Reserve a wonderful revelation of grandeur and beauty. 
He climbed Greylock and explored all the glens and valleys of 
tbe neighborhood. 

The examination for entering tbe Junior class was passed 
-without trouble. Although self-taught, save for the help of his 
friend and companion in his studies, Miss Booth, his knowledge 
of the books prescribed was thorough. A long summer vaca- 
tion followed his examination, and this time he employed in 
the college library, the first large collection of books he had ever 
seen. His absorption in the double work of teaching and fit- 
ting himself for college had hitherto left him little time for 
general reading, and the library opened a new world of profit 
and delight. He had never read a line of Shakespeare save a 
few extracts in the school reading-books. From tbe whole 
range of fiction he had voluntarily shut himself off at eighteen, 
-when he joined the church,having serious views of the business 
of life, and imbibing the notion, then almost universal among 
religious people in the country districts of the West, that novel- 
reading was a waste of time, and therefore a. sinful, worldly 
sort of intellectual amusement. When turned loose in the col- 
lege library, with weeks of leisure to range at will over its 
shelves, he began with Shakespeare, which he read through from 
cover to cover. Then he went to English history and poetry. 
Of the poetSf Tennyson pleased him best, which is not to be 
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Wondered at, for tbe influence of the laureate was then at its 
height. He learned whole poems by heart and caa repeat them 
now. 

After he had been six or eight months at college, and had 
devoured an immense amount of serious reading, he began to 
suffer from intellectual dyspepsia. He found his mind was not 
assimilating what he read, and would often refuse to be held 
down to the printed page. Then he revised his notions about 
books of fiction and concluded that romance is as valuable a 
part of intellectual food as salad of a dinner. He prescribed 
for himself one novel a month, and on this medicine his mind 
speedily recuperated and got back all its old elasticity. Coop- 
er^s ^' Leathers tocking Tales '^ were the first novels he read, 
and afterward Walter Scott. An English class-mate introduced 
him to the works of Dickens and Thackeray. He formed a 
habit in those days of making notes while he read of everything 
he did not clearly understand, such as historical references, 
mythological allusions, technical terms, etc. These notes he 
would take time to look up afterward in the library, so as to 
leave nothing obscure in his mind concerning the books he read. 
The thoroughness he displayed in his work in after-life was 
thus begun at that early period, aad applied to every subject 
he took bold of. The ground his mind traversed he carefully 
cleared and ploughed before leaving it for fresh fields. 

Garfield studied Latin and Greek, and took up German as an 
elective study. One year at college completed his classical 
studies, on which he was far advanced before he came to Wil- 
liams. German he carried on successfully until he could read 
Goethe and Schiller readily and acquired considerable fiucncy 
in the conversational use of the language. He entered with 
zeal into the literary work of the school, joined the Philologian 
Society, was a vigorous debater, and in his last year was one 
of the editors of the WiUiams QuarUrlpj a college periodical of 
a. high order., ni merit. Tu this magazine he was a frequent 
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Contributor in proso, and once wrote a poem. The inHaence of 
the mind and character of Dr. Hopkins was powerfully felt in 
shaping the direction of his thought and his views of life. He 
often says that the good Presideut rose like a sun before him, 
and enlightened his whole mental and moral nature. His 
preaching and leaching were a constant inspiration to the young 
Ohio student, and he became the centre of his college life — the 
object of his reverence and hero-worship. 

At the end of the fall term of 1854 came a winter vacation ol 
two months, which Garfield employed in teaching a writing- 
school at North Pownal, Vermont. He wrote a bold, hand- 
some, legible hand, not at all Hke that in vogue nowadays in 
the systems taught in the commercial colleges, but a hand that 
was strongly individual and was the envy of the boys and girls 
who tried to imitate it in his Vermont class. It is said that u 
year or two before Garfield taught his writing-class in the 
Korth Pownal school-house, Chester A. Arthur taught the district 
school in the same building. 

At the end of the college year, in June, Garfield went back 
to Ohio and visited his mother, who was then living with a 
daughter in Solon. His money was exhausted, and he had to 
adopt one of two plans, tither to borrow enough to take him 
through to graduation at the end of the next year, or to go to 
teaching in order to earn the money, and thus break the contin- 
uity of his college course. He then hit upon the plan of insur- 
ing his life, and assigning the policy as security for a loan. His 
brother Thomas undertook to furnish the funds in instalments, 
but becomng embarrassed was not able to do so, and a neigh- 
bor, Dr. Robinson, assumed the obligation. Garfield gave his 
notes for the loan, and regarded the transaction as on a fair 
business basis, knowing that if he lived he would repay the 
money and that if he died his creditor would be secure. 

His second winter vaciation Garfield spent in Poestenkill, New 
Tork, a country neighborhood about six miles from Troy, where 
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a Disciple minister from Ohio, named Streeter, was preaching, 
and where he soon organized a writing-school to employ his 
time and bring him in a little money. Occasionally Garfield 
preached in his friend's church. During a visit to Troy he 
became acquainted with the teachers and directors of the public 
schools of that city, and was one day surprised by the offer of a 
position in them at a salary far beyond his expectations of what 
he could earn after his graduation and return to Ohio. It was 
a turning-point in his life. If he accepted, he could soon pay 
his debts, marry the girl to whom he was engaged, and live a life 
of comfort in an attractive Eastern city ; but he could not finish 
his college course, and he would have to sever the ties with 
friends in Ohio and with the struggling school at Hiram, to 
which he was deeply attached. Had he taken the position, his 
whole subsequent career would no doubt have been different. 
While in church at Chicago just before the nomination last 
June, he recognized in the congregation the man who made him 
the offer in Troy. The two had not met since that time. ** Do 
you remember what you said on that occasion ?" asked his old 
friend. ** No ; I cannot recall the conversation." ** We were 
walking on a hill called Mount Olympus when I made you my 
proposition. After a few moments silence you said : * You are 
not Batan, and I am not Jesus, but we are upon a mountain and 
you have tempted me powerfully. I think I must say, get thee 
behind me. I am poor, and the salary would soon pay my debts 
and place me in a position of independence ; but there are two 
objections. I could not accomplish my resolution to complete 
a college course, and should be crippled intellectually for life. 
Then my roots are all fixed in Ohio, where people know me and 
I know them, and this transplanting might not succeed as well 
in the long nm as to go back home and work for smaller pay.' " 
Study, at Williams was easy for Garfield. He had been used 
to much harder work at Hiram, where he had crowded a six 
years* course into three, and taught at the same time. Kow he 
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had the stiomhis of a large class, an advantage he had never 
enjoyed before. His lessons were always perfectly learned, and 
he found a good deal of time for courses of reading that in- 
volved as much hrain-work as the college text-books. 

I>ming his last term at Williams he made his first political 
speech, an address before a meeting gathered in one of the 
class-rooms to support the nomination of John C. Fremont. 
Althongh he had passed his majority nearly four years before, 
he had never voted. The old parties did not interest him ; he 
helieved them both corrupted with the sin of slavery ; but 
when a new party arose to combat the designs of the slave 
power it enlisted his earnest sympathies. His mind was free 
from all bias concerning the parties and statesmen of the past, 
and could equally admire Clay or Jackson, Webster or Benton. 
He is the first man nominated for the Presidency whose politi- 
cal convictions and activities began with the birth of the He- 
publican Party. 

He graduated August, 185^, with a class honor established 
by President Hopkins and highly esteemed in the college — that 
of Metaphysics— reading an essay on ** The Seen and the Un- 
seen.^^ It is singular how, at different times in the course of his 
education, he was thought to have a special aptitude for some 
single line of intellectual work, and how at a later period his 
talents seemed to lie just as strongly in some other line. At 
one time it was mathematics, at another the classics, at another 
rhetoric, and finally he excelled in metaphysics. The truth was 
that he had a remarkably vigorous and well-rounded brain, ca- 
pable of doing effective work in any direction his will might 
dictate. The class of 1856 contained among its forty-twe mem- 
bers a number of men who have since won distinction. Three 
became general officers in the volunteer army during the rebel- 
lion— -Garfield* Daviess, and Thompson. Two, Bolter and 
Shattack^ were captains, and were killed in battle ; Eldridge, 
who now lives in CliicagOi was a colonel ; so was Ferris Ja- 
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cobs, of Delhi, N. Y. Rockwell is a quartermaster in the Reg- 
ular Army. Gilfilian is Treasurer of the United States. Hill 
was Assistant Attorney General and is now a lawyer in Boston. 
Knox is a leading lawyer in New York. Newcombeis a pro- 
fessor in the University of the City of New York. In the class 
ahead of Garfield was Hitchcock, lately Senator from Nebraska, 
and Ingalls, now a Senator from Kansas. To furnish two 
United States Senators from one class and a Senator-elect and 
Presidential nominee from the next following class, is an honor 
which has probably never before fallen to any college. Ingalls 
was the poet of the school in his day, and many of his asso- 
ciates believed him destined to take rank in the future close up 
to Tennyson. Many years later, after he came to the Senate, 
Garfield met him at a dinner-party and brought the blushes to 
the Kansas statesman's face by reciting from memory two or 
three of his college productions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL AT HIRAH. 

Before Garfield graduated at Williams College the trustees 
of the Hiram Eclectic Institute elected him teacher of ancient 
languages, and the post was ready for him as soon as he got 0, 
back to Ohio. It was not a professorship, because the institu- ' 
tion was not a college, and did not become one until 1867, long 
after his connection with it ceased. A year later, when only 
twenty-ftix years old, he was placed at the head of the school, 
with the title of Chairman of the Board of Instruction, the 
Board waiting another year before conferring upon him the full 
honors of the Principalship. He continued to hold the position 
of Principal until he went into the army, in 1861. He was nom- 
inal Principal two years longer, the Board hoping ho would re- 
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turn and manage the school after the war ended. When he 
"wenl to Congress he was made Advising Pnncipal and lecturer, 
and his name was borne upqn the catalogues in this capacity 
until 1864. He is still one of the trustees. 

Before he went to college, Garfield had begun to preach a 
little in the country churches around Hiram, and when he re- 
turned he began to fill the pulpit in the Disciples' Church in 
Hiram with considerable regularity. In his denomination no 
ordination is required to become a minister. Any brother hav- 
ing the ability to discourse on religious topics to a congrega- 
tion is welcomed to the pulpit. His fame as a lay preacher ex- 
tended throughout the counties of Portage, Summit, Trumbull, 
and Geauga, and he was often invited to preach in the towns 
of that region. He felt no special call to the ministry — if he 
gave up teaching he had already determined to go to the law 
— but he was an earnest supporter of the Christian sect with 
which he had connected himself, and was eager to advance its 
interests ; besides, it helped the school for the young Principal to 
make acquaintances in the surrounding country. Almost every 
sermon delivered away from home brought new pupils at the be- 
ginning of the next term. 

His method of conducting recitations in the school embodied 
a series of technical questions for text-book answers, the as- 
signment of topics, calls upon the students for their opinions and 
finally his own discussion of the subject-matter, which was al- 
ways thorough, luminous, and singularly interesting. His mem- 
ory was wonderful, and his thoughts would range over his read- 
ing and reflections to gather fresh material to illustrate and 
broaden the lessons beyond the range of the text-book. He 
vi'as a famous teacher of English grammar ; if he had any spe- 
cialty, this was it, but he seemed to teach all branches equally 
well— mathematics, classics, philosophy, history, etc. He had 
a code of rules for the school, but his own presence and per- 
sonal fcftte were more poti^t than all tho regiilations which 
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could be devised. The students obeyed him because they loved 
him and respected him. He was cordial and companionable 
with them all, and made such careful studies of the pux>ils' char- 
acters that he knew what forces to bring to bear in each indi- 
vidual case to secure application to study and to awaken am- 
bition for a noble life. Inspired by his wonderful influence, 
which seemed to reach to the fibres of every pupil's heart, 
the school became like a great harmonious family in which ho 
was the wise, affectionate elder brother. One of hia former 
pupils says of his peculiarities as a teacher : 

" No matter how old the pupils were, Garfield always called 
us by our first names, and kept himself on the most familiar 
terms with all. He played with us freely, 8cufl[lcd with us 
sometimes, walked with us in walking to and fro, and we treat- 
ed him out of the class-room just about as we did one another. 
Yet he was a most strict disciplinarian, and enforced the rules 
like a martinet. He combined an affectionate and confiding 
manner with respect for order in a most successful manner. If 
he wanted to speak to a pupil, either for reproof or approba- 
tion, he would generally manage to get one arm around him 
and draw him close up to him. He had a peculiar way of 
shaking hands, too, giving a twist to your arm and drawing you 
right up to him. This sympathetic manner has helped him ta 
advancement. When I was janitor he used sometimes to 
stop me and ask my opinion about this and that, as if seriously 
advising with me. I can see that my opinion could not have 
been of any value, and that he probably asked me partly to 
increase my self-respect and partly to show me that he felt an 
interest in me. I certainly was his friend all the firmer for it. 

'■^ I remember once asking him what was the best way to pur- 
sue a certain study, and he said : ^ Use several text-books. Get 
the views of different authors as you advance. In that way you 
can plough a broader furrow. I always study in that way.' 
He tried bard to teach us to observe carefully and accurately. 
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"He broke out ono day in the midst of a lesson with, ' Henry, how 
many posts are there under tlie building down-stairs V Henry 
expressed his opinion, and the question went around the class, 
hardly one getting it right. Then it was : * How many boot- 
scrapers are there at the door ?* * How many windows in the 
building V * How many trees in the field ?' What were the 
color of different rooms and the peculiarities of any familiar 
objects. He was the keenest observer I ever saw. I think he 
noticed and numbered every button on our coats. A friend of 
mine was walking with him through Cleveland one day, when 
Garfield stopped and darted down a cellar-way, asking his com- 
panion to follow, and briefly pausing to explain himself. The 
sign * Saws and Files ' was over the door, and in the depths was 
heard a regular clicking sound. * I think the fellow is cutting 
files,' said he, * and I have never seen a file cut.' Down they 
■went, and, sure enough, there was a man recutting an old file, 
and they stayed ten minutes and found out all about the pro- 
cess. Garfield would never go by anything without understand- 
ing it. 

" Mr. Garfield was very fond of lecturing to the school. He 
spoke two or three times a week, on all manner of topics, gen- 
erally scientific, though sometimes literary or historical. He 
•spoke with great freedom, never writing out what he had to 
say, and I now think that his lectures were a rapid compilation 
of his current reading, and that he threw it into this form 
partly for the purpose of impressing it on his own mind. His 
facility of speech was learned when he was a pupil there. The 
societies had a rule that every student should take his stand on 
the platform and speak for five minutes on any topic suggested 
at the moment by the audience. It was a very trying ordeal. 
Garfield broke down badly the first two times he tried to speak, 
but persisted, and was*at last, when he went to Williams, one of 
the best of the five-minute speakers. When he returned as 
Principal his readiness was striking and remarkable. 
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" At. the time I was at school at Hiram, Principal Garfield was 
a gi'eat reader, not omnivorous, but methodical and in certida 
lines. He was the most industrious man I ever knew or heard 
of. At one time he delivered lectures on geology, held public 
debates on Spiritualism, preached on Sunday, conducted the re- 
citations of five or six classes every day, attended to all the 
financial affairs of the school, was an active membef of the 
Legislature, and studied law to be admitted to the Bar. He 
has often said that he never could have performed this labor if 
it had not been for the assistance of two gifted and earnest 
women — Mrs. Garfield herself, his early schoolmate, who had 
followed her husband in his studies, and Miss Almeda A. 
Booth, a member of the faculty. The latter was a graduate of 
Oberlin, and had been a teacher of young Garfield when he 
was a pupil, and now that he had returned as head of the fac- 
ulty she continued to serve him in a sort of motherly way ^ 
tutor and guide. When Garfield had speeches to make in the 
Legislature or on the stump, or lectures to deliver, these two 
ladies ransacked ■ the library by day and collected facts and 
marked books for his digestion and use in the preparation of 
the discourses at night. Mr. Garfield always acknowledged his 
great obligation to Miss Almeda Booth, and at her death, re- 
cently, he delivered one of the most touching and eloquent ad- 
dresses of his life." 

The attendance at the school ranged from a hundred and 
eighty to two hundred, and the salaries of teachers and Princi- 
pal not being fixed, but depending upon the revenue of the 
institution, fluctuated somewhat. The spring and fall terms 
were the fullest, because many of the pupils went out in the 
winter to teach country schools. Mr. Garfield^ s salary averaged 
about eight hundred dollars a year, a comfortable little in- 
come for rural Ohio in the times before ttie war. 

He cast hia first vote in 1856 for John C. Fremont, his own 
political career thiia beginning with the first natiozml cajupaiga 
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of the Republican Party. Before leaving Willams College he 
made a speech to the students on the question of slavery in the 
Territories, and during the fall, after he returned to Hiram, he 
spoke in the Disciples' Church in reply to Alphonso Hart, of 
Ravenna, who had delivered a Democratic address there a few 
nights before. Then a joint debate was arranged at Garrets- 
ville, between Hart and Garfield which attracted a good deal of 
local attention and is well remembered to this day by the older 
farmers of Portage County. This debate launched Garfield as a 
political speaker. His reputation as a stump orator widened 
steadily from that debate until it embraced first the State of 
Ohio and then the Nation. 

A year after he took charge of the Hiram school Garfield 
married Lucretia Rudolph, his fellow-student and pupil in for- 
mer years, to whom he had engaged himself before he went to 
Williams College. Their love had stood the test of time and 
absence, and now that he had made his place in the world and 
felt that he could support a family, there was nothing to hin- 
der its consummation. The marriage took place at the house 
of the bride's parents, November 11th, 1858. 

Miss Rudolph was a girl of unusual culture. A good schol- 
ar in Latin, Greek, and German, and also in mathematics and 
philosophy, she met the young teacher on liis own intellectual 
plane. They read the same books and delighted in the same 
studies. Yet with all this learning, she was still a quiet, 
trusting, affectionate country girl who had but one hero in 
life, her lover and husband, but one ambition — to hold fast his 
love, and make for him a happy home. She was of medium 
stature, with dark hazel eyes, wavy brown hair, a rounded 
form, and an expression about her mouth denoting a calm, 
sweet temper, combined with a strong will. The marriage was 
a happy one. Indeed, it could hardly have been otherwise, 
for there was congeniality of taste,- a high ideal of a pure 
home life, identity of religious belief, a great love of Mudy and 
culture, and a long-standing affection to base it on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IN THE STATE SENATE. 

The years of Garfield's Principalship of the Hirara Eclectic 
Institute were years of great intellectual activity. He delivered 
three lectures a week to the students, following usually the line 
of his reading. It was his habit to make skeleton notes of what 
he read, and by the aid of these notes to talk for half an hour 
upon the theme of the book, giving the ideas of the author and 
then his own comments. He delivered lectures before literary 
societies in the neighboring towns. One was on the '^ Char- 
acter and Writings of Sir Walter Scott,'* another on the 
** Character of the German People,'* another on *' Carlyle's 
Frederick the Great." He became greatly interested in the 
science of geology, and held a debate with William Denton on 
the question of whether all life upon the earth was developed 
by processes of law or had been introduced by successive 
creative acts. Denton held the development theory ; Garfield 
that of intelligent providential action. The discussion lasted 
five days and evenings, embraced twenty speeches on the part 
of each of the disputants, and was remarkable as a sustained 
and severe intellectual effort. It brought Garfield many invita- 
tions to deliver courses of lectures on geology. He prepared 
a course and gave it at a number of places in Northern Ohio. 
His labors upon the stump, beginning in 1856, with perhaps a 
score of speeches for Fremont and Dayton in country school- 
houses and town-halls in the region aroimd Hiram, were ex- 
tended in 1857 and 1858 over a wider area of territory, and in 
1859 he began to speak at county mass-meetings. His first 
appearance at a big meeting was at Akron, where his name was 
put upon the bills below that of Salmon P. Chase. There 
the young teacher met fo** the first time the great anti-slavery 
leader whom he had honored and admired from his boyhood, 
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and -a friendship sprang np between the two which endnred 
until Chasers death. All this time, while infusing new vigor 
into the Hiram school, delving in the fields of literature and 
science, and fighting on the stump the battles of the young 
Kepublican Party against slavery, Garfield did a great deal of 
pulpit work. Of his career as a lay preacher something will be 
said in another chapter. He often filled the pulpit in the Disci- 
ples* Church at Hiram, and for some time was the regular 
minister in Solon and Newburg, going on Saturday to one or 
the other of these places, and returning to Hirnm for school 
duties Monday morning. Such an amount of work would have 
broken down any man not gifted with a remarkably vigorous 
brain and a remarkably vigorous body, but hard work in many 
lines at once seemed to be natural to him. He slept well, ate 
heartily, and was never overtasked by anything which could, be 
done in the working hours of the twenty-four. Kepose seemed 
not to be necessary to his organization. His mind never lay 
fallow. 

In 1859, he was chosen by the faculty of Williams College to 
deliver the Master's Oration on Commencement. Day, and tak- 
ing his wife with him, he went down the St. Lawrence River 
to Quebec, and then crossed the New England States to Wil- 
liamstown — making the first pleasure trip of his life. Before 
leaving home he had been solicited to be a candidate for the 
Legislature from Portage County, but declined. He thouglit at 
the time that the State Senate might have tempted him. The 
Senatorship from the district composed of Portage and Summit 
counties was conceded to Portage, and the politicians had gener- 
ally agreed upon an old citizen of Ravenna, Mr. Prentiss, for the 
place. When Garfield returned from his Eastern trip, he learn- 
ed that Mr. Prentiss had died diinng his absence and was met 
at Mantua station by some friends who desired him to be a 
candidate. He told them he would have to talk with the fac- 
ulty at Hiram before be could give them an answer. The 
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teachers advised him to ta1|c tlie nomination, and said tliey 
thought they could get along without him in the school during 
the few weeks he would be in Columbus. So he wrote to liis 
political friends that if they desired to nominate him without 
any seeking or effort on his part, he would not refuse. There 
were a mimbcr of candidates, but Garfield was nominated at 
the third ballot, and the district being heavily Republican, was 
elected without trouble, although some fault was found with 
him because of his refusal to pledge himself to this or that 
measure and his declaration of a purpose to act independently 
according to his own convictions of duty. 

In January, 1860, he went to Columbus, and took his seat in 
the State Senate. Soon a warm friendship sprang up between 
him and Jacob D. Cox, afterward Major-General, Governor, 
and Secretary of the Interior. The two roomed together, 
studied together, read together, and worked together on meas- 
ures of legislation. They were called the Damon and Pythias 
of the legislature. He found himself with verylittle knowledge 
of the machinery of the State Government, and to supply hw 
deficiency he adopted a plan that was characteristically original. 
** If I trace a dollar,'' he said to his friend Cox,** from the pocket 
of a taxpayer up to the State Treasury, and then out to its ulti- 
mate destination in the payment of State expenditures, and fa- 
miliarize myself with all the statutes governing every transfer 
of the money, I think I shall know pretty well how the State 
machine works." This plan he carried out, and at the end of 
his investigation had thoroughly mastered the subject. The 
campaign of 1860 made him widely known throughout the 
State. Before the legislature adjourned a meeting was held in 
Columbus to ratify the nomination of William Denison for Gov- 
ernor. Chase, Giddings, Hassaurek, and Garfield were the 
speakers. Garfield spoke last. He had just been reading a 
poem by Charles Mackay, who had lately visited this country, 
describing the progress southward of a Mississippi River Ateam- 
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cr from St. Louis to New Orleans. With his remarkable mem- 
ory, Garfield had the poem at his tongue's end, and a happy 
thought struck him to compare the progress of the Democratic 
Party from its old anti-slavery ideas toward absolute subser- 
viency to the South to the voyage of the steamer as de- 
scribed by Mackay. The verses lent themselves marvellously to 
the comparison, especially one about driving a drove of squeal- 
ing, grunting hogs across a plank upon the boat. The plank, 
in the illustration, was the Dred Scott decision and the hogs the 
unwilling Northern Democrats. The speech was a great hit, 
and made the young orator famous throughout the State. In- 
vitations came to speak in Cincinnati and in most oi the large 
towns. From a local stumper art school-house and township meet- 
ings, Garfield developed into one of the most popular campaign 
orators in the State. 

He found time to read law assiduously while he was in the 
legisrlature. In 1858, he made up his mind that his future 
career should be at the Bar. Teaching seemed rather an epi- 
sode than a permanent vocation, and he did not feel the inner 
call to devote himself to preaching, although he was a success- 
ful pulpit orator, and was a devoted believer in Christianity. 
He therefore entered his name as a law student in the office of 
Williamson & Riddle, in Cleveland, and got from Mr. Riddle 
a list of the books to be studied. His method of study was to 
read a chapter, close the book, and write a synopsis of it ; 
then re-read the chapter and compare the synopsis with it. In 
this wav the contents of the books became lirralv fixed in his 
mind. In 1861 he applied to the Supreme Court in Columbus 
for admission to the Bar, was examined by a committee com- 
posed of Thomas M. Key, a distinguished lawyer of Cincinnati, 
and Robert Harrison, afterward a member of the Supreme 
Court Commission, and admitted. His intention was to open 
an office in Cleveland, but the breaking out of the war changed 
his plans. 
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Dnnng his two winters at Colnmbus, Garfield was chairman otf 
the Committee on Colleges and Universities, and made a nun^ 
ber of thoughtful reports. He introduced a bill for a geologi- 
cal survey of the State which the war pushed aside for a time, 
but which was afterward passed. In the winter of 1861 lie 
otfered a resolution inviting the Legislatures of Kentucky and. 
Tennessee to visit Columbus as the guests of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, the purpose being to strengthen the bonds of the Union 
in view of the gathering storm of secession. The resolution 
w^as adopted, the invitation accepted, and Garfield went to 
Louisville as chairman of the Reception Committee, and made 
a notable speech there at a banquet. He was severely criti- 
cised at home for his course in this matter, but the visit of the 
two legislatures unquestionably exerted an important influence 
in strengthening the Union feeling in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Garfield and Cox were among the first to foresee that the end 
of secession would be war. After a long talk one night, they came 
to the conclusion that war was inevitable, and mutually pledged 
themselves to each other to enter the struggle and offer their 
lives to their country. This resolution was taken in no light 
mood. Both Imd homes and families. Governor Cox has 
often said since that the moment when he clasped hands with his 
friend and agreed to enter the army was the most solemn mo- 
ment of his life. The comrades began at once to read military 
works and study the profession of arms. They introduced a 
bill offering the United States Government three millions of 
dollars for the war. Garfield offered a bill punishing treason 
a^iiinst the State, and supported it with an exhaustive report 
and fli)eech on the question of the possibility of treason being 
committed against a State, which carried the bill through. 
After McClellan came to Columbus to take command of the 
State troops, Garfield was sent to Springfield, Illinois, to procure 
five thousand stand of arms, a portion of those saved by Gen- 
eral Lyon, and removed from the St. Louis arsenal. He sue- 
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cceded in his mission, shipped the guns, and saw them safely 
delivered at Columbus. He was sent to Cleveland by Governor 
Denison soon after the fall of Fort Sumter to organize the Sev- 
enth and Eighth Regiments of Ohio infantry. The Governor 
offered him the colonelcy of one of the new regiments, but he 
declined because he did not think himself fit for such a post as 
long as he was without military experience. If a West Pointer 
could be got to take command, he would be glad, he said, of a 
subordinate position. Finally, the Governor appointed him lieu- 
tenant-colonel and sent him to the Western Reserve to raise a 
regiment, with the understanding that a West Pointer should 
be found for its colonel if possible. Garfield suggested Cap- 
tain (now General) Hazen, a Portage County man, then seiv- 
ing in the Regular Army, and Governor Dennison asked the 
War Department to detail him, but General Scott would not 
consent. So the Forty-second Regiment went into camp without 
any colonel, and it was only then that Garfield yielded to the 
solicitations of its ofi^cers and of the Governor, and consented 
to take command. 



CHAPTER VII. 



PIGHTma FOB THE UNION. 



This and the following chapter, relating to General Garfield's 
military career, are copied without change from Whitelaw 
Keid's ** Ohio in the War,'' a comprehensive history, published 
in 1867, of the part played by Ohio regiments and Ohio men m 
suppressing the - rebellion. Mr, Reid, now the distinguished 
editor of the NiBW York TWZ^wwa, was one of the most intrepid 
and impartial of the war correspondents — those staff officers 
of the people, sent with the armies of the Union to share their 
dangers and hardships and describe their marches and battles 
through the medium of the daily press. His account of 
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General Qarfiqld's pai't in tJie war is peculiarly valuable, inas- 
much as it was written long before there could be any political 
motive for exaggerating liis heroism and military genius, as one 
of a series of criticisms, conspicuous for good judgment and * 
fairness, upon the men from Ohio wlio won distinction in the 
national armies. 

When the time came for appointing the officers for the Ohio 
troops, the legislature was still in session. Garfield at once 
avowed his intention of entering the service. But he displayed 
at the outset his signal want of tact and of skill in advancing 
his own interests. Of the three leading radical Senators, Gar- 
field had the most personal popularity. Cox was at that time, 
perhaps, a more compact and pointed speaker — he had matured 
earlier, as (to change the figure) he was to culminate sooner. 
But he had never aroused the warm, regard which Garfield^B 
whole-hearted, generous disposition always excited. Yet Cox 
had the sagacity to see how his interests were to be advanced. 
He abandoned the Senate chamber ; installed himself as an 
assistant in the Governor's office, made his skill felt in the 
rush of business, and soon convinced the appointing power of 
his special aptitude for military affairs. In natural sequence 
he was presently appointed a brigadier-general. Garfield was 
sent off on a mission to some Western States to see about arms 
for the Ohio volunteers, and on his return he was offered the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of one of the reserve regiments, but his 
making haste slowly was not to injure his future career. 

On the 14th of August, 1861, some months after the adjourn* 
ment of the legislature, and after the successful close of Mc- 
Clellan's West Virginia campaign, the ex-Senator was finally 
appointed by Governor Denison Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Forty-second Ohio Regiment not yet organized, a company for 
which had been recruited among the pupils of the Hiram 
Eclectic Institute. 

It was understood that if he had cared to push the matter, 
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Garfield might have been colonel ; but with a modesty quite 
unusual in those days of the war, he preferred to start low, 
and rise as he learned. Five weeks were spent in diligently 
drilling the regiment, and finally, about the time its organiza- 
tion was complete, the lieutenant-colonel was, without his own 
Bolicitation, promoted to the colonelcy. 

It was not until the 14th of December that orders for the 
field were received. The regiment was then sent to Catletts- 
burg, Kentucky, and the colonel Was directeji to report in 
person to General Buell. That astute ofiicer, though as opposite 
as the pole's to Garfield in his political convictions, soon per- 
ceived the military worth of the young colonel. On the 17th 
of December he assigned Colonel Garfield to the command of the 
Seventeenth Brigade, and ordered him to drive the rebel 
forces under Humphrey Marshall out of the Sandy Valley, in 
Sastem Kentucky. 

Up to this date no active operations bad been attempted in 
€he great department that lay south of the Ohio River. The spell 
of Bull Run still hung over our armies. Save the campaigns in 
Western Virginia, and the unfortunate attack by General Grant 
at Behnont, not a single engagement had occurred over all the 
region between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. General 
Buell was preparing to advance upon the rebel position at 
Bowling Green, when he suddenly found himself hampered by 
two co-operating forces skilfully planted within striking dis- 
tance of bis fiank. General Zollicoffer was advancing from 
Cumberland Gap to Ward Mill Spring; and Humphrey 
Marshall, moving down the Sandy Valley, was threatening to 
overrun Eastern Kentucky. Till these could be driven back, 
an advance upon Bowling Green would be perilous, if not. 
actually impossible. To General George 11. Thomas, then just 
raised from his colonelcy of regulars to a brigadier-generalship 
of volunteers, was committed the task of repulsing Zollicoffer ; 
to the untried colonel of the raw Forty-«e«.*ond Ohio^ the task 
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of repulsing Humphrey Marshall, and on fheir success tbe 
whole army of the department watted. 

Colonel Garfield thus found himself, before lie had erer seen 
a gun fired in action, in command of four regiments of infantry, 
and some eight companies of cavalry,* charged with the work 
of driving out of his native State the officer reputed the ablest 
of those, not educated to war, whom Kentucky had given to 
the Rebellion. Marshall had tinder iiis command nearly five 
thousand men, stationed at the village of Paintville, sixty miles 
up the Sandy Valley. He was expected by the rebel author- 
ities to advance toward Lexington, unite with Zollicoffer, and 
establish the authority of the Provisional Government at the 
State capital. These hopes were fed by the recollection of his 
great intellectual abilities, and the soldierly reputation he had 
borne ever since he led the famous charge of the Kentucky 
Volunteers at Buena Vista. 

Colonel Garfield joined the bulk of his brigade at the mouth 
of the Big Sandy, and moved with it directly up the valley. 
Meantime he ordered the small force at Paris to march overland 
and effect a junction with him a little below Paintville. The 
force with which he was able to move numbered about twenty* 
two hundred. 

Marshall heard of the advance, through the sympathizing 
citizens, and fell back to protect his trains. As Garfield ap- 
proached, January 7th, 1862, he ascertained the position of his 
enemy^s cavalry, and sent some of his own mounted fcM'ces to 
make a reconnoissance in force of the positions which he still sup- 
posed Marshall's main body to occupy. He speedily discovered 
Marshairs retreat ; then hastily sent word back to his cavalry 
not to attack the enemy *s cavalry until he had time to plant his 

* The brigade was composed of the Fortieth and Forty-second 
Ohio, the Fourteenth and Twenty-second Kentucky Infantry, six 
companies of the First Kentucky Cavalry, and two companies of 
McLaughlin's (Ohio) Cavalry. 
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force on its line of retreat. Unfortunately, the circuitous route 
delayed the courier, and before Garfield's order could be 
delivered the attack had been made, and Marshairs cavalry 
had, been driven back fn considerable confusion. When, 
pushing on with the main column, he reached the road on 
which he had hoped to intercept their retreat, he found it 
strewn with overcoats, blankets, and cavalry equipments — 
proofs that they had already passed in their rout. Colonel 
Qarfield pushed the pursuit with his cavalry till the infantry 
outposts were reached ; then, drawing back, encamped with 
his whole force at Paintville. Here, next morning, he was 
joined by the troops that had marched from Paris, so that his 
effective force was now raised to about thirty-four hundred 
men. 

After waiting a day for rations, which were taken through 
with the utmost difficulty, on the 9th of January Garfield ad- 
vanced upon MarshalPs new position near Prestonburg. Before 
nightfall he had driven in the enemy^s pickets, and had sent 
orders back to Paintville to forward the few troops — less than 
one thousand in all — who had not been supplied with rations in 
time to move with the rest of the column. The men slept on 
their arms, under a soaking rain. By four o'clock in the morn- 
ing of January 10th, they were in motion. 

Marshall was believed to be stationed on Abbott's Creek. 
Garfield's plan, therefore, was to get over upon Middle Creek, 
and so plant himself on the enemy's rear« But in fact Mar- 
shaU's force was upon the heights of Middle Creek itself, only 
two miles from^ Prestonburg» So, when Garfield, advancing 
cautiously westward up the creek, had consumed some hours 
in these movements, he came upon a semi*<!iTCular hill, scarcely 
one thousand yards in front of which was Marshall's position, 
between the forks of the creek. The expected reinforcements 
from Paintville had not yet arrived, and, conscious of his com- 
parative weakness, Colonel Garfield determined first to develop 
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the enemy^B position more carefully. A small body of picked 
men, sent dashing up the road, drew a fire both from the head 
of the gorge through which the road lead and from the heights 
on its left. Two columns Wrcre then moved forward, one on 
either side of the creek, and the rebels speedily opened upon 
them with musketry and artillery. The fight became somewhat 
severe at times, but' was, on the whole, desultory. Garfield 
reinforced both of his columns, but the action soon developed 
itself mainly on the left, where Marshall speedily concentrated 
his whole force. Meantime Gkirfield's reserve was now also 
under fire from the commanding position held by the enemy^s 
artillery. He was entirely without artillery to reply ; but the 
men stationed themselves behind trees and rocks, and kept up 
a brisk though in*egular fusilade. 

At last, about four o^clock in the afternoon, the reinforcements 
from Paintville arrived. As we now know, these still left 
Marshall^ s strength superior to that of his young assailant ; l>ut 
the troops looked upon their opportune arrival as settling the 
contest. Unbounded enthusiasm was aroused, and the approach- 
ing column was received with prolonged cheering. Garfield now 
promptly formed his whole reserve for attacking the enemy ^s 
right and carrying his guns. The troops were moving rapidly 
up in the fast-gathering darkness, when Marsliall hastily 
abandoned his position, fired his cabap equipage and stores, 
and began a retreat which was not ended till he had reached 
Abingdon, Virginia. Night checked the pursuit. Next day 
it was continued for some distance, and some prisoners were 
taken ; but a further advance in that direction was^uite im- 
possible without more transportation, and, indeed, would have 
been foreign to the purpose for which General Buell had 
ordered the expedition. 

Speaking of these movements on the Sandy, after he had 
gained more experience of war, Garfield said : '^ It was a very 
rash and imprudent affair on my part If I had been an officer 
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of more experience I probably should not have made the 
attack. As it was, having gone into the army with the notion 
that fighting was our business, I didn^t know any better/' 

A fresh peril, however, now beset the little force. An un. 
usually violent rain-storm broke out, the mountain gorges were 
all flooded, and the Sandy rose to such a height that steam boat" 
men pronounced it impossible to ascend- the stream with sup- 
plies. The troops were almost out of rations, and the rough, 
moont^nous country was incapable of supporting thciu. 
Colonel Garfield had gone down the river to its mouth. He 
ordered the Sandy Valley, a small steamer which had been in 
the quartermaster's service, to take on a load of supplies and 
start up. The captain declared it was impossible. Efforts 
were made to get other vessels, but without success. 

Finally Colonel Garfield ordered the captain and crew on 
board, stationed a competent army officer on deck to see that 
the captain did his duty, and himself took the wheel. The 
captain still protested that no boat could possibly stem the rag- 
ing current, but Garfield turned her head up the stream and 
began the perilous trip. The water in the usually shallow river 
was sixty feet deep, and the tree-tops along the bank were 
almost submerged. The little vessel trembled from stem to 
stern at every motion of the engines ; the waters whirled her 
about as if she were a skiff ; and the utmost speed that steam 
could give her was three miles an hour. When night fell 
the captain of the boat begged permission to tie up. To at- 
tempt ascending that flood in the dark he declared was mad- 
ness. But Colonel Gaifleld kept his place at the wheel. 
Finally, in one of the sudden bends of the river, they drove, 
with a full head of steam, into the quicksand of the bank. 
Every effort to back off was in vain. Mattocks were procured 
and excavations were made around the imbedded bow. Still 
she stuck. Garfield at last ordered a boat to be lowered to 
take a line across to the opposite bank* The crew protested 
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against venturing out in the flood. The Colonel leaped iato 
the boat himself and steered it over. The force of the current 
carried them far below the point they sought to reach ; but 
they finally succeeded in making fast to a tree and rigging a 
windlass with rails sufilciently powerful to draw the vessel off 
and get her once more afloat. 

It was on Saturday that the boat left the mouth of the Sandy. 
AH night, all day Sunday, and all through Sunday night they 
kept up their struggle with the current, Garfield leaving the 
wheel only eight hours out of the whole time, and that during 
the day. By nine o'clock Monday morning they reached the 
camp, and were received with tumultuous cheering. Garfield 
himself could scarcely escape being borne to headquarters on 
the shoulders of the delighted men. 

Through the months of January, February, and March, 
several small encounters with guerrillas in tlie mountains 
occurred, geuerally favorable to the Union arms, and finally 
resulting in the expulsion of the bands of marauders from the 
State. Just on the border, however, at. the rough pass across 
the mountains, known as Pound Gap, eighty miles north of 
Cumberland Gap, Humphrey Marshall still kept up a post of 
observation, held by a force of about five hundred men. On 
the 14th of March, Garfield started with five hundred infantry 
and a couple of hundred cavalry against this detachment. The 
distance was forty miles, and the roads were at their worst, but 
by the evening of the next day he had reached the foot of the 
mountain, two miles north of the Gap. Next morning he sent 
the cavalry directly up the Gap road, to attract the enemy's 
attention, while he led the infantry along an unfrequented foot- 
path up the side of the mountain. A heavy snow-storm helped 
to conceal the movements. While the enemy watche4 the 
cavalry, Garfield had led the infantry, undiscovered, to within 
a quarter of a mile of their camp. Then he ordered an attack. 
The enemy were taken by surprise and a few volleys dispersed 
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them. They retreated in confusion down the eastern slope of the 
mountain, followed for several miles into Virginia by the cav- 
alry. Considerable quantities of stores were captured. The troops 
rested for the night in the sixty comfortable log huts which the 
enemy had built, and the next morning burned them down, 
toother with every thing else left by the enemy which they 
could not carry away. 

Six days afterward an order was received to leave a small 
garrison af Piketon, and to transfer the rest of the command 
rapidly to Louisville. 

These operations in the Sandy Valley had been conducted 
-with such energy and skill as to receive the special commenda- 
tion of the commanding general and of the Government. 
General Buell had been moved to words of unwonted praise. 

The following is the text of General Buell's congratulatory 

order : 

'* Headquahters Department of the Ohio. ) 
Louisville, Kentucky, January SO, 1862. f 

•* Oendr^ Orders Wo. 40. 

*' The general commandiug takes occasion to thank General Gar- 
field and his troops for their successful campaign against the rebel 
force under General Marshall on the Big Sandy, and their gallant 
conduct m battle. They have overcome formidable difflcullies in 
the character of the country, the condition of the roads, and the 
inclemency of the season ; and, without artillery, have, in several 
engagements, terminating in the battle on Middle Creek on the 10th 
in8t.» driven the enemy from intienched positions, and forced him 
back into the mountains^ with the loss of a large amount of bag- 
gage and stores, and many of his men killed or captured. 

** These services have called into action the highest qualities of 
a soldier-^fortitude, perseverance, courage." 

The "War Department had conferred the grade of brigadier- 
general, the commission bearing the date of the battle of 
Middle Oeek. And the country, without understanding very 
well the details of the campaign — of which, indeed, no satis- 
factory account was published at the time— fully appreciated 
the satisfactory result. The discomfiture of Humphrey Mar» 
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shall was a source of special chagrin to the rebel sympathizers 
of Kentucky, and of amazement and admiration throughout the 
loyal West, and Grartield took rank in the public estimation 
among the most promising of the younger volunteer generals. 

Later criticism will confirm the general verdict then passed 
upon the Sandy Valley campaign. It was the first of the 
brilliant series of successes that made the spring of 1862 so 
memorable. Mill Springs, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Nash- 
ville, Island No< 10, Memphis, followed in quick succession ; 
but it was Garfield's honor that he opened this se^^on of vic- 
tories. His plans, as we have seen, were based on sound 
military principles ; the energy which he threw into their 
execution was thoroughly admirable, and his management of 
the raw volunteers was such that they acquired the fullest 
confidence in their commander, and endured the hardships of 
the campaign with a fortitude not often shown in the first field- 
service of new troops. But the operations were on a small 
scale, and their chief significance lay in the capacity they de- 
veloped, rather than in their intrinsic importance. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

MAJOR-GENERAL AND CHIEF OF STAFF. 

On his arrival at Louisville, from the Sandy Valley, General 
Garfield found that the Army of the Ohio was already beyond 
Kashville, on its march to Grant's aid at Pittsburg Landing. 
He hastened after it, reported to General Buelt about thirty 
miles south of Columbia, and, under his order, at once assumed 
command of the Twentieth Brigade, then a part of the division 
under General Thomas J. Wood. lie reached the field of 
Pittsburg Landing about one o^clock on the second day of the 
battle, and participated in its closing scenes. 
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The next day he mored with Sherman^s advance, and had a 
sharp encounter with the enemy ^s rear-guard^ a few miles be-* 
yond the battle-field. His brigade bore its full share in the 
tedious siege operations before Corinth^ and was among the 
earliest in entering the abandoned town after General Beaure- 
gard *s evacuation. 

Then, when General Buell, turning eastward, sought to pre- 
pare for a new aggressive campaign with his inadequate forces, 
General Garfield Was assigned to the task of rebuilding the 
hridges and reopening the Memphis and Charleston Railroad 
eastward from Corinth to Decatur. Crossing the Tennessee 
here, he advanced to Huntsville, where he remained during the 
rest of his service in that campaign. He was presently put at 
the head of the court-martial for the trial of General Turchin, 
whose conduct at Athens had been the occasion of a parting 
howl against General Mitchel, and had been one of the earliest 
subjects forced upon the attention of General Bucll on his 
arrival.'^ His manifest capacity for such work led to his sub- 
sequent detail on several other courts-martial. 

The old tendency to fever and ague, contracted in the days 
of his tow-path service on the Ohio Canal, was now aggravated 
in the malarious climate of the South, and General Garfield was 
finally sent home on sick-leave about the first of August. Near 

* This case attracted great attention at the time, and Ck^neral 
Turchin was vehemently championed by the newspapers, particu- 
larly those of Chicago. The charges against him were neglect of 
duty, to the prejudice of good order and disciphne, in permitting 
the wanton and disgraceful pillage of the town of Athens, Ala- 
bama ; conduct unbecoming an omcer and a gentleman, in failing 
to pay a hotel bill in the town ; and iDSubordiDation. in disobeying 
the orders against the molestation of peaceful citizens in person 
and property. Some of the specifications particularized very shame- 
ful conduct. The court found him guilty (except as to the hotel- 
bill story), and sentenced him to dismissal from the army. Six 
of its members recommended him to clemency on account of miti- 
gating, circumstances, but the sentence was executed. 
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the same time the Secretary of War, who seems nt thia early day 
to ]mvc formed the high estimate of Garfield which he con- 
tinued to entertain throughout tho war, sent orders to him to 
proceed to Cumberland Crap, and relievo General George W. 
Morgan of his command. But when they were received he w^s 
too ill to leave his bed. A month later the Secretary ordered 
him to report in person at Washington, as soon as his health 
would permit. 

On his arrival it was found that the estimate placed upon 
his knowledge of law^ his judgment, and his loyalty had led to 
his selection as one of the first members of the court-martial for 
the noted trial of Fitz John Porter. In the duties connected 
with this detail most of the autumn was consumed. General 
Garfield was* understood to be one of the clearest and firmest in 
the conviction that General Porter had wilfully permitted 
Pope*s defeat at the second Bull Run, and that no less punish* 
mcnt than dismissal from the service would be at all adequate 
to his offence. 

The intimacy that sprang up during the trial between General 
Garfield and* General Hunter, the President of the court-martial, 
led to an application for him for service in South Carolina^ 
whither Hunter was about to start. Garfield^s anti-slavery 
views had been greatly strengthened by his experience thus far 
during the war, and tho South Carolina appointment, under a 
commander so radical as Hunter, was on this account peculiarly 
gratifying. But in the midst of his plans and preparations, the 
old army in which he had served plunged into the battle of 
Stone River. A part of the bitter loss that followed was the 
loss of Garcsche, the lamented Chief of Staff to the command- 
ing general. Garfield was at once selected to take his place ; 
the appointment to South Carolina was revoked ; and early in 
January he was ordered out to General Rosecrans. 

The Chief of Staff should bear the same relation to his 
general that a Minister of State does to his sovereign. WbM 
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thia last refaiticm is tlie most- brilliaiit of recent historians shall 
tell us : '^ Hie difference between a senrant and a Minister of 
State lies is this : that the senrant obeys the orders given him, 
-without troubling himself concerning the question whether his 
master is right or wrong ; while a Minister of State declines to 
be the instrament for giving effect to measures which he deems 
to be hurtful to his country. The Chancellor of the Russian 
Empire was sagacious and polite. . . . That the Czar was 
wrong in these transactions i^;ainst Turkey no man knew bet- 
ter. . . . But, unhappily for the Czar and for his Bmpire, 
the ifinister did not enjoy so commanding a station as to be 
able to put restraint upon his sovereign, nor even, perhaps, to 
ofiEer hun counsel in his angry mood. *''*' We are now to see that 
in some respects our Chief of Staff came to a similar experience. 

From the day of his appointment, General Garfield became 
the intimate associate and confidential adviser of his chief. 
But he did not occupy so commanding a station as to be able to 
put restraint upon him. 

The time of the generaPs arrival marks the beginning of 
that period of quarrels with the War Department in which 
General Hosecrans frittered away his influence and paved the 
road for bis removaL We have seen in tracing the career of 
that great strategist and gallant soldier, how unwise he always 
was in caring for his own interests, and how imprudent was the 
most of his intercourse with his superiors. Yet he was nearly 
always right in his demands. General Garfield earnestly sym* 
pathized with his appeals for more cavalry f and for revolving 
arms. But he did all that lay in his power to soften the 
tone of fisperity which his chief adopted m his dispatches to 
Washington. Sometimes he took the responsibility of totally 

♦ Kinglake*s " Crimean War," vol. i. chap. xvj. 

f A demand wliich General Buell hud mad(\ quite as cmpliut- 
ically as his sucuessor. and with an accurate prediction of tlie evils 
that would flow from its absence. 
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suppressing an angry message. Oftener he attempted to soften 
the phraseology. But in all of this there was a limit beyond 
which he could not go ; and when Rosecrans had pronounced 
certain statements of the department ^* a profound, grievous, 
cruel, and ungenerous official and personal wrong, ^^ the good 
offices of the Chief of Staff were no longer efficacious — ^the 
breach was irreparable. Thenceforward he could only stnve to 
make victories in the field atone for the errors in council. 

He regarded the army as vitally defective. We have already 
pointed out, in tracing the actions of its chief, the great mis- 
take of retaining as commanders of the wings such incapables 
as A. M. McGook and T. L. Crittenden. Almost the first rec- 
ommendation made by General Garfield was for their displace- 
ment. It is gratifjring now to know that he was so little moved 
by popular prejudice, and so well able to perceive real ability 
beneath concealing misfortunes, that he- urged upon Rosecrans 
to replace them by Irvin McDowell and Don Carlos Buell. 
With George H. Thomas already in command, with men like 
these as his associates, and with the energy and genius of 
Rosecrans to lead them, the Army of the Cumberland would 
have been the best* officered army in the service of the nation. 
But Rosecrans was unwilling to adopt the suggestion — for a 
reason creditable to his kindness of heart, but not to his mili- 
tary character. Crittenden and McCook ought to be removed 
— of that he had no doubt, but — '* he hated to injure two such 
good fellows.*^ And so the ^' two good fellows ^' went on until 
Chickamauga.'*' 

* To the above statement it should be added that General Gar- 
field made the recomraeudation for the removal of Crittenden and 
McCook in the coarse of a discussion of the battle of Stone River, 
ia which Rosecrans explicitly suid that these officers had shown 
themselves Incompetent in that c'ngage ment. Garfield did not take 
the ground that Buell and McDowell had approved themselves 
equHi to the high commands they had formerly held, but, discuss- 
ing this, he argued at length their masterly quallficatioBB |pr im- 
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From the 4th of January to 24th of June General Rosecrans 
lay at Murfreesboro. Through five months of this delay 
General Garfield was with him. The War Department de- 
manded an advance, and, when the spring opened, urged it 
with unusual vehemence. General Rosecrans delayed, waiting 
for cavalry, for re-inforcements, for Grant's movements before 
Yicksburg, for the movements of the enemy, for the operations 
of his generals. The Chief of Staff at first approved the delays, 
till the army should be strengthened and massed, but long be- 
fore the delaying ofiScers were ready he was urging movement 
with ail of his power. He had established a secret service 
system, then perhaps the most perfect in any of the Union 
armies, ^om the intelligence it furnished he felt sure that 
Bragg'S force had been considerably reduced, and was now 
greatly inferior to that of Rosecrans. As he subsequently said, 
he refused to believe that this army, which defeated a superior 
foe at Stone River, could not now move upon ati inferior one 
with reasonable prospects of success. 

Finally, General Rosecrans formally asked his corps, division, 
and calvary generals as to the propriety of a movement. With 
nngular unanimity, though for diverse reasons, they opposed it. 
Out of seventeen generals, not one was in favor of an immediate 
advance, and not one was even willing to put himself on record 
as in favor of an early advance. 

General Garfield collated the seventeen letters sent in from 
the generals in reply to the questions of their commander, and 
fairly reported their substance, coupled with a cogent argument 
against them and in favor of an immediate movement. This 
report we venture to pronounce the ablest military document 
known to have been submitted by a Chief of Staif to his 

portant subordinate positions, as well as the fact that this offer 
of an opportunity to come out from the cloud under which they 
rested would insure their gratitude and incite them to their very 
best efforts. 
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superior during the war. General Garfield stood absolutely 
aloDB, every general commanding troops having, as we have 
seen, eitlier openly opposed or failed to approve an advance. 
.^ But his statements were so clear and his arguments so forcible 
that he parried conviction. 

Twelve days after the reception of this report the army moved 
— to the great dissatisfaction of its leading generals. One of 
the three corps commanders, Major-General Thomas L. Crit- 
tenden, approached the Chief of Staff at the headquarters on 
the morning of the advance : ^^ It is understood, sir,^^ be said, 
*^ by the general officers of the army, that this movement is 
your work. I wish you to understand that it is a rash and fatal 
move, for which you will be held responsible.'* 

This rash and fatal move was the Tullahoma campaign— « 
campaign perfect in its conception, excellent in its general exe* 
cution, and only hindered from resulting in the complete de^ 
struction of the opposing army by the delays which had too 
long postponed its commencement. It might even yet have de- 
stroyed Bragg but for the terrible season of rains which set in 
on the morning of the advance, and continued uninterruptedly 
for |;he greater part of a month. With a week's earlier start it 
would have ended the career of Bragg's army in the war. 

There now sprang up renewed differences between General 
Hosecrans and the War Department. In the general policy that 
controlled the movements of the army Garfield heartily sympa- 
thized ; he had, in fact, aided to give shape to that policy* 
But he had deplored his chief's testy manner of conducting his 
defence to the complaints of the War Department, and did his 
best to soften the asperities of the correspondence. 

At last came the battle of Chickamauga. Such by this time 
had come to be Garfield's influence, that he was nearly always 
consulted and often followed. He wrote every order issued 
that day — one only excepted. This he did rarely as an amanu- 
ensis, but rather on the suggestions of his own judgment, after* 
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"SiraTd submitting what he had prepared to Bosecrans for ap* 
pCO?al or change. The one order which he did not write was 
fhc fatal order to Wood which lost the battle. The meaning 
'W'as correct ; tho words^ however, did not clearly represent 
"what Kosecrans meant, and the division commander in question 
so interpreted them as to destroy the right wing. 

The general commanding and his Chief of Staff were caught 
in the tide of the disaster and borne back toward Chattanooga. 
The Chief of Staff was sent to communicate with Thomas, 
while the general proceeded to prepare for the reception of the 
routed army. 

Such at least were the statements of the reports, and, in a 
technical sense, they were true. It should never be forgotten, 
however, in Garfield^ s praise, that it was on his own earnest 
representaUons that he was sent — that, in fact, he rather pro- 
cured permission to go to Thomas and so back into the battle, 
than received orders to do so. He refused to believe that 
Thomas rwas routed or the battle lost. He fouud the road en- 
vironed with dangers ; some of his escort were killed, and they 
all narrowly escaped death or capture. But he bore to Thomas 
the first news that officer had received of the disaster on the 
right, and gave the information on which he was able to extricate 
his command. At seven o^ clock that evening, under the pcr- 
eonal supervision of General Gordon Granger and himself, a 
shotted salute from a battery of six Napoleon guns was fired into 
the woods after the last of the retreating assailants. They 
were the last shots of the battle of Chickamauga, and what was 
left of the Union Army. was master of the field. For the time 
the enemy evidently regarded himself as repulsed ; and Gar- 
field said that night, and has always since maintained, that 
there wias no necessity for tho immediate retreat on Rossville. 

Practically, this was the close of General Garfield's military 
eareer. A year before, while he was absent in the army, and 
without any solicitation on his part, he had been elected to 
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Congress from the old Giddmgs district, in which he resided. 
He was now, after a few weeks' service with Rosecrans at Chat- 
tanooga, sent on to Washington as the bearer of despatches. 
He there learned of his promotion to a major-generalship of 
volunteers, *^ for gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle of 
Chickamauga.-' He might have retained this position in the 
army ; and the military capacity he had displayed, the high 
favor in which he was held by the Government, and the cer- 
tainty of his assignment to important commanda, seemed to 
augur a brilliant future. He was a poor man, too, and the major- 
general's salary was more than double that of the Congress- 
man. But on mature reflection he decided that the circum- 
stances under which the people had elected him to Congress 
bound him up to an effort to obey their wishes. He was fur- 
thermore urged to enter Congress by the officers of the army, 
who looked to him for aid in procuring such military legisla- 
tion as the country and the army required. Under the belief 
that the path of usefulness to the country lay in the direction 
in which his constituents pointed, he sacrificed what seemed to 
be his personal interests, and on the 5th of December, 1863, 
resigned his commission, after nearly three years' service. 

General Garfield's military career was not of a nature to sub* 
ject him to trials on a large scale. He approved himself a good 
independent commander in the small operations in the Sandy 
Valley. His campaign there opened our series of successes in 
the West ; and, though fought against superior forces, began, 
with us the habit of victory. After that he was only a subor- 
dinate, but he always enjoyed the confidence of his immediate 
superiors, and of the department. As a chief of staff he was 
unrivalled. There, as elsewhere, he was ready to accept the 
gravest responsibilities in following his convictions. The bent 
of his mind was aggressive ; his judgment of purely military 
matters was good ; his papers on the TuUahoma campaign will 
stand a monument of his courage and his far-reaching, soldierly 
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si^ttdty ; and his conduct at Chickamaugu will never be for- 
gotten by a nation of brave men. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GARFIELD AT CHICKAMAUGA. 

The foregoing chapter clones the extract from Whitelaw 
Heid's history of " Ohio in the War." As an appropriate pen- 
dant, the following letter from W. P. G. Shanks, which re- 
cently appeared in the New York Tribune^ is added. Mr. 
Shanks was at the battle of Ohickamauga as a correspondent of 
the New York Herald : 

A good deal of surprised comment was made, during the 
sessions of the Chicago Convention, at the statesmanlike utter- 
ances and attitude of General Garfield before it, as though such 
might not have been expected. His moderation, his candor, 
his evident sincerity and earnestness, and his conciliatory and 
politic utterances are not new to the style and manner of the 
man. He has distinguished himself in the display of the same 
argumentative and diplomatic qualities on more than one ooca- 
sion. In fact. General Garfield's military record is that of one 
who was at once warrior and statesman, equally brave in the 
field and sagacious in counsels affecting the policy, if not the 
military conduct, of the war. 

One of the first incidents of his military career to bring him 
into general notice was not a feat of war, but of argument. In 
January, 1863, he became the Chief of Staff to Major General 
William S. Rosecrans, then in command of the Army of the 
Cumberland. How he came to be selected by Rosecrans the 
present writer does not remember, but it was soon after the 
battle of Stone River, in which the former chief was killed. 
Garfield was looked upon as about the only mature member of 
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the &taft, Hosecrans having a partiality for young and gallant 
spirits like Captain Charles Thompson^ Major Bond, Colonel 
Mickler, Captain Hunter Brooke, Major Horace Porter, subse- 
quently on Grant's staff, and Major Morton McMichael. Not 
that Gai'field was much older than these, but he bad a mature 
look always, and his mood was ever serious, as if there was in 
the peril of the Nation something more of personal concern and 
personal interest io him than to most of his associates. It was 
while Garfield was acting in this capacity under Husecrans that 
Clement C Yallandlgbam, of .Ohio, banished to the South for 
his treasonable sentiments, was brought to'Murfreesboro, Tenn.^ 
wbere the army lay, to be sent by a flag of truce, into the 
rebel lines, a few miles distant, at Tullahoma. When brought 
into camp, Vallandigham was taken, in the usual course of 
business, to Rosecrans^s headquarters, and he and Garfield bein^ 
acquaintancep, it was natural that they should fall into coor 
versation, and equally natural that the conversation should be in 
regard to the policy and conduct of the war in a political sense. 
The conversation was reported by a correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, who w^as present, and was copied into almost 
every paper of the country, both loyal and rebel, as a fine illus- 
tration of sound and argumentative views on both sides. The 
comments of the loyal papers were highly complimentary to 
General Garfield, and this brought him into particular notice. 
His last words with Vallandigham on the next morning, just 
as the latter was about to be escorted into the rebel lines, at 
once finely illustrated Garfield's quickness and neatness at repar- 
tee and that familiarity on his part with Shakespeare without 
which no education can be said to be complete. Vallandig- 
ham, on his appearance in the room at a very early hour of the 
morning, with an affectation of unconcern and light-heartedness 
which he could not have felt, threw himself into a tragic air, 
and in a mock heroic vein exclaimed, from Borneo and Juliet ; 

*" Night's candles are burnt out, and-jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops." 
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Her&>he heaxiaied, when Garfield qtdcklj but qoietlj finished 
the speech hy adding, in a half aside, to the aide de-camp In 
chaige of tiie flag of trace escort, waiting to conrej Vallandig* 
ham to the rebel tines : 

f " I most begone and live, or stay and die.'* 

Yallandigham,' however, overheard and caught the hidden 
meaning of the citation, and blushed scarlet as he made its ap- 
plication. 

Later on, in the campaign of the Army of the Cumberland 
against Bragg at Chattanooga, Grarfield again encountered a 
prominent Southern gentleman in argument as to the policy of 
the war. What Garfield said was a powerful plea, in advance, for 
the policy subsequently. adopted of freeing and arming the 
slaves of the South. This was published in the Cincinnati Ga- 
uUe about the last of August, 1863, and would be well worth 
reproducing as an illustration of the clear, forcible, and logical 
views of the then .comparatively young politician on the great 
questions of the time. Like the interview with YaUandigham, 
the conversation was quoted all over the North and served to 
bring Garfield into further notice. 

The first martial achievement of Garfield which attracted gen- 
eral attention was his conduct at Chickamauga, on the second 
day of that battle, September 20th, 1863. His conspicuous bra- 
very on that occasion won for him the rank of major-general. 
As Chief of StafiE, it was his duty to remain with Geuerul Rose* 
crans» and it happened that the latter had established his head- 
quarters for the day in the reto of the right wing and centre, 
leaving General George H. Thomas to look personally to the 
direction of the left wing. McCook and Crittenden were com- 
manders of the other two corps. Soon after the fog, which for 
the most of the morning enveloped the field and made manoeu- 
vring almost impossible, the rebels, under Longstreet, who had 
conie from Lee's Virginia army to take part in this great con* 
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■^ 
test, made a grand assault on tbe right and centre. A division 

of Crittenden's corps was moving to the left at this juncture, 
and the gap in the line had not been filled by other troops vlien 
the attack was made. The rebels penetrated far to the rear of 
the Union line at this point, and turned and drove back the 
right of Thomas's forces and the left of the other two corps. 
The latter were eventually routed, driven across-a ridge of hills 
to roads leading into Chattanooga, toward which they retreated 
in dreadful disorder and panic. Thomas, however, held his 
ground, withdrawing his right only a little. In the tumult of 
the defeat of the right and centre, McCook, Crittenden, and 
Kosecrans, with their staff officers, were driven beyond the 
ridge named, and they too started for Chattanooga, not know- 
ing how Thomas had fared. Garfield followed his comnxander 
about half way to Chattanooga, but refused to go any .farther, 
and accompanied only by his orderly and Captain William B. 
6aw, of the Engineers, wrho offered to act as his guide, he rode 
through Hossville Gap in the mountain range, and pushed 
southward again in search of General Thomas, the firing of 
-whose guns, indicating that there -was a brisk fight still going 
on, could be distinctly heard. Garfield on this occasion liter- 
ally followed the Napoleonic maxim for the guidance of his 
generals : ** March in the direction of the heaviest firing." 

At the time he made this attempt the road by which Garfield 
expected to reach General Thomas was under cover of the sharp- 
shooters and advance guards of the rebels, who were pushing 
forward to secure possession of the road and thereby cut off 
Thomases line of retreat. Garfield did not know of their pres- 
ence there until admonished of it by the sharp fire of the enemy. 
The horses of both Garfield and Gaw were shot at the first fire, 
and Garfield's orderly was wounded. They were compelled to 
swerve from the beaten road and take to tlie fields and mbun- 
tain-ride. Gaw was perfectly familiar with the topography, 
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anc[ following his gaidance Garfield ran the gauntlet of the 
Tebelline and finally reached General Thomas in safety. 

He reached the *^ Rock of Chickamauga ^* just after the re- 
pulse of the enemy in a formidable assault all along Thomases 
line, -which the rebels enveloped on both flanks. ' He found 
Thomas and his staff, General Gordon Granger, General James 
B. Steedman, General Wood, and others grouped in a hollow of 
an open field, a depression just sufficient to protect them from 
the rebel fire. It is all a myth about General Thomas standing 
on a Mg rock, his breast thrown out in defiant attitude, with a 
look of scorn on his faise. There were no rocks on the field ; 
none nearer than Lookout Mountain, ten miles away. The 
fact was that Thomas was very glad of the security afforded by 
the depression in the field, and his look was one of much con- 
cern and anxiety, and everybody knew that he was heartily 
wishing it was nightfall, that he might slip away and get back 
to Chattanooga. The historic scene was sketched shortly after, 
and a very accurate painting of it, by Walker, hangs on the 
walls of General J. Watts DePeyster, in this city. There 
were several dead trees still standing, and numbers of those 
present in the group did not disdain their shelter, so near were 
the rebel marksmen, posted high in the branches of trees for 
the purpose of firing on the group. 

When Garfield reached Thomas, he at once gave*the latter a 
brief account of the disaster to the right and centre, and heard 
from General Thomas a statement of his own situation and in- 
tention. This conversation was cut short by another assault of 
the rebel lines. It was made with great force and in great 
desperation, the rebels evidently foreseeing that if repulsed thtsy 
could not get their troops in position for still another attack 
before the sun went down. The fire lasted furiously for half 
an hour, when the rebels again broke and abandoned the as- 
sanity During alLthis fight General Garfield quietly sat on the 
ground, behind one of the dead trees alluded to, and coolly in- 
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dited a dis|>at?eh to General Rosecrans, detailing the Bituation. 
While he sat there, and daring the heaviest of the firing, a 
white dote, after hovering around and above for several min- 
utes, finally settled on the topmost perch of the tree above Gar- 
field's head. Here it remained during the heat of the fig^ht, 
iand when the musketry ceased it flew away to the North. 
Garfield's attention and that of General Wood was called to the 
bird. The latter said nothing, but went on writing. Wood 
simply said in reply : *^ Good omen of peace.'* Garfield hav- 
ing finished his dispatch, sent it by an officer, and himself re- 
mained on the field with General Thomas until the retreat waa 
effected l^e same night to Chattanooga. 



CHAPTER X. 

rrnsT term in congress. 

In the summer of 1862, when everybody supposed the w^r 
was going to end in a few months, a number of officers who 
had gained distinction in the field were taken up at home and 
elected to Congress. Among them was General Garfield, who 
was nominated by the Republicans of Joshua R. Giddings*s old 
district while with his brigade in Kentucky. He had noknowU 
edge of any such movement in his behalf, and when he accepted 
the nomination, he did so in the belief that the rebellion wonld 
be subdued before he would be called upon to take his seat in 
the House in December, 1863. His nomination was x^artly the 
result of his military fame and partly of a desire on the part of 
the friends of Giddings to defeat his successor, John Hut- 
chins, who had pushed him out of Congress four years before. 
Garfield's popularity made him the most available man in the 
district for this purpose. He was elected by a large majority* 
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He contiiiued bk military service up to the day of the meetiDg 
of Congress. Even thea he seriouBly thought of resigning his 
position as a Representative rather than his Major-Oenerars 
comioifisioii, and would have done so had not Lincoln urged 
hiia. to enter Congress. He has often expressed regret that he 
did not fight the war through. Had be done so, be would no 
doubt have ranked at its close among the foremost of the vic- 
torious Generals of the Republic, for he displayed in his Sandy 
Valley campaign and at the battle of Chickamauga the highest 
qualities of generalship. A brilliant opening awated him in the 
Amy of the Cumberland. General Thomas wanted him to take 
command of a corps. President Lincoln told him he greatly 
needed the influence in the House of one who had had practical 
xmlitary experience to push through the needed war legislation. 
He yielded, and on the 5th of December, 1863, gave up his gen- 
eralship and took his seat in the House. 

He was appointed on the Military Committee, under the chair- 
manship of General Schenck, and was of great service in carry- 
ing through the measures which recruited the armies during 
the clo^ng years of the war. Schenek had just come out of the 
army with a shattered right arm and a Major-GeneraPs epau. 
lets. The two Ohio soldiers became fast friends and co- 
workers. They took lodgings in the same house, ate at the 
same table, and devoted their combined energies ^to carrying 
through Congress such practical legislation as their experience 
iu the field had shown was needed to fill up the wasted ranks 
and increase the efficiency of the forces engaged in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. Garheld opposed the continuance of the 
commutation law, which allowed men drafted to escape service 
by paying three hundred dollars, or by pleading a variety of dis- 
abilities. A draft of 200,000 had produced only 13,000 men for 
actual service. President Lincoln went to the Capitol and told 
the Military Committee that this law must be repealed or the 
armies drawn back and placed upon the, defensive* The politi- 
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cal campaign of 1864 was at band, and members of Congress 
were afraid of the effect of a vigorous draft upon the fortunes of 
the Hepublican Party. One of the committee reminded Lincoln 
that his own re-election was pending, and that of all the mem- 
bers of the House, and that the unpopularity of a draft whiQh 
could not be evaded might defeat them all. Lincoln replied, 
with a solemnity of manner unusual with him : ** It is not nee* 
essary that I should be re elected, or that the members of this 
Congress should be re-elected, but it is necessary that the re- 
bellion should be suppressed, and the Union restored.- Give 
me the men I ask, and I will end the war with another year ; 
refuse, and I must withdraw our armies from Atlanta and from 
the march to Richmond. ^ ' General Garfield warmly supported 
the Piesident ; the timidity of Congress was overcome ; the 
draft was vigorously enforced, and the rebellion was crushed 
within the time Lincoln promised. 

General Garfield soon took rank in the House as a ready and for* 
cible debater, a hard worker, and a diligent, practical legislator. 
His superior knowledge used to oHend some of his less learned col- 
leagues at first. They thought him bookish and pedantic, until 
they found how solid and useful was his store of knowledge, 
and how pertinent to the business in hand were the drafts he 
made upon it. His genial personal ways soon made him many 
warm friends in Congress. The men of brains in both houses 
and in the departments were not long in discovering that here 
was a fresh, strong intellectual force that was destined to make 
its mark upon the politics of the country. They sought his ac- 
quaintance, and before he had been lon^ in Washington he had 
the advantage of the best society of the capital. 

In the summer of 18G4, a breach occurred between the Presi- 
dent and some of the most radical of the Republican leaders in 
Congress over the question of the reconstruction of the States 
of Arkansas and Louisiana. Congress passed a bill providing 
for the organization of }oyal governments within the Union 
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lines of these States, i>ut Lincoln vetoed it and appointed 'mili- 
tary Governors. Senator Ben Wade, of Ohio, and Repl*ese^ta» 
tive Henry Winter Davis, of Mar^rland, united, in a letter to the 
New York Trilnine, sharply criticising the President for defeat- 
ing the will of Congress. This letter became known as the 
Wade-Davis manifesto, and created a great sensation in politi- 
cal circles. The story got about in the Nineteenth District that 
General Oarfield had expressed sympathy with the position of 
Wade and Da\is. His constituents condemned the document, 
and were strongly disposed to set him aside and nominate 
another man for Congress. When the convention met tlie 
feeling against Garfield was so pronounced that he regarded his 
re-nomination as hopeless. He was called upon to explain hi» 
course. He went upon the platform and everybody expected 
something in the nature of an apology, but he boldly defended 
his position, approved the manifesto, justified Wade, and said 
he had nothing to retract and could not change his honest con- 
victions for the sake of a seat in Congress. He had great re- 
8}>ect, he said, for the opinions of his constituents, but greater 
regard for his own. If he could serve them as an independent 
Representative, acting on his own judgment and conscience, he 
would be glad to do so, but if not, he did not want their nom- 
ination ; he would prefer to bo an independent private citizen. 
Probably no man ever talked in that way before or since to a 
body of men who held his political fate in their hands. Leav- 
ing the platform, he strode out of the hall and down the stairs, 
supposing that he had effectually cut his own throat. Scarcely 
had he disappeared when one of the youngest delegates sprang 
up and said : ** The man who has the courage to face a conven- 
tion like that deserves a nomination. I move that General Gar- 
field be nominated by acclamation. " The motion was carried 
with a shout which reached the ears of the Congressman and 
arrested him on the sidewalk as he was returning to the hotel. 
He was re-elected by a majority of over 13,000« 
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CHAPTER XL 

IN CONGRESS— 1860 TO 1867. 

At the beginning of the Thirty-ninth Congj-ess in December^ 
1865) General Garfield asked Speaker Colfax to transfer liim 
from the Cbmndttee on Military AfEalrs to that of Ways and 
Means, saying that in the near future financial questions would 
occupy the attention of the country and he desired to be in a 
position to study them carefully in advance. The Military 
Committee having on its hands the work of Teorganizin^ the 
Hegnlar Army on a peace basis, was the more Important of the 
two at the time, but Garfield foresaw the storm of agitation and 
delusion concerning the debt an& the currency which was soon 
to break upon the country, and wisely prepared to meet it. He 
began a long and severe course of study, ransacking the Con- 
gressional Library for works that threw light on the experience 
of other countries, and that gave the ideas of the thinkers and 
statesmen of all nations on these subjects. As he road he made 
copious notes, which were of great service to him in after years. 
Most of all he studied the history of the long suspension of 
specie payments in Great Britain during and after the Napo- 
leonic wars. He used to sit at his library-table until long after 
midnight, surrounded by volumes of Parliamentary re|x>rts and 
debates. In them he found every dishonest theory and wild 
delusion respecting the public debt and paper mofiey which 
was afterward advanced in this country as new and beneficial 
discoveries. The Bullion Report of Hotner and Huskisson 
was like a flood of light to him. He used to characterize it as 
the bulwark of sound currency ideas for this whole century. 
It demonstrated by facts too plain for controversy that gold had 
not risen during the suspension, but was still the measure of 
values, though out of use as currency, and that it was paper 
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x^hich wen\; up and down. In Sir Robert Peel's manly avowal 
in 1820 that Horner had been right in 1810 and he wrong, and 
in his subsequent stul'dy defence of specie payments, he found 
much instructive material which he afterward used to good 
eftect in the battles he led against inflation and repudiation. 

Then he went back to study the history of the Continental 
cnirrency) and stiU further back to the French assignats and the 
Oeorge Law scheme, and afterward passed down the line of 
early American statesmen, gathering their wisdom to reinforce 
his belief that the precious metals were the only trustworthy 
standards of value. All this tinte there was not a ripple of 
financial, agitation in Congress. The public mind was wholly 
oecupied with the new Constitutional Amendments and the 
legislation for reconstructing the Rebel States. In the passage 
of those amendments and that legislation he bore a prominent 
part, but he never relaxed his financial studies. They gave him 
the firm basis of fact and conviction which was like a rock 
under his feet in all the turbulent agitation of the following 
years. He forged from them a sharp sword to slash the wind- 
bag paper-money schemes of demagogues and fanatics, and to 
cut to pieces the many projects which arose for repudiating tlie 
obligations of the nation to its creditors. 

His membership of the Ways and Means opened up a li^e of 
congenial work in connection with the tariff and the system 
of internal revenue taxation. These two sources of income, 
gauged to the needs of the war, had to be changed to conform 
to the conditions of peace. In the course of this work and of 
the investigations which accompanied it, he reached a conclusion 
upon the tariff question from which he has never departed 
sinee^namely^ that whatever may be the truth or falsity of 
abstract theories about free trade, the interests of the United 
States require a moderate protective system. He made a speech 
in which he expressed his views on this subject very clearly. 
Subsequent experience and study has shown hun no occasion 
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for modifying those views. In March, 1866, he made his first 
speech on the cuiTency question, and took strong ground, in 
favor of a speedy return to specie payments. * ' On the one side, ' ' 
he said, '^ it is proposed to return to solid and honest values ; 
on the other to iloat on the boundless and shoreless sea of paper 
money, with all its-dishonesty and broken pledges. I, for one, 
am imwillingthat my name shall be linked to the fate of a 
paper currency. I believe that any party which commits itself 
to paper money will go down amid the general- disaster, covered 
with the curses of a ruined people.^' In that speech he traced 
the history of suspension in England and drew from it a warn- 
ing for this country which few were disposed' to heed at the 
time. 

General Garfield^s third nominaton, in 1866 was not accom- 
plished without resistance. Some of the iron-workers in the 
southern part of his district were dissatisfied because he was 
not willing to go to the extreme length of an almost prohibitive 
tariff on their products. They brought forward as their candi- 
date the old member John Hutchins, whose place Garfield had 
taken four years before, and made an active canvass of the 
district, flooding it with circulars attacking Garfield^p record 
in Congress, and charging him, without evidence, with being a 
f 1*60 trader. They elected a small minority of the delegates to 
the nominating convention, but their strength was not great 
enough to make a showing against {£ movement to renominate 
Garfield by acclamation. In after-years, when the crash of 1873 
had shown the folly of over-stimulating manufactures by ex- 
orbitant tariffs, these same iron-masters became convinced that 
he was their best friend. 

In the summer of 1867 General Garfield went to Europe, and 
made a rapid tour through Great Britain and the Continent. 
His health failed under the pressure of too much brain- work, 
and he took this means of recuperating. This was the only year 
since he entered public life that he had been absent from a 
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political campaign. jRe returned late in the fall to find that 
Pendletonism — a demand for the payment of the bonded debt 
in irredeemable greenback notes --had run rampant in Ohio, and 
liad taken possession of the Republican Party as well ns of the 
^Democracy. A reception was giv^en him at Jefferson, in hit 
district, which assumed the form of a public meeting. He was 
told that he had better say* nothing about his financial views, 
for his constituents had made up their minds that the bonds 
ought to be redeemed in greenbacks. He made a speech ia 
which he told his friends plainly that they were deluded, that 
there could be no honest -m6ney not redeemable in coin and no 
l&onest payment of the debt could be made save in coin, and 
that as long as he was their representative he should stand on 
that ground, whatever might be their views. The speech 
produced a deep impression throughout the district. The next 
June the National Republican Convention took sound ground 
upon the debt and currency questions, and most Republicans 
who had been carried away by Pendeltonism grew ashamed of 
their folly. 

In the Fortieth Congress General Garfield was put back upon 
the Military Committee and made its chairman. The work was 
hardly to his taste but there was plenty of it to do, and be 
engaged in it with his usual energy. It consisted mainly in 
tying up the loose threads of the war, examining the claims 
for pay and bounty of irregular military organizations and of 
officers and men in whose records there were technical errors. 
General Garfield set on foot a thorough examination pf the 
condition of the army, the organization and efficiency uf the 
staff and line, and sought to correct by legislation the errors of 
routine and tradition, and to modernize the service. He pre- 
pared a report wliich has since been a standard work in military 
circles. 

The time for taking the decennial census was at hand, and 
pn his motion a special committee was raised to prepare th.e 
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needed Icgislatioo. Although second on |;he committee, he vas 
its acting chairman. The committee devoted six weeks to the 
study of the subject, and prepared a bill which considerably 
enlarged the field of statistics to be covered by the census, and 
sought to make the returns far more valuable than before to 
the political economist and the sociologistv The bill passed the 
House but failed in the Senate, and the census of 1870 vras 
taken under the old law. Ten* years later, however, the €rar- 
field bill was revived, and with a few modifications made bj 
the Commissioner of the Census, becune the law for the census 
of 1880. 

Genera] Qarfield got a bill through for the establishment of 
a National Bureau of Education, in response to a report of the 
National Teachers^ Association. This bureau is his own 
creation, and he had to defend it for many years againat the 
assaults of the weak-government people, who did not want any 
new^ function added to the Federal Government. At last, how* 
ever, its utility was so fully demonstrated that the attacks 
ceased. 

In 1868 Garfield was renominated without oppoi^on, and 
chosen a fourth time to represent his district. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
iw coKGRfiss — 1869-1873. 

On the organization of the Forty^first Congress, in December, 
1869, General Garfield was made chainnan of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The inflation movement was rapidly 
gathering force in the country, and men of both parties in Con- 
gress were swept into it by fear of their constituents. A cry 
was set up that times were getting hard because there was not 
monev enough to do the business of the people. The West, par* 
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ti^ularly, clamored for more currency. The necessary shrinkage 
from war prices was taken as a proof of a dearth of circulating 
medium. False tabular statements were circulated, making ^ 
contrast between the amount of currency in circulation in 1865 
and 1869. General Garfield led the opposition to inflation. Bee- 
ing that what the people needed to lead them to right conclusions 
was information, be studied the situation with great care and his 
speeches bristled with facts which could not be controverted. 
Finally, after a long fight in his committee with the men who 
wanted to throw out a fiood of new greenbacks, he brought in 
and carried through Congress, a bill allowing an addition of 
fifty-four millions to the national bank circulation and giving 
preference la the assignment of the new issue to the States 
which had less than their quota of the old circulation. This 
measure was a stunning blow to the infiation movement. The 
new issue was not all taken up for four years, and during all 
that time it was a sufilcient answer to all demands for ** more 
moneys* to call attention to the fact that there was currency 
waiting in the Treasury for any one who would organize a 
bank. Soon after the fifty-four millions were applied for 
national banking was made perfectly free. Then the in* 
flationists were forced to change their ground, assault the banks, 
and claim that it was greenbacks which were to bless the coun- 
try, and make people rich, and no other kind of paper money. 
The New York gold panic came during General Garfield^ 3 
chairmanship of the Banking Committee. Under orders of the 
House, he conducted with great sagacity and thoroughness an 
investigation which exposed all the secrets of the gold gamblers^ 
plot which culminated in *' Black Friday- \ He made a report 
which was a complete history of the afi^air, and the lesson ho 
drew from it was that the only certain remedy against the 
recurrence of such transactions was to bo found in the resump- 
tion of specie payments. Pushing his researches into financial 
subjects, and dciE^nding .on all occftsio^ the principle that the 
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only safe and sound currency was one based upon coin, he 
became the recognized leader of the honest-money party in the 
House and the most potent single factor in the opposition to 
inflation. He helped work up the bill to strengthen the 
public credit, which failed to get through during the closin/o^ 
days of Johnson^s administration, but was passed as soon as 
Grant came in and was the first measure to which the new 
President put his signature. This bill committed Congress 
fully to the payment of the public debt in coin and was the 
fortress around which the financial battle raged in subsequent 
years. Thaddeus Stevens, deluded in his old age by the 
sophistries concerning the greenbacks, deserted the hard- 
money side in the struggle over the bill, declared that the 
bonds were payable in greenbacks, and denied that he had 
tasen other ground in his advocacy of the original five-twenty 
bond bill in 1862. General Garfield made an analysis of the 
history of the law and showed that in the debate over the bill 
Stevens said six times that the bonds were payable in coin ; 
that everybody so understood the contract at the time ; that the 
Secretary of the Treasury so advertised the bonds ; that the 
people bought them with the promise that they were to be 
so paid. Garfield^s speech furnished the rallying ground for 
the opponents of the greenback theory. Day after day the 
Now York Tribune kept a paragraph standing in its editorial 
columns challenging a refutation of the facts he had presented. 
From the strong bulwark of those facts a successful appeal was 
made to the conscience of the American people. 

In December, 1871, General Garfield was placed at the head 
of the important Committee on Appropriations, a position which 
made him the leader of the majority side of the House. With 
his old habit of doing everything he imdertook with the utmost 
thoroughness, he made a laborious study of the whole history of 
appropriation bills in this country and of the English budget 
system. Especially did he seek to discover the philosophio law 
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Iwck of all Ugklntioii, if ope existed, goTeming tke return of 
a naticA from the high pkine of war expenditures to the normal 
lavel of peace. He found that the experience of both England 
and this oountry, in the past, showed that it took & period after 
the olose of a war about twice as long as the war itself to get 
upon a peace basis of expenditures. 

He made a speedi in which he predicted that by the end of 
1876 Congress would reach the limit of the lowest possible 
reduction of expenditures, and that from that time forward there 
^rould be a gradual inorease under the conditions of peace, in a 
ratio which he stated in proportion to the growth of population 
and the settlement of new territory. About a year ago, in an 
article on * ^ ApprofxiatiOiis and Missappropriations, ' ^ in the North 
Ameriean EeueiWy he quoted his prediction of 1871, and showed 
4haA it had come true within a few months of the time tiien 
fixed, and within a small percentage of the increase after tiiait 
date which he had stated. That speech of 1871 was the first 
regular budget speech, explaining thoroughly the needs of all. 
departments of t|ie Ooyemment, and the means for meeting 
them, which had ever been made in the Howse. Thereafter, 
General OarfieM made sueh a speech' regularly every year on 
introducing the Ckneral Appropriation Bill, and his successors 
In the cbairmwuBhip of the comnftittee have continued ihe 
custom, ., . 

General Garfield found a great deal of looseness «nd con- 
fusion in the practice concerning estimates and iKppropiiations. 
Unexpended balances were lying in the 'freasury, amounting 
to $130,000,000, beyond the supervision of Congress and sub- 
ject to the drafts of Government officers. There were be- 
sides what were called permanent appropriations, which ran on 
from year to year without any legislation, Garfield instituted 
a sweeping reform. He got laws passed covering all old 
balances back into the Treasury, making all appropriations ex- 
pire at the end of the fiscal year for which made, unless needed 
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to carry out contracts, and covering in all appropriations at th^ 
end of every second year. At the eame time he required the 
Executive Departments to itemize their estimates of the money 
needed to run the Government much more fully than had been 
done before, so that Congress could know just how every dollar 
it voted was to be escpended. 

All this time he was a rigid but intelligent economist. He was 
often forced to make himself unpopular by opposing the 
measures of his fellow-members involving unwise expenditures 
of public money. He was the faithful guardian of the 
Treasury, but he pursued no penny-wise |>olicy. The needs- of 
the country and the requirements of an effiment adminiatration 
were fully appreciated, and the irresponsible efforts of the 
Democrats to cripple the Government by a reckless cutting 
down of its supplies were successfully resisted. The total 
expenses of the Government were steadily reduced under his 
management but no branch of this public service had its 
efficiency impaired by such reduction. 

The four years of his chairmanship of appropriations were 
ye&rs of close and' unremitting labor. He worked habitually 
fifteen hours a day. In addition to the demands of his own 
department of legislation, he took part in all the general work 
of the House, bore a leading part in all the debates involving 
the principles of the Republican Party, fought without 
cessation a Inrave battle against inflation and repudiation, and 
omitted no opportunity to aid in educating the public mind to 
a comprehension of the importance of returning to specie pa^ 
ments. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

A CAHPAIOK OF BLANDER. 

Five times had €leneral Garfield been chosen to represent the 
old Giddings district without serious opposition in his own 
party, and without a breath of suspicion being cast upon his 
personal integrity. With one exception, all his nominations 
had been made by acclamation. In his sixth canvass, however, 
a storm of calumny broke upon him. A concerted attack was 
made upon him f6r the purpose, if possible, c^ defeating him 
in the Convention, and failing in that, to beat him at the polls. 
He was charged with bribery and corruption in* connection with 
the Credit Mobilier affair and the De Golyer pavement contract, 
«md with responsibility for the Salary Grab. A few Liberal Re- 
publicans ef 1872 led the attack and the Democrats supported 
them. The district was soon broadcast with printed sheets 
traducing him. An extra sheet of the New York Ban^ devoted 
to assailing and misrepresenting his record, was printed and 
sent in enormous numbers to the district. So many copies were 
received in the town of Painesville alone that a dray was loaded 
with them. Wherever Garfield went on his canvass of his dis- 
trict, he found the sheets in everybody's hand. He met the 
charges in a bold, straightforward way, published a pamphlet, 
reviewing the testimony against him, showed that the only evi- 
dence connecting him with the Credit Mobilier stock was the 
unsupported and self-contradicted testimony of Cakes Ames, 
who had himself sworn at the beginning of the investigation 
that Garfield had none of the stock ; th'at in the pavement busi- 
ness he had earned and received a fee, as any other lawyer 
might have done, in a matter which was not before Congress 
nor likely to come there ; and that he opposed the Salary Grab 
persistently, and only voted at the last for the appropriation 
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bill containing it when the alternative was its passage or an 
extra session, with all its expense and its disturbance to 
business ; and that he had refused to f eci?ive the extra pay, and 
had so fixed it in the Treasury that neither himself nor his heirs 
could ever draw it. 

In the Convention, General Garfield was nominated by a ma- 
jority of three to one, and the opposition to him did not bring 
forward a candidate, but merely cast blank votes. His enemies 
then took their charges before the people. Thpy nominated a 
fieeond Bepublican candidate — a Methodist presiding elder, 
well-known and highly esteemed throughout the district, 
hoping to defeat the regular nominee. General Garfield met 
the charges against him before the jury of his constituents. He 
visited all parts of the district, speaking day and night at 
township meetings^ The verdict of the election was a complete 
vindication of his character and actions. It was the year of the 
great Republican back-set. The Republicans lost every Northern 
State, from Massachusetts to Illinois. . Governor Koy es, their 
soldier-candidate for re-eleetion in Ohio, was beaten. Congres- 
sional districts that had gone R«publicau ever since th^ party 
was formed deserted to the Democracy. The adjoining 
district to Garfield^s, which had given unbroken Republican 
majorities of from 4000 to 7000, elected a Democrat. All the 
general influences which produced this reaction were, of course, 
at work in Garfield^ s district, in addition to the personal charges 
against him aad the special efforts made to defeat him. He 
held his district, however. It is important to notice the figures 
of 'tb6 vote^ for it has been claimed that the district rebuked 
him by cutfing down his majority heavily. The fact Is, bis 
majority was greater than that of the State ticket, greater than 
Governor Noyes's. The total Republican vote fell off, but not 
go much as in many other districts. Nothing was accomplished 
by the oampaii^ of mud-sli^ging. The honest, intelligent farm- 
ers of the Nia^leenth District heard the evidence on both 
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sidefl and refused to believe that th(^ had beea represented for 
twelve years by. & rascal. . They declined to withdi'aw their 
confidence from general Garfield. The vote, aa contrasted with 
that of 1872, was as follows : 

la 1872, Garfield's Yote foe Congress was 19, 139 ; qpip^sition 
vote, 8d54, Garfield*amaJofity, 10^985. State tioket : Bepublican 
candidate for Secretary of State^ 19,^02 ; DenvoQsatic candidate, 
83ia. BepihHean majority, 10,^80; In 1374, Garfield's vote 
for Congress was 12,Si9i ; opposition rpte, 4245^ Garfield's ma- 
jority, 6846 ; Noyes's (Rep.) vote for Gotemor, 12,543 ; Allen's 
(Dem.) vote for. Goyerhor^ 6021 ; Koyes's majority 6524 ; Gar>- 
field's vote more than Noyes's, 47. Garfield's falling oS. from 
1872, 6598 ; Noyes's; falling of from yote for l^tatq ticket in 
1872, 6659L Garfield's decrease.less than I^oyes's, ^1. 

These figures are .a perfect refutation of tlie charge that General 
Garfield's district gave any credence to the Anders so widely 
circulated against him. His constituents luUy vindicated l^in^ 
and in 1876 and 1878 nominated him by a^lamation and ejected 
him by increaaed majorities. 



!»■■?■* 



CHAPTER xnr. ' >- 

LEAZHKO THE MINOBrfY. 

» • • • ■ .• ■ • > , . 

T&s resuitofihe elections of 1874 was to ^ve.the ]>emoemts 
control o<4he House which met in Dec^nber, : 1875. Hitherto the 
legislative work of General Garfield had been 0Qiv»tru<$tive. The 
impress ol his thou^t^ study, and genius had .been giv^n to;all 
the measures for closing the war, restoring, popular government 
in the SotEth, conferring sufErage and citizenship on thej^mauci- 
pated slaves, reorgaanzitig the army, funding tho national 
debt, and placing the currency on a sound basis, l^ow he was 
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called tfpon to defend this ^virork against the assaults of the party 
wtakh step by -step kad opposed its aocomphshment) andrwhich 
by the aid of the dolid support olithe iate rebel -element had 
gained power in Cougi*ess. One of the &*8i* moTemeut&of the 
Deiii€k»aits N^as for universsd' amnesty. Mn..Bfa«the ofi^edan 
aniendteerit tK> thek bill excluding Jeff eraotL'DaTssy ^Thea fol- 
lowed the fasiotHs debate ^about-ithe tfr^meniiof-priaonevaof 
war, opened by Blaime^s dashing attack on •H^'icontinued* by 
iBitrs repiy defending the Souths and thar^i^ that Confeder- 
ates' had been starved' 'in Northern prisons, and cloaittg with 
Gai^eld*s TCfip(mse to Hi^ll. Garfield, by aibrilliant stroke of 
pfti'liamentary strategy, forced a Democrat ta testify to- the fal- 
sity of HilPs'ftharge. Hesaid thatthe Klmira\:rKew York, dis- 
trict, where was locatei^ during'thewar the prinic^pal prison .far 
capt/ared rebels, was represented in the House' by la Democrat. 
He did notfetioW hinf, but hewaB willing to rest' hia case wholly 
on his tbstimbtiy; He caU«d upon the member £rom Elmira to 
Inform 'the House whetb^er the good peoplo of his city had per- 
mitted the captured Confederate soldiets in thrav midst^to suffer 
for want of food. The gentleman thus appealed to rose 
promptly and said that to his- knowledge the prisoners had re- 
ceived exactly the same rations as the Union soldiers guarding 
them. While this statement w^as being made, a telegraphic dis< 
patch was handed to General Garfield. Holding it up he said, 
'^ The lightnings of heaven are aiding me in this controversy." 
The dispatch was from General Elwell, of Cleveland, who had 
been* the quartemaater at the Elmka prison, land who tele- 
graphed that > the raitioaB issued to- the rebel prisoner^ wers in 
quantity* and quality eiciwtly the same as those issued to their 
guards. GfltAeld's speech killed, the^ Democrats' b&U. They 
Withdrew it 'rather than risk a vote. ■ 

Mr. Blaine's transfor to the Senate soon after this debate left 
Garfield the recognized leader of the Republicans in the House* 
Ifr. Ketr^ the Democratic Speaker, died in the midst of hia tarm, 
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and in the election for his successor General Gkiifield receiyed 
the nnanimons Repnblican vote. All his party associates turned 
to hiin with one accord as the man best fitted by experience, 
tale&ty uid judgoient to lead them. Boon after, in August, 
1876, eame the dispute with Lamar, id which Garfield^s ability 
afi an omtor and a party chief shone with new brillianey. La- 
msrwasthe greatest orator the Democrats hady and was sheeted 
by them to make a key-note campaign speech. In erder to pre- 
Tent, if possible, an effective reply, this e^Eoxst was postponed to 
the end «f the session. Four days before- the adjournment La- 
mar got the floor and delivered the speech so long prepared. 
It was a sharp attack upon the' Repabiican party, an appeal for 
fi3nnpatiiy for the >^ oppressed South," and an* argument to show 
that peaee and prosperity -could come only through Democratic 
rule. Gkneral Garfield took notes 4)f the speech. All his col- 
leagoes insialied that he alone was- competent to break the. force 
of Lamar?8 masterly ^effort. This speech is usually accounted 
the greatest of his life. It created a furor in the House. All 
business was- suspended' for. ten minutes after be finished/ so 
great was the excitement* One hundred thousand copies of the 
speech were subscribed for. at once by members who waited to 
circulate it in .tlieir districts, and during the campaign over a 
million eopies were distributed. It contributed powerfully to 
the 'Success of the Republican party in the Presidential cam- 
paign of that year. . . ■ 

Altier the election arose l^e dispute about the count of the 
votes- of. South Carolina^ Florida, and Louisiaoai I^sident 
Grant telegraphed to General Garfield under date of November 
lOtli, as follows : <*'^I would be gratified if you would go -to 
New Orleans and remain until the vote of Louisiana is counted. 
Governor Kellogg requests that reliable witnesses be sent to 
see that the: canvass of the vote is a- fair one; U«. S. Gbant." 

Cbirfield went to Washington, consulted witii the Presiienti 
and -then proceeded to New Orleans in company with. John Bher- 
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man, Stanley ^latthews,- and a number of other promineai Be*' 
publicans* The Democratic Kational Gommitteie had already 
dispatched a committee there to look after the interests of their 
party. Neither in the -newspapers at tke tim«, nor ija thcsruhs^- 
quent report of the Potter Committee, was there any charge of 
unfairness •broiught against General Garfifid; (^ account, of his 
actioQft m Louisiana. The special work was assi^ed hii& of 
toking up the official testimony in. illation to the P/srish of 
West Feliciana and reporting upon it. So conscientiows was he 
in the matter that he was not content with the written testi- 
mony, but sent for the witnesses themselyes and examined tbeni 
personally, in order to satisfy him$eli of their eredibiliity. He 
wrote a full account of the conduct of thiS campaign and elec- 
tion in West Felictana which was embodied in Sherman's letter 
to President Gi^ant, While on his way to Washington, return* 
ing from New Orleans^ he was- again . chosen hy the imanimons 
vote of ihe B^ubHcans of the House as thdr- candidate for 
Speaker. . 

Geasral Oarficld opposed the ElectdraLCoinmisBion bill. In 
common with many of the best constitutional lawyers in the 
country, he held that the terms of- the CQn6titutio& and the 
practice of the first fort^* years after its adoption made It the 
duty of the. Vice-President to count the Electoral votes, CSon^ 
gress being present as official witnesses, and not as participants 
in the transaction. He did not obJBct to. a commission as a 
mere committee to examine and report upon the facts, but he 
nudntained that it could have no judicial authority. In suf^rt 
of' his position he made a strong legal axtgument to the House. 
In spite of his opposition to the commission scheme, when 
the bill passed he was selected as a member of the tribunal. 
The Republicans* of the. House were to haye two members. 
They met in caucus, and were about to ballot, when Mr^ Ho* 
Cwacyy of Iowa, said that there was one name on which they 
^Fore all agreed, and which need not be submitted to the focw 
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maHty of a rote — that of James A. Garfield. Garfield was 
cbosen by acclamatioti. The second Commissioner was G^rgft 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, who afterward presided over the 
Chicago Convention, jwhich nominated General Garfield for the 
Presidency. 

As a member of the Electoral Commission, General Garfield 
delivered two opinions, in which he brought out with great 
clearness the point that the Constitution places in the hands of 
the Legislatures of the States the power of determining how 
their Electors shall be chosen, and that Congress had no right to 
go behind the final decision of a State. If there was nothing 
in the Constitution or laws of a State totiching the matter, its 
legislature could appoint Electors, as Vermont had done after 
her admission to the Union. This position, althougli in accord 
with the Unbroken practice and the long line of constitutional 
authorities from the foundation of the Government^ was antago- 
nized by the Democrats, who tried to make Congress a great 
returning board, to canvass the returns of the election and take 
testimony as t6 the fairness of the action of local boards and 
State authorities. 

Immediately after President Hayeses inauguration the Repub- 
licans in the Ohio Legislature desired to elect General Garfield 
to the United States Senate in place of John Sherman, who had 
resigned his seat to enter the Cabinet. Mr. Hayes made a per- 
sonal appeal to him to decline to be a candidate and remain in 
the House to lead the Republicans in support of the Adminis- 
tration. General Garfield acceded, in the belief that his services 
would be of more value to the party in the House than in the 
Senate; and withdrew his name from the canvass, greatly to the 
disappointment of his friends in Ohio, who had already obtain- 
ed pledges of the support of a large majority of the Republican 
members of the Legislature. 

When Congress met in December, 1877, the reaction against 
Hayes, on account of his Southern policy, was in full force, and 
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there was imminent danger of a split in the Republican Party 
on this question which would cripplie if not destroy it/ C^neral 
Garfield threw himself into the breach ad a pacificator, to Iceep 
the party together. He saw that if Republicans Quarrelled 
among themselves in the face of a united enemy, they could 
have no hope of future success. He prevented by his influence 
the holding of caucuses which would develop antagonisms and 
lead to bitter debates, and by his '* Louisiana Pacification 
Speech," threw oil on the troubled waters. With rare sagacity 
and judgment,' he succeeded in preventing a public outbreak of 
the feeling against the adminstration until' the Potter Committee 
was raised by the Democrats to reopen the Electoral ' dis'pute 
and try the President's title That committee united the Re- 
publicans like a closed fist. They ralMcd as one man to the de- 
fence of the President's right to be President. Mr. Hayes*s 
subsequent' conduct in upholding the election laws by his ve- 
toes and in courageously asserting Republican doctrine in re- 
gard to the supremacy of the national authority, cemented the 
party by the strong tie of principle and all old controversies 
within itself were soon forgotten. 

In the session of 1878, General Garfield led the long struggle 
in defence of the resumption act, which was assailed by the 
Democrats with a vigor born of desperation. His speech in 
support of the law was accepted by Republicans throughout the 
country as the financial gospel of the time. * He also made a 
remarkable speech on the tariff question, in opposition to 
Wood*s bill, which sought to break down the protective system. 

During the extra session of 1879, forced by the Democrats, 
for the purpose of bringing tbe issue of the repeal of the Fed- 
eral electiori laws protninently before the country, General Gar- 
field led the Republican minority with consummate tact and 
judgment. The plan of the Democrats was to open the debate 
with a general attack on the Republican Party in order to throw 
their adverearieB upon the defensive art apologists for theconfs© 
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of tb^ir party. McMahon, of Obio, was selected to make the 
ppening speech. . Garfield did not wait for him to make his ar- 
guoiient, but securing the. floor ahead of hiib, delivered his fa- 
mous *'*' BevpluMonin Congress '^ speech, in which he attacked 
the Democrats with such yigor and exposed with, so much 
force their scheme for withbplding appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Government, to compel the President to sign their 
political measures, that they were thrown into confusion, and 
instead of taking the ofCensi vo, were obliged to resort to a weak, 
.defensive campaign. Driven from position to position by suc- 
cessiv.e vetoes and by the persistent assaults of the Hepublican 
minority, they ended with a ridiculous fiasco. Instead of refusing 
$45,000,000 of appropriations, as they threatened at the begin- 
ning, they ended by appTopriating $4^»600,000 of the amount, 
loaving only $400,000 improvided for. 

Last winter the Democrats recommenced the fight, but in a 
feeble, disheSiTtened .way, " They set out to refuse all pay to the 
United States Marshals unless the President WQuld let them 
wipe out the election laws. General Garfield met them with 
a powerful speech on ^^ Nullification in Congress. ^^ in which he 
showed that while it was clearly the foremost duty of the law- 
makers in Congress to obey the laws, the Democrats had be- 
come leaders in an attempt to disobey them and break theoa 
down. 

General Garfield's last work in Congress was a report on th^ 
Tucker Tariff Bill. An attempt was made by an adver* 
tising oigency in New York last spring to prejudice the press 
of the country against him by making him appear as the 
friend, of t^e paper- makers* monopoly, because ho opposed 
the repeal of the tariff on, paper pulp, ^he paper-makers 
wanted the duty abolished and managed to . make the news- 
papers believe that it alone was the cause of the high price of 
paper. General Garfield investigated the matter with his ac- 
customed thoroughness, and found that when it cost seven cents 
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to make a pound of paper, tbe value of tbe pulp was only one 
cent, and as the duty was twenty per cent., the difference it 
made in the cost of a pound of paper, was only four-tenths of a 
cent. The manufacturers had nearly doubled the- price of 
paper and were pretending that this trifling duty was the cause 
of their exorbitant demands. Greneral Garfield favored fhe 
reduction of the pulp tarifE to ten per cent, but was not willing 
to break down an impcrrtant industry and depart from the pro- 
tective system in the case of a single article by repeaHng it alto- 
gether. 

In January, 1860, General Garfield was ohosen to the Senate by 
the Legislature of Ohio for the term of six years beginning 
March 4th, 1881. He received the unanimous vote of the 
Republican caucus, an honor nev^ before conferred upon a 
citizen of Ohio by any party. The Republicans of his State 
with one accord demanded his promotion to the upper house 
of Congress, as a fitting reward for his long and faithful service 
in the lower branch, but the Republicans of the nation soon 
after seleiited him for a still greater promotion, and made blm 
their candidate for the Presidency. 



CHAPTER XV. 

KOMIKATED FOR PRESIDENT. 

General Garfield went to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago as a delegate at large from the State of 
Ohio. His great experience and prominence in national politics 
made him very naturally the leader of the delegation. Ohio 
had agfreed to present the name of General Sherman to the 
convention as its candidate for President. General Garfield 
entered heartily into tbe Sherman movement, and labored 
earnestly for the auccess of the candidate of his State. His 
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speech, presenting Shennan^s name was tmiversally applauded 
^is a model of dignified oratory, and as a timely effort to pre- 
vent *^the sharp differences of feeling in the convention from 
^weakening the party in the approaching campaign. His wise 
utterances in favor of harmony were in such decided contrast 
to the heated declamation indulged in by many partisans of 
other candidates that the convention instinctively turned to 
him as the peacemaker who could bring harmony out of the 
troubled sea of contention. His short speeches on questions 
arising before the convention during its long and turbulent 
session were all couched in the same vein of wise moderation, 
wbile adhering firmly to the principle of district riepresentation 
and the right of every individual delegate to cast his own vote. 
When the balloting began, a single delegate from Pennsyl- 
vania voted for Garfield. No attention was paid to this vote, 
which was thought to be a mere eccentricity on the part of the 
man who cast it. Later on a second Pennsylvania delegate 
joined the solitary Garfield man. So the balloting continued, 
the fight being' a triangular one, between Grant, Blaine and 
Sherman, with TVashburne, Edmunds, and Windom in the field, 
ready for possible compromises. General Garfield* s plan, as the 
leader of the Sherman forces, was to keep his candidate steadily 
in the field, in the belief tbatin:1(h^ -end the Blaine men, seeing 
the impossiblity of the success of their favorite, would come to 
Sherman and thus eeour& his nomination. After a whole day^s 
voting, however, it became plain that a union of the Blaine 
and Shertnati forces in favor of Sherman could not b^ effected, 
and that an attempt in that direction' would throw enough 
additional votes to Grant to give hirii the victory. Some un^ 
successful efforts were made oh the second day's v6ting to rally 
on Kdmunds and Washburne. Finally, on the 34th ballot, the 
Wisconsin meii determined to make an effort in an entirely 
new direction to break the dead-lock. They threw their 17 
votes for Garfield. General Garfield sprang to his feet and 
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protested against this proceeding, making the point of order 
that nobody had a right to vote for any member of the con- 
yention without his consent, and that consent, he said, ^* I 
refuse to give." The chairman declared that the point of order 
was not well taken, and ordered the l^isconttin vote to be 
counted. On the next ballot nearly the whole Indiana dele- 
gation swung over to Garfield, and a few scattering votes were 
changed to him from other States, making a total of fifty votes 
cast for him in all. Kow it became plain that, by a happj 
inspiration, a way out of. the difficulty had been found. On 
the 36th ballot, State after State swung over to Garfield amid 
intense excitement, and he was nominated by the following 
vote : Garfield, 399 ; Grant, 306 ; Sherman, 3 ; Washbume, 
5. The nomination was accepted on all hands as an exceed- 
ingly fortunate one, and both the friends and opponents of 
General Garfield vied with eaclji other in the enthusiasm with 
which they endorsed it. Congratulations poured yi from all 
parts of the country, i^nd on his way from Chicago to his farm 
in Ohio, general Garfield was the recipient of a popular ova- 
tion, which repeated itself at every town and railroad station. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OKMXRAL (GARFIELD AS AN ORATOK. 

GENSBAif Garfield^s reputation as a stump-speaker was, as 
we have seen in> a preceding chapter, an afi^air of steady 
growth, beginning in the immediate vicinity of his home in 
Hiram, spreading in a few years to the neighboring counties, 
extending in 1860 to the State of Ohio, and afterward widen- 
ii)g so as to embrace the whole country. At present there is 
probably no living political orator whose efforts before large 
audiences are so effective. He appeals directly to the reason 
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of men,, and only after he has carried his hearers along on a 
strong tide of argument to irresistible conclusions, does he 
address himself to their feelings. The emotions he arouses are 
all the more intense, from the fact that he has first convinced 
the mind that they are just and timely. He has a powerful 
voice, great personal magnetism, and a style of address that wins 
confidence at the outset, and he is a master of the art of bind- 
ing together facts and logic into a solid sheaf of argument. 
At times he seems to lift his audience up and shake it with 
strong emotion, so powerful i& his eloquence ; but he loves best 
to reason. with his hearers, calmly but emphatically. He never 
reads a speech from manuscript ; he never writes one to com- 
mit to memory. His method of preparation is first to study his 
subject with great care, and then make a few bead notes. With 
these notes to refer to, he speaks extemporaneously, and so well 
thought out is his matter that when reported verbatim it reads 
IMS if carefully written out in advance.' 

During the war General Garfield made but one speech— a 
Fourth of July oration delivered to five thousand soldiers from 
an army wagon in Alabama. Bi the campaign of 1864 he made 
a series of addresses in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, speaking 
aixty-five times and travelling 7,500 miles. The same year, 
before Congress adjourned; he went over to the eastern shore 
of Maryland, on the invUfcation of Postmaster* General Creswel], 
and spoke in Ohestertown. This was the only time he ever 
met with a demonstration' of mob spirit: ' Some rebel sym- 
pathizers in the crowd threw rotten eggs at him; He broke 
off the current of his discourse to say to them : ** I have just 
come from fighting brave rebels at Chsckamauga ; I shall not 
fiinch before cowardly rebels like you." Then he went on with 
his speech and was not again assailed. Every year froioi 1864 
to 1871^ save one he spoke almost every day while the campaign 
lasted, either in his own or other States. In 1865 he took the 
lead of his party in advocating manhood sufiTrage in Ohio. A 
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sentence from an address on this -gabject, delivered at Ravenna 
on July 4th, was kept standing as a motto in many of the Re- 
pabMean papa's. It was, ** Suffrage axid safety, like liberty and 
union, are one and ind^iaible/' • 

He has always regarded the stamp as a great educating i&ftit- 
eaa^y and has felt a conscientious duty to offer to his audience 
the whole truth and the best thoughts he eould command on 
the sn^jeot in hsmd. ■ He is ficru|H3loasly oareiul in his statement 
of facts, and never gives aa a fact what is only an opinion, or 
garbles an authority to gain support for on argument. His first 
speech in every campaign haa for many years past been issued 
as a national campaign document. 

Five years ag«^ he betganto go to the Maine canvass, and has 
kept up the custom regularly ever since. He has made three 
stumping tours of Mixihigan, f>Be of New Hampshire, one of 
New Jersey, one of New York, one -of Kansas, three of Indiana, 
two of Illinois, and he has also spoken in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Pennsylvanifty and othev States. In Ohio there is scarcely a 
county wheire his voice has not repeatedly been heard before 
large assembhes. In 1868 he held a joint debate at Newark, O., 
with General George W. Morgan. In 1878 he carried on two 
joint discussions in Ohio With the present Senator Pendleton. 
In the first of these encounters, Pendleton enpposed Garfield was 
going to make the siaae speech he had been making elsewhere 
in the canvass, and to thi» he thought his own stock speech 
for the campaign a sufficient reply,- but Garfield surprised him 
by making am entirely fresh extemporaneous speech^ consisting 
of a tremendous attack oil the Democratic Party.' Pendleton had 
nothing prepared to meet this, and was forced to make his old 
speech,' which* was an arraignment of the Bepnblican Party. As 
Garfield had half an hour to close the debate, he was able to r^ 
fute all of Pendl^on^s points, leaving his own to stand nn*- 
answered. His remarkable power of thinking on his legs was 
admirably exemplified on this occasion. 
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Xhitaide of lus political work, General Garfield has been a fre- 
quent platform speaker on topics connected with education, 
finanee^ and social science. In 1878 he delivered a notable ad- 
dress in Fanneil Hall, Bostoo oa '^Honest Money. ^^ In 1874 
he deUirered six lectures on social science at Hiram College. In 
186d he. qwke on the yalue of statistics before the American 
Social Science Association in ^ew York^ In late years he has 
been an oceaiBional contributor to the pages of the Atlantic 
MbnMif and the JUfmiih Ammiean Bemew,^ 

A striking instance of General Garfield's power over a vast, 
excited multitude is related by a correspondent of the CinciMuUi 
Gctzette: 

*'^ I shall nerer forget tho first time I saw General Gkirfield. It 
was the morning after President Lincoln* s assassination. The 
country was eseited to its utmost tension, and New York city 
seemed ready for the scenes of the.Fretch Bevolution. The 
inteiligettce of Lincoln's murder had. been flashed by the wires 
over the whole land. The newspaper headlines of the transac- 
tion were set up in the largest type, and the high cnme was on 
CTery one's tongue. Pear too^ possession of men's miodi as to 
the fate of the Government, for in a feW hours the newsioame 
on that Seward's throat was cut and that attempts bad been 
made, upon the lives ol others of the Government officers. 
Post^a were stock up everywhere, in great black latterst calling 
upon the loyal citizens of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
neighboring places, to meet around the Wall Street Exchange 
and give expression to their sentimento. It was a dark ftnd 
tertiblo hour. What*might.oome. next noi one could tell, and 
men spoke with bated breath i >Th9.wvath- oC the workingmen 
was simply«unooDtrollable, and vevolvcraoad knives were In the 
hand^' of thousands of Lincoln's friends, ready At the first 
oppcvtnnity to take the law. into theiv own hands and avenge 
the death of the martyred President upon, any -and all who 
dared to utter a word against him. 
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^* Ele\!ea o^clockA^ic. -was the. hour set: for the reHdezvous, 
Fifty thousand people orowded around the Exchange -BT^l^in^ 
crAmmiog and jamming the atreeta, and wedged in tight asmea 
Goiild stand together. With a^iuw to whom a speeial iarbr -was 
expended) I went over from .Brooklyn, at. 9 a.»c, and, «Yen then, 
with the utmost difficulty, found way to the reception room for 
the speakers in the front of the Exchange Building, and looking 
out upon. the high, and massive balcony, whose front was. pro* 
tec ted by a heavy iron railing. We sat in solemnity and siLenrcy 
waiting' for 6reneral Butler, who, it was- annoimced^ had started 
from Washiiigton4ind.was either already in the cityjor expect? 
cd every moment. Nearly a hundred generals, judges, states* 
men,' lawyers, editors, clergymen, and. others, were in that room 
waiting Butler^s . arrival. We atepped . out to. the balcony to 
watch the fearfully, solemn. and swaying Qiass of peoplei ^ot 
a hurrah was heard,-.but.for .the most part dead silence, or a 
deep, ominous muttering, ran . like •& rising wave up the street 
t<»ward Broadway,and again down toward the river on the 
right . . / ■ . , . . 

"" At length the batons of the. police were seen swinging in 
the air, far up^ on the left, parting the crowd and . pressing it 
back to make way for a cacxiage that mov^ed slowly and with 
diiBoult jogS)< through the compact multitude. Suddenly the 
silence was broken, and the cry of ' Butler i Butler ! .Butler V 
rang out with tremendous and ithrilling effect,, and waa .taken 
np by the. people. But n<>t ^^^'^^^ ^ Kot onel It was the 
c*i7 of a great people, asking to know how tlieir President died* 
The blood bounded ia our veins^ and the tears ran . like, streama 
down: our faces. Horn it was: done J lorget, but. Butler was 
pulled thre!ugh,. and pulled up^ and- entered the room^. where we 
had just walked baok to . meet. him. A broad crape, a yard 
long, buDgfrom his left aim--terrible contrast witlx the count- 
less flags that.wer« waving the nation^ .victory in. the breese. 
We first realized then the truth of the »ad news that Liooolft 
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uras dead. When Butler entered the room we ahook hands, 
dome spoke, some couldn't. All were in tears. The only word 
Butler had for us all at the first break of - the silence was : 
*■ Oentlemen, he died in the fulness of his fame ! * and as he 
spoke it his* lips quivered/ and the -tears ran fast down bis 
cheeks. 

*^ Then, after a few monlents, came the speaking; And you 
can imagine the- effect, as the crape fluttered in the wind, while 
his arm wss uplifted. Dickinson, of New York State, was fairly 
wild. The old man leaped over the iron railing of the balcony 
and stood on the very edge overl^nglng the crowd, 'gesticulat- 
ing in the most vehement manner, and next thing to bidding 
the crowd ' bum up the rebel seed, root and brandi,' while a 
bystander held on to his coat-tails to keep him from falling 
over. By this time the wave of popular indignation had swelled 
to its crest. Two men lay bleeding on one of the side streets, 
the one dead, the other next to dying-; one on -the pavement, 
the other in the gutter. They had said a moment before that 

* Lincoln ought to have been shot long ago ! ' They were not 
allowed to say it again! 'Soon two long-pieces of scantling 
stood out above the heads of the crowd, crossed at thetop like 
the' letter X, and a looped- halter pendent from the junction, a 
dozen: men- following its slow motion through the masses, while 

* Vengeance I' was the cry. 

"On the right, suddenly, the shout rose, * The World!'' 
' The Wirrldf 'The office of The World P * World! World!' 
and a movement of perhiaps 8,000 oir*t0,OOO turning their faces 
in the direction of that building began to be executed. It was 
a critical moment! ' "What might coinfi tio one fcould tell, did 
that croi^ll get in front of that office. Police and military 
would have availed little or been too late. A telegram had 
just been read from Washington, * Seward is dying. ' Just then 
at that juncture a man stepped forward with a small flag in his 
hand, and beckoned to the crowd. ^Another telegram from 
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Washington f 'And then, in tile «wful silende of the criels, 
taking advantage off the hesitation of 'the ero^d, whose steps 
had been at rested ik monaeht, a right arm -was Bfted skyward, 
and a voice clear and steady, loud and distinct, spoke out : 
* Fellow-citizens ! ' Clouds and darkness are round about Him 1 
His pavilion is dark waters and thick clouds of the skies 1 
Justice' and judgment are thfe'establi Anient of His thione ! 
MerCy and truth shall go before HJs f atJe \ Felldw-citizeiiB ! 
God reigns And the Government at Washington stilliives !' 

"The effect was tremendous. The crowd 8l>oi5d tiveted to 
the ground in awe, gazing at the tddtionless orator, atidfhitik« 
ing of God and the securfty of the Gotemment in that boar. 
As the boiiihg wave subsides and settles to' the sea wh6n some 
strolig wind beats it down, so the tumuft of the people sank 
and becafaie still. All took it as a divine omen. It was a tri-* 
uraph of eloquence, inspired by the mohietot, such as falte to 
but one man's' lot, aftd that but dnee iiii a century. Thei genius 
of ■ Webtser, CIroate, Everett, Seward,' never reached it; 
Demosthenes never equalled it. What nxight have happened 
had the surging and iriaddened mob been let' Ibose, none can 
tell. The man for the crisis was on the spot, more potent than 
Napoleon's guns at Paris! I inquired Vhat was Ms name.- The 
answer cam« in ' a IbW whisper, * It is General Garfield, of 
Ohio !' '♦ 



GHAPTSK XVII. 

. oESEftAXs aAR]rii;u> as a ^awtsr. . . 

Gaupield formed the intention of studying law wnilc in col- 
lege, but bis poverty and his debt for his college expenses made 
it necessary for him to earn money at once, and for many years, 
while teaching in the Hiram Institute he saw no way of carry- 
ing' out his })1an. He managed to read law bookB, however, 
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asd his election to the State 8eaate giving him -more time for 
dbudy, he entered his name in a Cleyehmd Iwr olfice, and began 
a ajstematic course while- serving in the Legislature. In 1 881 , 
as stated in a ioregoing chapter, he was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the State. His army service and his sub* 
sequent busy career in Congress prevented him from practising 
for ar long time, but he always enliertained the idea of settling 
in dereland when his public career should clobe, and devoting 
himself to the legal profession. His cemtituents refused to re- 
^re him from public life, hoavrever, and kept on retoming him 
to Congress term after term, by unanhnons nominatioiia And 
laiage majorities at the polls. Being always a working member, 
^ving up his time during the sessions to the business of legis* 
lation, and spending most of the vacations of Congress helping 
his party by his eSorts upon the stump) he has found little 
opportunity for making briefs and pleas. Some business that 
was pressed upon him and that he could attend to without in« 
terf ering with his public duties, he has accepted. • His first case 
was that of the Indiana conspirators, Bowles and Mulligan, who 
were tried and convicted by a military commission in 1804 for 
treason. The case was brouglit before the Supreme Conrt on a 
question involving the right of a military tribunal to try civile 
ians in a. State not the theatre of actual wan General Garfield 
undertook the defense of the men, not fiVmi any desire to shield 
them from punishment, but because he believed the civil law 
should be supreme where not necessarily suspended by the op- 
erations of hostile armies. He made an argument of great abilty 
and won the case. For his action in defending the conspirators, 
he was severely criticised by many of his Republican friends at 
home. In reference to these criticisms he. said in a speech at 
Warren, Ohio, tliat he argued the case >^ in defcfnse of what I 
beliere to be a most vital and important prinoiplo, not only to 
the Republican Party, but to the nation*— namely : that in no 
pigrt of our civil community must the military be exfilted above 
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the civil «atiiorit7V v .• . .IbeMeye*:thAt .aU-over Oiis land 
one of the great landmaxsks of cinilizatkii and qWH lib^rt^ la 
the self-restrsiaiDg ' lilierty of. the Asoerican people^ teurbi&g 
th emseliitee and gOTieming ' tha^msfilTea )l>^ the • limitaUoB of tbe 
ciyil law;''-- " > - > i .,.■-.: ■,. 

In the 'Spring of 1866 .he' was engftged to d$fe»d thie will €>! 
Alestander. Campbell, the foonder'^^f: the sect of PisuHp^ axnl.af 
their college ^atrBethanyy West YirginiiEi. This eaae he also won* 
8inoe then he has been engfeiged in .fifteen e^ses before the 
United States Sapreme Coiir<|, iw»st esf them of eonmderablts iq^ 
poiftance, one case in the Supcelne Court ofPedf^nsylyania^oQe Im 
the'Utiited States Circvdt Conrtat Jl^obile, Alai, aiid oqq m tJbe 
B^nity Court- of Lawlcnce County, Pa; . In th^m cas^^he hm 
been associated' with seveiml of the leading lawyers o| the.oouu^ 
try. His powers of; analysis, his habit of giving to the bottoip 
of a subjeet. at no matter what cost of h^Kd -studyi and hj^ 
alMlity to carpy on a closelxy^in^erwoTen logical argumeBt^Bu^ 
him a formidable advocate. If -he 'had devoted his life to the 
la^, there is n3t doubt that he .would rank, with the five or six 
lawyers who bythe-^eneval vevdict of their confreres- stftnd at 
the head of the profession intltis country. lie has en immense 
capacity for wiovk, and his remarkable intellect^ always kept in 
harness by his will, together with hia oratorical powers^ peculiar- 
ly fit him for the higher walks.of the legal calling. 



CHAPTER XVIIL . 

' ROMS ATfD irXMILY T.tFE. ' ' 

TfiK first years of General Garfield Sb marnedlife were pasaetd 
in HinHU) boarding with families of friends, and it was not until 
he went 'to- the war that he saved money enough to buy a home. 
In 18dd he purchaseda small frame cottage iadng the oolli^e 
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gw^, paykig for4t $800. About $1000 more were ipetii) in ««(•• 
largmg' it by a wing and fbttiag it up. It had a- bkwU front 
ysiti mnaatti^iited with a few shade treea and evergreen shrubs, 
and at -ibe baek of the lot was n bam and kitchen garden. The 
rooms were small and the ceilings low, as was the fashion ki 
village 'bouses of moderate pretensions, but the young house- 
wife soon made the ' place cosey and homelike. This was the 
only home of the family for many yesrs. ' WhUe in Washington 
they Hred in apartments. The lack of a settled home at the 
-capital, where the c^iildres could grow up amid wli^itesone in« 
fiuences, was sersouBly felt, early in General Qarfleld^s Congres- 
sional career, but it was not until he had been three times elect- 
ied that he began to regard thsit career as' likely to continue for 
an indefinite period; and sought- the means of ^escaping from 
the disagree^ible features of hotel and boarding-house life. He 
bought a lot on Uie corner of Thirteenth and I streets, faoing 
Franklin Square, and with money loaned him. liy an old army 
friend put up a plain, square, substantial brick bouae, big 
enough to hold bis family and two or three guests. @ome 
years laterthe wing «f the bouse wa» extended' •to enlarge the 
dinilig-ro^mand iibmryr. the requirements of the household 
having outgrown the capamty o£ the one and those of the 
€fenerar8 library that of the other. The cottage in Hiram was 
sold and the family lifeJor seTeral .years centred in •the WtsU* 
ington house ; but in order not to be without a foothold in his 
own district General Garfield built a small cottage on Little 
Mountain, in Lake Oounty, for a summer sojourning place. 

As the boys grew older, however, and needed more range for 
theif activities than a> city house could afford, the desire to own 
a farm which he had alwiays felt increased upon him. When 
he had ^id off thomortgageton his house and had' a little 
money ahead, he thought he < could safely gratify his dssire, -and 
afi^ a good deal of thought about iQWSlities,^ decklied tor settle in 
^he vicinity of- the Lake Shore itoilroad. cm. ona of thai hand- 
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«Qm6 prodttctire ridge» that run purallel to Lake Eriie. A farm 
of 160 acres was bon^t in the town of Mentor, Lake County, a 
mile from a railway and - telegraph station- and half a mile from 
a post-offioe. The buildings consisted of a tumble-down bsm 
and an ancient larm-hoHse a story and a half high ; but the land 
was fertikv tlie summer olimajfee^ tempered by breezea from the 
neigiiboring lake^ was delightful-, and the people in the vicinity 
were of the best class of farmers to be fotmd.in Ohio. The old 
house was somewhat 'modMmissed with paint and paper lind a 
new p&aasEa^ra- barn, was built, and^ tho family migrated to the 
new home. Ail were delighted with the change. The chil- 
dren 'mniwi Id in the orchards aind hay-^lds, the mother took 
pleaoBire in thmew duties of a •farmer ^s housdiiold, t!ie good old 
grandmother jejoiced to < get back to rural scenes like those 
amid which. her early years had been spent, aiid the General re- 
vived all the farming skill of 'his boyhood days, holding the 
plow or loading the hay wagcm or driving the ox team. Drain- 
age, fencings and other improvements absorbed all the moifey 
the place brought iii, but the time iq>ent upoii it was highly en- 
joyed by ail the members of the household, and enrery winter 
they looked forwaidto the adjournment of Congress and their 
release from Washington with pleasant* anticipations. 

After three summers .] a the cramped, low-ceiled little house 
it was resolved that it mast be- enlarged. ' Ptans were made last 
winter, mainly by Mrs. Garfield, who has considerable natural 
tal^t for architecture, and in the spring a new house grew 
around and over the old one, just in time for the throng of old 
f rends and- new that poured in after the nomination, of its 
owner lor the Presidency. The house >faoes the Ridge Road 
which runs from Cleveland eastward to Erie, through a string 
of pretty towns and villages. .It is broad, high» and spacious. 
Its two -stories are capped' by a steep, red roof, which shelters a 
big garret lighfted by. dormer windows; A wide piazsa extends 
the whole length ol the frattt--«>a wide hall runs through to a 
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back porch* Below is the parlor, diaiag^rooin, kitdMH tad two 
large bed-rqcuns, the pleasanteat being the room «l ^ grasdma, ** 
the yenerable mother of the General, who is bow naarly eighty 
ypars old. Above ar-e, numerous 3}eepiDg-ffOoms and the almdy 
of the master of the housew A few stepe from tbe house, in the 
edge of the orchard is a liUle. buildiag of a iingie xoom, called 
the library, with its walls lined with bookcases^ its windows 
on all. sides through which the lake breese pours* A plesaantw 
working place for a siuuioer day could not be desiiied.- 

The farm raises good crops of v^eat, oats, corny hay, and 
potatoes, and the big barns hardly i hold the products of the 
harvest. There is a good orchard, a little vineyard, and a large 
vegetable garden which comes up unabiuihed beside -the croquet 
lawn and ciiowds its cabbage-heads and pea-vines against the 
roadside fence. The railroad runs through the meadows on the 
lower end of thj& farm ; the village of Mentor, witfti a score of 
neat wbite houses, three little churches, and a:fine bifick school- 
house,. is half a mile distant ; .FainesviUe, the county town, with 
a population of 5000, is aix, miles eastward by an excellent 
gravel road ; Willoughby, a viUsge whw« the census^^takwhas 
found just 099 inhabitants, is four* miles wtestward on the high 
road to Ckvejsand y over the wooded bills to the southward, 
three miles distant is the half-deserted village of Kittland, where 
the first temple built by the.JCormoosis still standing, an en- 
during monument to folly aud superstitioa ; Lake Erie is three 
miles north, and on the southeastern horizon that dark gtrecn 
elevation is the hemlock«covered summit of Little Mountain, - 
and the white flock on its brow is the botel from • whose portico 
can be seen thirty nules of the blue waters and fertile shores of 
Lake Erie. The County of Lake is strongly Bepnblioan, every 
town in it giving a heavy Bepublicaa majority. The people are 
of J^ew jEIngland descent — ^au unmixed race of Yankees modified 
in their cha^ihcteristics only by the inflnenee d a elimata less 
severe and conditions of .life less rigorous, than prev^l in mral 
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New Efiglamcl. A thi^ftter or mot* ifttelUgent faraiiiig popu- 
ration caiHiDt be found in the United dtatds. With all these 
pleasant surfonndin^f it is no^ tvonder that the Oar^elds Are 
greatly utteched to their farm.^ Whatever 'may be the result af 
the next election,- Ihe^ •v^ill k6ep it as a piennanent home. 

General Oatfield has had seven children and ^ve are living. 
The oldest,' Mary, died when hi; was in the atmy and the yoimg- 
esty^Edward, di^ in Wtushington- about font years ago. Of the 
surviving.' children, the- oldest, Harry/ is fourteen ; after him 
come James,^ l^Uy, Irwin (named" after' 'General McDowell), 
and'AlMpam. - Harry and Jame^^'tiref preparihg for college at Si. 
Paul's -Sehool -in -CdncdM-, -Kew Hampshire. Harry is th* 
musician of the family ^and plays the piano well. .Taines, who 
more resembles his father, is the mathematician. Molly, a 
handsome '^rl of thirteen,^ is ruddy, sweet-tempered, vivacious, 
and blessed with perfect health. The younger boys are still in 
the period of boisterous animal life. All the children have 
quick brains and are strongly individualized. All learned to 
read young e:ifcept Abe, Who bearihg that Mb father had years 
ago »aid in a lecture on education, that lio child of 'his dhould 
be 'forced t» read until he was seven years old, took refuge be- 
hind the parental theory and d^litied to learti hisr letters until 
he had reached -tbnt' age. "* ' "• 

Mrs. Garfield snpc^ntevtde air<&e duties of the household and 
helps in its active laftMHns during 'a portion of each day. Her 
tastes are for a quiet domestic life, brightened by reading and 
study and by th^ society ^1 a few iiitimate friends. Few women 
havoaswidi^arangedf eultUre. She reads Greek and Latin, 
German and Flinch, has considerable kaowledge of th^ natural 
sciences^ and- keeps up with the best of the lit^ratute of the 
day. She is the compankm of her husband's intellectual life iu 
well as the devoted mother of his children; the' skilful manager 
of his 'household,' and the ci^rdial hostess of* the maiky guests 
Mtractfed byhis'fsfline'and his social qualities. ' 
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The manaer of- life la tJae ^acfield howehold, whether in 
Waahingtoa or on ibe Mentov farm, ia simykto and quiet. The 
long table is boantifttUy-Bupplied with plaiii]y-(00oked'foo4».and 
there is alwayar room^lor att)r gue^t who may dr^pio pX, m^iUr 
time. Ke» aleoholie idrinks aro used. ' There isoo efiBort at £ol ^ 
lowing faahions in. furnituiie or table servicq*. ^q (carriage > is 
kept in Washingt^^^ but on the farm there Mre.Teblclea of v«ri- 
ouis sorts and two teams^ of stout horses. Comfort, neatness, 
and order preTaii^withoutthe least attempt at i^eeping up with 
styles odf dress and livings or any desire to saenificer the. health- 
fid regularity of ^hou»^b^ld customs adopted b^ore the general 
won f ante and positioni to the,artificlal usages of what is eaUed 
good society. 

chapter! iiX.' " ' ^ 

At the centre of Menteir Town^p stands ^i a .tittle white 
church surmounted l^ aliitie white Steepler. Within^ the plain, 
straight^backed pews give seating acoommoeUKtioiw for about 
two hundred-people. There is .no, pulpit«. Upon* a* broad car- 
peted platform stands an old-fashioned mahjogatiy table^ which, 
with the aid. of a beig red > oiuiain, f0ria8 a readingniesk* After 
the sermon is oyer, the cushi^^ and the JBiblewhi^h- it sup- 
ports are remoyed. A whiter cloth i» spread upon the table, 
the communion serrice ia brought out from at cupboard nenr 
at hand, and the sacnonent, called -iby < the Dise^i^es the 
Lord's Supper, is partaken of by all^the eoBgregation who 
are so disposed. The choir sit in the centre of the auditorium, 
in the midst of the pews. A large framed motto—/* Blessed be 
the Peacemakers '' — hangs on the wall near the .platfolmw The 
windows- ol e(»iimon glass are screened by green. shutters^ and 
the place suggests a simple, primitive^form ol wovship, withoi^ 
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ritual, ceremonial, otf ad junete of a»y sort to impress the imaj^- 
natioD. TbiS'is^ the home church of C^eral Garfield, where 
he and his* ftnniljr ftttead worship regularly, while living upon 
their farm. Garteld joined the Dfeeiples when a lad of eigh- 
teen, and has been a member '<tf that denomination ever since. 

The full name of the sect is Disciples of Christ. Members of 
other denoBdnatioBS frequently call them Oampbellites. They 
number- about 500,000, and have the centra of their strength in 
Western Penasylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and In- 
diana, within the fttdins of the labors of their founder, Alexan- 
der Campbell, of' Bethany; West Yirgin!«. In the East they 
are almost unknown, but they hav« scattered churches through- 
out the Gulf States, are numerous in Illinois and lHlssotiri, and 
are pretty well organized in other States west of the Mississippi. 
Campbell was a Presbyterian preacher of remarkable force of 
mind and powers of oratory, who came from Ireland, in 1809, 
with his father, and settled in Washington County, Pennsylva- 
nia. He established an independent church at Brush Run, in 
that comity, on the theory t^at all cr«Sed)B were human, and, 
theref oxe, without authority, and tbat every Christian was his 
own- judge el the meaning of the Scriptiffes. It was an epoch 
of inteaeedootrinal difforeiiCM, when Protestantism in thia coun- 
try seemed toi have- degenerated into a battle of creeds. This 
sturdy reloimar, preadiing'no creed but the Bible, and claiming 
for all'belStf^rB liberty Of eofisdenee and judgment with regard 
to the meaning of the sacred' book, strtick a responsive chord 
in the publix^ mind.' Hundreds joined his standard wherever 
he preached) tand within a few- years after he commenced his in- 
dependent minletry in 1887, a^new sect had arisen acknowledg- 
ing him as its leader. His discourses formed a body of doc- 
trine for this sect, aUfaough its members, owning no authority 
but the Bible itself, did not acknowledge them as in any sense 
authoritative. To^ alt intents and purposes, however, he was 
the founder of Dlsolplelsm, as much as Calvin was of Presby- 
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terianism and Wesley of Mdthodkm. la 1841 he est^lished a 
college at Bethany, near Wheeling, which eoon became the ed- 
ucational and doctrinal centre of. the new denonainatiovL, and 
began to publish a periodical called the 2iUieanial Murinnffer, 
which was everywheiiB reeeiyed as .its.x>rj9a]i,LaDd is still in ex- 
istence. 

The Disciples endeavored • to restore .the spirit and methods 
of primitiye Christianity. They admit to their misifoership 
any one who will receive the rite of baptism by immersion and 
answer in the affirmative the following question: *^Do you 
believe that Jesus Christ is the. Son oi Qod and yoiur Saviour V 
Nothing 19 asked about doctrinal points. Indeed,, ii iadifficult 
to ascertain the precise points of difierence between the Disci- 
ples and other denominations, because few of them can be got 
to formulate their fsitlK The New Tesftament, they say, is 
their guide of faith and practice, and they have no catechism or 
books of reference to settle questions of dispute. Practically, 
they agree on a few general doctrines, aueh as the necessity of 
immersdon for the remission of sins, but on moat controverted 
theological pcnnts they allow a wide kttitndft lor individual 
opinion. They are not Calvinists. They bslieiTe in the power 
of every human soul to obtain salvation. Thoy do not, as a 
rule, believe in the eternal Soni^ip of Christ, althxragh agreeing 
with Trinitarians' respecting His dieine naturei. They do not in- 
vest the Lord's Suffer with a sacramental idea, but regard it 
only as a memorial festival designed to quick^i their love of 
Christ and strengthen the tics ol brotherhood between them- 
selves. Bunday th^y call the Lord's Day, «nd.they do not ap- 
ply to it the law of the JewiBh Sabbath to the* extent that most 
of the older s^cts do. In church govemmsjit they are purely 
Congregational, recognizing no authority either to direct or 
advise, superior to the individual congregation. ■ They support 
a mis^onary society, have a book concern, T^ith branches at Cin- 
cinnati and at Oskaloosa, Iowa, and medntain.a lacge. number ol 
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coJ legos and Beminaries. Indeed, they claim that thcj linve 
more institutions of learning. in proportion to t^i.eir inembership 
than iuiy other denomination. . , 

The Diaciplea aire a fnendly^ sociable people. They are fond 
of caUing eaub otbprby their first names, prefaced oft$n by the 
affectionate term brother or sister, and are very cordial in their 
personal intercourse with fellow-member^. They care .less for 
tJic Old Testtmient than do the Calvinists and Methodists, and 
do not speculate much about the Book of Bevelatipn^. The Gos- 
pels, the ActA, and the Epistles are studied closely. They are 
very hospitable and entertain travelling brethren at their houses 
in the manner of the apostolic times. . They have communion 
service in their churches every Sundajy after .the mornin|^ dis- 
course. Of late years they have supported a, settled ministry^ 
hut their early, successes were achieved by travelling preachers 
speaking in the woods,, or in tents w\iich were transported in 
big wagons around the country. Any member can speak in 
their pulpits, -administer the communion, and baptize converts. 
The ministry is not a peculiar clas$» alth.ough the^e is a form of 
ordination for men. who wish to devote themselvies to it. 

General Garfield's father and mother sat under the powerful 
preaching of Alexander Campbell, when be visited their locality 
during one of his tours, and were converted to the new faith 
without creed or catechism, discipline, or formulated statement 
of belief of any sort. It was natural that their son should con- 
nect himself with the same denomination. Most of his early 
education before he went to college was got at a new struggling 
Disciples* school at Hiram.- His gift of public speaking soon 
drew him into the way of talking at religious meetings, and he 
was constantly encouraged in this habit by the members of the 
denomination, who saw that his powerful intellect and unusual 
oratorical powers would be of great help to them. Although 
he spoke regularly in the churches of Hiram, Solon, and New- 
burg for nearly three years, he never had the thought of de- 
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voting himself to the ministry. Law was then his chosen pro- 
fession. He was never ordained, but was what might be call- 
, ed a lay preacher, filling pulpits on Sundays while teaching 
week-days. Those who remember his preaching say that it was 
characterized by the vigor, magnetism, wealth of illustration, 
and intellectual force of his later political addresses. The war 
put a stop to both his teaching and his pulpit work. He has 
since kept up his association with the church of his boyhood, 
but has not taken an active part in its religious services, save 
now and then to offer a prayer in the church at Mentor, in re- 
sponse to a call from the minister. 

With General Garlield^s breadth of mind and keen interest in 
scientific research and philosophical discussion, it would be im- 
possible for him to run in any narrow rut of sectarianism. 
His religious views are characterized by great tolerance and lib- 
erality. His Christianity is of a very broad pattern, and is 
without a trace of bigotry. In form it is the religion of his 
parents ; in spirit it is enlightened, elevated, and imbued with 
the progressive thought of the age ; a Christianity not of cere- 
monies and statements, but of humanity and the heart. - 
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THE DEATH OF SLAVERY. 

(From a Speech in the House of Representatives, Jan. 13, 1865, on the 
Constitutional Amendment to abolish slavery.] 

We shall never kaow why slavery dies so hard in this Republic 
and in this hall until we know why sin has such longevity and Satan 
is immortal. With marvellous tenacity of existence, it has outlived 
the expectations of its friends and the hopes of its enemies. It has 
been declared here and elsewhere to be in all the several stipes of 
mortality — wounded, moribund, dead. The question was raised 
by my colleague [Mr. Cox] yesterday, whether it was indeed dead 
or only in a troubled sleep. I know of no better illustration of its 
condition than is found in Sallust's admirable history of the great 
conspirator, Catiline, who when his final battle was fought and lost, 
his army broken and scattered, was found far in advance of his own 
troops, lying among the dead enemies of Rome, yet breathing a 
little, but exhibiting in his countenance all that ferocity of spirit 
which had characterized his life. So, sir, this body of slavery lies 
before us among the dead enemies of the Republic, mortally 
wounded, impotent in its fiendish wickedness, but with its old 
ferocity of look, bearing the unmistakable marks of its infernal 
origin. 

Who does not remember that thirty years ago — a short period in 
the life of a nation — but little could be said with impunity in these 
halls on the subject of slavery ? How well do gentlemen here re- 
member the history of that distinguished predecessor of mine. 
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Joshua R. Giddings, lately gone to his rest» who, with his forlorn 
hope of faithful men, took his life in his hand, and in the name of 
justice protested against the great crime, and who stood bravely in 
his place until his white locks, like the plume of Henry of Navarre, 
marked where the battle for freedotpa rage^ fiercest ! 

We can hardly realize that this is the same people, and these the 
same halls, where now scarcely a man can be found who will ven- 
ture to do more than falter out an apology for slavery, protesting^ 
in the same breath that he has no love for the dying tyrant. None 
I believe, but that man of supernal boldness from the City of New 
York [Mr. -^enmndo Woodj, has ventured this seseios t« -raise his 
voice in favor ef slavery for its own sake, de still sees in its feat- 
ures the reflection of beauty and divinity, and only he. *' How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! How art 
thou cut down to the ground, wfaich -dtdst weaken the nations !" 

Many mighty men have been slain by thee, many proud ones 
have humbled .themselves at thy feet ! All along the coast of our 
political sea these 'victinos oif slavery lie like stranded wrecks, broken 
on the headlands of freedom. How lately did its advocates,, with 
impious boldness, maintain it as God's own, to be venerated and 
cherished as divine ! It was another and higher form of civiliza- 
tion. Itwa^'the holy Evangel of America disposing its tnercies 
to a benighted race, and destined to^ bear countless blessings to the 
wilderness of the West; In its mad arrogivnce it Hfted its hand to 
strike down the fabric of the Union, and since that fatal day it has 
been a *' fugitive and a vagabond on the earth." Like the spirit 
Jesus cast out, it has since then been ** seeking rest and Ending 
none.** 

It has sought in all the corners of the Republic to find some hid- 
ing place in which to shelter itself from the death it so richly de- 
serves. 

It sought an asylum in the untrodden Territories of the West, but 
with a whip of scorpions indignant freemen drove it thence. I do 
not believe that a loyal man can now be found who would consent 
that it should again enter them. It has no hope of harbor there. 
It found no protection or favor in the hearts or consciences of the 
freemen of the Republic, and has fled for its last hope of safety 
behind the shield of the Constitution. We propose to follow it 
there, and drive it thence as Satan was exiled from heaven. 



SUPREMACY OF THE CIVIL LAW. 

[From an Argument made in the Supreme Court, March 6, x866, in the Indiana 

Conspiracy Case.] 

Your decision will mar'' "'' — •- ^me^ican history. The just 
pnd final sett' * '*' 'on will take a high nlj^re 
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among the great aehtevementd \i^kh have immorutited tbAs decade. 
H will establish forever this truth, of inestimable value to us and to 
mankind, that a Republic can wield the vast enginery of war 
without breaking down the safeguards of liberty ; can suppress in- 
surrection and put down rebellion, however formidable, without 
destroying the bulwarks of law ; can by the might of its armed mill- 
ions preserve and defend both nationality and liberty. Victories 
on the field were of priceless value, tor they plucked the Kfe of the 
Republic out of the hands of its enemies ; but 

** Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war ;" 

suid if the protection of law shall, by your decision, be extended 
over every acre of our peaceful territory, you will have rendered 
the ^eat decision of the century. 

When Pericles had made Greece immortal in arts and arms, in 
liberty and law, he invoked the genius of Phidias to devise a monu- 
ment which should symbolize the beauty and glory of Athens. That 
artist selected for his theme the tutelar divinity of Athens, the Jove-r 
bora goddess, protectress of arts and arms, of industry and law, who 
typified the Greek conception of composed, m^estic, uarelenting 
force. 

He erected on the heights of the Acropolis a colossal statue of 
Minerva, armed with spear and helmet, which towered in awful 
majesty above the surrounding temples of the gods. Sailors on 
far-off ships beheld the crest and spear oi the goddess and bowed 
with reverent awe. To every Greek she was the symbol of power 
and glory. But the Acropolis, with its temples and statues is now 
a heap of ruins. The visible gods have vanished in the clearer light 
of mcKlern civilization. We cannot restore the decayed emblems of 
ancient Greece ; but it is in your power^ O judges, to erect in this 
citadel of our liberties a monument more lasting than brass ; invisi- 
ble indeed to the eye of flesh, but visible to the eye of the spirit as 
the awful form and figure of Justice, crowning and adorning the 
Republic ; rising above the storms of political strife, alK)ve the din 
of battle, above the earthquake shock of rebellion ; seen from afar 
and hailed as protector by the oppressed of all nations ; dispensing 
equal blessings, and covering with the protecting shield of law the 
weakest, the humblest, the meanest, and, until declared by solemn 
law unworthy of protection, the guiltiest of its citizens. 



RESTORATION OF THE REBEL STATES. 

[From a Speech in the House of Representatives, Feb. i, 1866.] 
Ai^D first, we must recognize in all our action the stupendous facts 
of the war. In the very crisis of our fate God brought us face to 
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' face with the alajrming truth that we must lose our own freedom or 
grant it to the slave. In the extremity of our distress we called 
upon the black man to help us save the Republic, and amid the 
very thunder of battle we made a covenant with him, sealed both 
with his blood and ours, and witnessed by Jehovah, that when the 
nation was redeemed he should be free and share with us the glories 
and blessings of freedom. In the solemn words ofthe great proc* 
lamatlott of emancipation, we not only declared (he slaves forever 
free, but we pledged the faith of the nation '* to maintain their free- 
doms—mark the words, " to maintain their freethm,^^ The omnis- 
cient witness will appear in judgment against us if we do not fulfil 
that covenant. Have we done it ? Have we given freedom to the 
black man ? What is freedom ? Is it a mere negation — ^the bare 
privilege of not being chained, bought and sold, branded and 
scourged ? If this be all, then freedom is a bitter mockery, a cruel 
delusion, and it may well be questioned whether slavery were not 
better. 

But liberty is no negation. It is a substantive, tangible reality. 
It is the realization of those imperishable truths of the Declaration 
'* that all men are created equal," that the sanction of all just gov- 
ernment is *' the consent of the governed." Can these truths be 
realized until each man has a right be to heard on all matters relat- 
ing to himself ? 

Mr. Speaker, we did more than merely to break off the chains oi 
the slaves. The abolition of slavery added four million citizens to 
the Republic. By the decision of the Supreme Court, by the de- 
cision of the Attorney-General, by the decision of ail the depart- 
ments of our Government, those men made free are, by the act of 
freedom, made citizens. As another has said, they must be " four mill- 
ion disfranchised, disarmed, untaught, landless, thriftless, non-pro- 
ducing, non-consuming, degraded men, or four million land-holdings, 
industrious, arms-bearing, and voting population. Choose between 
the two !" 

Mr. Speaker, let us learn a lesson from the dealing of God with 
the Jewish nation. When his chosen people, led by the pillar of 
cloud and fire, had crossed the Red Sea and traversed the gloomy 
wilderness with its thundering Sinai, its bloody battles, disastrous 
defeats, and glorious victories ; when near the end of their perilous 
pilgrimage they listened to the last words of blessing and whming 
from their great leader before he was buried with immortal honors 
by the angel of the Lord ; when at last the victorious host, sadly 
joyful, stood on the banks of the Jordan, their enemies drowned in 
the sea or slain in the wilderness, they paused and made solemn 
preparation to pass over and possess the land of promise. By the 
command of God, given through Moses and enforced by his gt^t 
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successor, the ark of the covenant, containing^ the tables of the law 
and the sacred memorials of their pilgrimage, was borne by chosen 
men tw^ thousand cubits in advance of the people. On the further 
shore stood Ebal and Gerizim, the mounts of cursing and blessing, ^ 
from which, in the hearing of all the people, were pronounced the ^ 
curses of God against injustice and disobedience, and his blessing , 
upon justice and obedience. On the shore, between the mountains 
and in the midst of the people, a monument was eiected, and on it , 
were written thfe words of the law, '* to be a memorial unto the chil- 
dren of Israel forever and ever." Let us learn wisdom from (his 
illustrious example. We have passed the Red Sea of slaughter ; 
our garments are yet wet with its crimson spray. We have crossed 
the fearful wtldemess of war, and have leii our lour hundred thou- 
sand heroes to sleep beside the dead enemies of the Republic. We 
have heard the voice of God amid the thunders of battle command- 
ing us to wash our bands of iniquity, to *' prcvclaim liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof." When we spumed 
his counsels we were defeated, and the gulfs of ruin yawned before . 
us. When we obeyed his voice, be gave us victory. And now 
at last we have reached the confines of the wilderness. Before us . 
is the land of promise, the land of hope, the land of peace, filled 
with possibilities of greatness and glory too vast for the grasp of the 
imagination. Are we worthy to enter it ? On what condition may 
it be ours to enjoy and transmit to our children's children ? Let us .' 
pause and make deliberate and solemn preparation. Let us, as 
representatives of the people, whose servants we are, bear in 
advance the sacred ark of republican liberty, with its tables of the 
law inscribed with the " irreversible guaranties" of liberty. Let . 
us here build a monument on which shall be written not only the . 
curses of the law against treason, disloyalty, and oppression, but 
also an everlasting covenant of peace and blessing with loyalty, 
liberty, and obedience ; and all the people will say. Amen. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

[Remwka at the Memorial Services in the House of Representatives, 

April 14, 1865.] 

It was no one man who killed Abraham Lincoln ; it was the em- 
bodied spirit of treason and slavery, inspired with fearful and 
despairing hate, that struck him down, in the moment of the nation's 
supremest joy. 

Sir, there are times' in the history of men and nations when they 
stand so near the veil that separates mortals and immortals, time 
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from eternity, and mea from their God, that they can aUnost hear 
the beatings and leel the pulsations of the heart of the Infinite. 

Through such a time has this nation passed. When two hundred 
and fifty thousand brave spirits passed from the field o< honor, 
through that thin veil, to the presence of God, and when at last 
its parting folds admitted the martyr President to the com*- 
pany of these dead heroes of the Republic, the nation stood so neftr 
the veil that the whispers of God were beard by the children df men. 
Awe-stricken by his voice, the American people knelt in tearful 
reverence and made a solemn covenant with him and with each 
other, that this nation should be saved from its enemies, Hiat all its 
glories should be restored, and on the ruins of slavery and treason 
the temples of justice and freedom should be built and should stu"- 
vive forever. 

It remains ior us, consecrated by that great event and under a 
covenant with God, to keep that faith, to go forward in the great 
work until it shall be completed. Fc^lowing the lead of that great 
man, and obeying tdre h^her behests of God, let us remember that 

*' He has sounded forth a trumpet that shall never call retreat : 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat. 
Be, swift my soul to answer Him, be jubilant my feet ; 
For God is marching on." 



PUBLIC DEBT AND SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

[Fron\ a Speoch in the House of Rq[>resentatives, March i6, iM6i] 

I pROFOse, sir, to let the House take the responsibility of adopt- 
ing or rejecting this measure. On the one side It is proposed to 
return to solid ind honest values ; on the other, to float on the 
boundless and shoreless sea of paper money, with all its dishonesty 
and broken pledges. We leave it to the House to decide which 
alternative it will choose. Choose the one, and you float away into 
an unknown sea of paper money that shall know no decrease until 
you take just such a measure as is now proposed to bring us back 
again to solid values. Delay the measure, and it will cost the 
country dear. Adopt it now, and with a little depression in busi- 
ness and a little strigency in the money market ' the worst will be 
over, and we shall have reached the solid earth. Sooner or later 
such a measure must be adopted. Go on as you are now going on, 
and a financial crisis worse than that of 1837 will bring us to the 
bottom. I for one am unwilling that my name shaU be linked to 
the fate of a paper currency. I believe that any party which com- 
mits itself to paper money will go down amid the general disaster, 
covered with the curses of a ruined people. 
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Mr. Speaker, I recnemfoer that on the monument of Queen Eliza- 
beth, where her glories were recited and her honors summed up, 
among the last and the highest, recorded as the climax of her 
honors, was this<-*'that she had restored the money of her king- 
dom to Its just value. And when this House shall have done its 
wodrk, when it shall have brought back values to their proper stand- 
ard« it will deserve ^ monument. 



A NATIONAL BUKEAU OF EDUCATION. 

(Frmn a Speech in the House of Representatives, June 8, x866.] 

When the history of the Thirty-ninth Congress is written h will 
be recorded that two great ideas inspired it, and made their impress 
upon all Its efforts, viz., to build up free States on the ruins of 
slavery, and to extend to every inhabitant of the United States the 
tights and privileges of citizenship. 

Before the divine Architect builded order out of chaos, he said, 
" Let there be light.'' Shall we commit the fatal mistake of building 
up free States withont first expelling the darkness in which slavery 
had shrouded their people ? Shall we enlarge the boundaries of 
citizenship and make no provision to increase the intelligence of the 
citizen ? I share most folly in the aspirations of this Congress, 
and give my most cordial support to its policy ; but I believe its 
work will prove a disastrous failure unless it makes the schoolmas- 
ter its ally, and aids him in preparing the children of the United 
States to perfect the work now begun. 

The stork is a sacred bird in Holland, and is protected by her 
laws, because it destroys those insects which would undermine the 
dikes and let the sea again overwhelm the rich fields of the Nether- 
lands. Shall this Government do nothing to foster and strengthen 
those educational agencies which alone can shield the coming gen- 
eration from ignorance and vice, and make it the impregnable bul- 
wark of Hberty and law ? 



REFUSAL TO RETURN FUGITIVE SLAVEa 

[From a Speech in the House of Representatires, Feb. 8, 1867.] 

I CANNOT forget that less than five years ago I received an order 
from my superior officer in the array commanding me to search my 
camp for a fugitive slave, and if found to deliver him up to a Ken- 
tucky captain, who claimed him as his property, and I had the honor 
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to be perhaps the first officer in the army who peremptorily refused 
to obey such an order. We were then trying to save the Union 
without hurting slavery. I remember, sir. that when we u6derto6k 
to agitate in the army the question of putting arms into the hands* 
of the slaves, it was said, *' Such a step will be fatal ; it will alienate 
half our army and lose us Kentucky." By and by, when our neces- 
sities were imperious, we ventured to let the negroes dig in tlie 
trenches, but it would not do to put muskets into their hands. We 
ventured to let the negro drive a mule team, but it would not do to 
have a white man or a mulatto just in front of him, or behind him ; 
all must be negroes in that train : you must not disgrace a white 
soldier by putting him in such company. ** By and by,'* some one 
said, ** rebel guerillas may capture the mules ; so for the sake of the 
mules let us put a few muskets In the wagons, and let the negroes 
shoot the guerillas if they come." So for the sake of the mules we 
enlarged the limits of liberty a little. By and by we allowed the 
negroes to build fortifications and armed them.- 



TAXATION OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 

[From a Speech in the House of Representatives, July 5, i868.] 

There was a declaration made by an old English gentleman in 
the days of Charles the Second which dues honor to human nature. 
He said he was willing, at any time, to give bis life for the good 
of his country, but he would not do a mean thing to save his coun- 
try from ruin. So, sir, ought a citizen to feel in regard to our finan- 
cial affairs. The people of the United States can afford to make 
any sacrifice for their country, and the history of the last war has 
proved their willingness ; but the humblest citizen cannot afford to 
do a mean or dishonorable thing to save even this glorious Republic. 

For my own part I will consent to no act of dishonor. And I 
look upon this proposition — though I cannot think the gentleman 
meant it to be so — as having in itself the very essence of dishonor. 
I shall, therefore, to the utmost of my ability, resist it. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say,' in conclusion, that in my opinion 
all these efforts to pursue a doubtful and unusual, if not dishonora* 
ble policy in reference to our public debt, spring from a lack of 
faith in the intelligence and conscience of the American people. 
Hardly an hour passes when we do not hear it whispered that some 
such policy as this must be adopted, or the people will by and by 
repudiate the debt. For my own part I do not share that distrust 
The people of this country have shown by the highest proofs 
human nisitufe can give that, wherever the path of hdnor and dm/ 
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may lead, however steep and nigged it may be, Ihey are ready to 
walk in it. They feel the burden of the pabltc debt, but they re- 
member that it is the price of blood — the predons blood of half a 
million brave men who died to save to us all that makes life desir- 
able or property secure. I believe they will, after a full hearing, 
discard all methods of paying their debts by sleight of hand, or by 
any. scheme which crooked wisdom may device. If public morality 
did not protest against any such plan, enlightened public selfishness 
would refuse its sanction. Let us be true to our trust a few years 
longer, and the next generation will be here with Us seventy- five 
millions of population and its sixty billions of wealth. To them 
the debt that then remains will be a light burden. They will pay 
the last bond according to the letter and spirit of the contract, with 
the same sense of grateful duty with which they will pay the pen- 
sions of the few surviving soldiers of the great war for the Union. 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

[From a Speech in the House of Representatives, April 4, 1871. 1 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to review briefly the ground travelled over : 
The changes wrought in the Constitution by the last three amendments 
in regard to the individual rights of citizens are these : that no per- 
son within the United States shall be made a slave ; tbat'no citizen 
shall be denied the right of suffrage because of his color or because 
he was once a slave ; that no State, by its legislation or the enforce- 
ment thereof, shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States ; that no State shall, without due process of 
law, disturb the life, liberty, or property of any person within its 
jurisdiction ; and finally, ttiat no State shall deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

Thanks to the wisdom and patriotism of the American people, 
these great and beneficent provisions are now imperishable ele- 
ments of the Constitution, and will, I trust, remain forever among 
the irreversible guaranties of liberty. 



THE TARIFF. 

[From a Speech in the House of Representatives, April t, 1870^! 

t STANp now where I have always stood since I have been a 
member of this House. I take thp liberty of quoting, from the 
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Can^resntmal Globe of 1866, tbe foUoWing remarks wUcli I' tlieo 
made on the sobject of the tariff : 

'* We have seen that one extreme school of economists would 
place the price of all manufactured articles in the hands of foreign 
producers by rendering it impossible for our manufacturers to com- 
pete with them : while the other extreme school* by making it im* 
possible for the foreigner to sell hts competing wares in ourmar^ket, 
would give the people no immediate check upon tbe prices wMch 
oar manufacturers might fix for their products. I disagree wkh 
both rhese extremes. I hold that a properly adjusted competition 
between home and foreign products is the best gangs by which to 
regulate international trade. I>ttties should be so high tfaac our 
manufacturers can fairly compete with tbe foreign proctact, but not 
so high as to enable them to drire out the foreign article, enjoy a 
monopoly of the trade, and regulate tbe price as Uiey please. This 
is my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy 
steadily, we shall, year by year, approach more nearly to the basis 
of free trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with 
other nations on equal terms. I am for a protection which leads to 
ultimate free trade. I am for that free trade which can only be 
achieved through a reasonable protection." 

Mr. Chairman, examijiing thus the possibilities of the situation, I 
believe that the true course for the friends of protection to pursue 
is to reduce the rates on imports wherever we ca^ justly and safely 
do so, and, accepting neither of the extreme doctrines urged on this 
floor, endeavor to establish a stable policy that will commend itself 
to all patriotic and thoughtful people. 



DEMOCRATIC HESPONSIBILtTY FOB THE RBBELUON. 

[From a Speech in the House <^ Repreioiitatives, March 14, 1870.] 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. Niblack] is not himself an extreme 
partisan. But he has said some things just now which deserve an 
answer. He says that if the glory of the war belongs to the Repub- 
lican party, then the results of the war, the expenditures of the war, 
and the burdens laid upon the people in consequence of the war, 
fall also to our share. A part of this statement I indorse. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask that gentleman and his party a ques- 
tion. Suppose that in the year 1861 every Democrat north of the 
Potomac and the Ohio had followed the lead of Grant, and Douglas, 
and Dickinson, and Tod, and all the other great Kghts of the Dem- 
ocratic party* had thrown away tfte Democratic name and s^d that 
they .would be Democrats 00 longer, aa we said we would be R«r 
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pvblicans no longer, but all wofuld be Union men, and stand to> 
gether around the flag until the rebellion had been put under our 
feet. I desire to ask the gentlemen, if these things had happened, 
how long the war would have lasted, how much the war would 
have cost ? I do not hesitate to say that it could not have lasted a 
month, and the expenditures of the war would never have exceeded 
$10,000,000. I S2(y, as a matter of current history, that it was the 
great hope of the rebels of the South that the assistance of the 
Democratic party of the North would divide our forces and over- 
come aU our efforts ; that at the ballot-box the Democrats at home 
wouM help the cause which they were maintaining in the field. It 
was that, and that alone, which protracted the war and created our 
immense debt. 

I come, therefore, to the door of your party, gentlemen on the 
other side« and I lay down at your threshold every dollar of the 
debt, every item of the stupendous total which expresses the great, 
cost of the war r and I say if you had followed Douglas there would 
have been no debt, no blood, no burden. 



THE WOMAN QtJESTION. 

[Fi^m an Address before the Business CoUege» Washington, D. C, June 99^ 1869.] 

Laugh at it as we may, put it aside as a jest if we will, keep it 
out of Congress or political campaigns, still, the woman question 
is rising in our horizon larger than the size of a man's hand ; and 
some solution, ere long, that question must find. I have not yet 
committed my mind to any formula that embraces the whole ques- 
tion. I halt on the threshold of so great a problem ; but there is 
one point on which I have reached a conclusion, and that is, that 
this nation must open up new avenues of work and usefulness to 
the women of the country, so that everywhere they may have some- 
thing to do. This is, just now, infinitely more valuable to them 
than the platform or the ballot-box. Whatever conclusion shall be 
reached on that subject by and by, at present the most valuable gift 
which can be bestowed on women is something to do, which they 
can do well and worthily, and thereby maintain themselves. There- 
fore I say that every thoughtful statesman will look with satisfaction 
upon such business colleges as are opening a career for our young 
women. On that score we have special refison to be thankful for 
the establishment of these institutions. 
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BANK-NOTES AND GBEENBACKa 

(Prom a Speech in the House of Representatives, Jtine 7, 1870.} 

]n the first i^ace, it is the experience of all nations, and it Is the 
almost unanimous opinion of all eminent statesmen and financial 
writers, that no nation can safely undertake to supply its people with a 
paper currency issued directly by the governmenf. And, to apply 
that principle to our own country, let me ask if gentlemen think it 
safe to subject any political party who may be in power in this gov- 
ernment to the great temptation of overissues of paper money in Heu 
of taxation? In times of high political excitement, and on the eve 
of a general election, when there might be a deficiency in the rev- 
enues of the country, and Congress should find it necessary to le\'y 
additional taxes, the temptation would be overwhelming to supply 
the deficit by an increased issue el paper money. Thus the whole 
business of the country, the value uf all contracts, the prices of all 
commodities, the wages of labor, would depend upon a vote in 
Congress. For one, I dare not trust the great industrial interests 
of this country to such uncertain and hazardous chances. 

But even if Congress and the administration should be always 
superior to such political temptations, still I affirm, in the second 
place« that no human legislature is wise enough to determine how 
much currency the wants of this country require. Test it in this 
House to-day. Let every member mark down the amount which 
he believes the business of the country requires, and who does not 
know that the amounts will vary by hundreds of millions ? 

But a third objection, stronger even than the last, is this : that 
such a currency possesses no power of adapting itself to the busi- 
ness of the country. SuppQse the total issues should be five hun- 
dred millions, .or seven hundred mlllons, or any amount you please ; 
it might be abundant for spring and summer, and yet when the 
great body of agricultural products were moving off to market in 
the fall that amount might be totally insufficient. Fix any volume 
you please, and if it be just sufficient at one period it may be re- 
dundant at another, or insufficient at another. No currency can 
meet the wants of this country unless it is founded directly upon 
the demands of business, and not upon the caprice, the ignorance, 
the political selfishness of the party in power. 

What regulates now the loans and discounts and credits of our 
national banks? The business of the country. The amount in- 
creases or decreases, or remains stationary, as business is fluctuat- 
ing or steady. This is a natural form of exchange, based upon the 
business of the country and regulated by its changes. And when 
that happy day arrives when the whole volume of our currency is 
redeemable in gold at the will of the holder, and recognized by all 
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nations as eqaal tp money, then the whole business of banking, the 
whole volume of currency, the whole amount of credits, whether in 
the form o^ checks, dcafts, or bUis, wiU be regulated by thie same gen- 
eral law, the business of the country. The business of the country 
is like the level of the ocean, from which all measurements are 
made of heights and depths. Though tides and currents may for a 
time disturb, and tempests vex and toss its surface, stilt, through 
calm and storm the grand level rules ail its waves and lays its meas* 
uring-Unes on every shore. So the business of the country, which. 
In the aggregated demands of the people for exchange of values, 
marks the ebb and flow, the rise and fall of the currents of trade, 
and forms the base line from which to measure all our financial leg- 
islation, is the only safe rule by which the volume 'of our cur- 
rency can be determined. 



A NON-EXPORTABLE CTTRRENCt. 

f From a Speech in the House <^ Representatives, June ts, 2870. ) 

Could anything but a predetermined purpose to defend, main- 
tain, and increase our irredeemable paper money lead so able and 
distinguished a statesman as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kelley] to say, as he did the oUier day, concerning the green- 
back currency : 

** Beyond the sea, in foreign lands, it fortunately is not money ; 
but, sir, when have we had such a long and unbroken career of 
prosperity in business as since we adopted this non-exportable cur- 
rency ?** 

It is reported of an Englishman who was wrecked on a strange 
shore that, wandering along the coast, he came to a gallows with 
a victim hanging, upon it, and that he fell down on his knees and 
thanked God that he at last beheld a sign of civilization. But this 
is the first time I ever heard a financial philosopher express his grati- 
tude that we have a currency of such bad repute that other nations 
will not receive it ; he is thankful that it is not exportable. We 
have a great many commodities in such a condition^ that they are 
not exportable. Mouldy flour, rusty wheat, rancid butter, damaged 
cotton,, addled eggs* and spoiled goods generally are not export- 
able. But it never occurred to me to be thankful for this putres- 
cence. It is related in a quaint German book of humor, that the 
inhabitants of Schildeberg, finding that other towns, with more pub- 
lic spirit than their own, had erected gibbets within their precincts, 
resolved that the town of Schildeberg should also have a gallows ; 
a^d one patriotic member of the (own council offered a resolution 
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that the benefits of this gallows should be reserved exclusively lor 

the inhabitants of Schildeberg. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania would reserve for our exclu- 
sive benefit all the blessings of a fluctuating, uncestaia, and dishon* 
ored paper currency. In his view this irredeemable, non-exportabie 
currency is so full of virtue that for the waat of k California is 
falling into decay. That misguided State has seen fit to cling to 
the money that all nations receive, znd ruin impends over her 
golden shores. I doubt if the business men of California will ask 
my friend to prescribe for their financial maladies. -Quite in keep- 
ing with the gentleman's other opinions on this subject is the fol- 
lowing. He says ** the volume of currency does not, as has often 
been asserted, regulate the price of commodities." According to 
this we have not only a non- exportable currency, but one regulated 
by some trick of magic, so as to defy the universal laws of value, 
of supply and demand, and that neither the increase or decrease of 
its volume can affect the price of commodities. Argument on such 
a doctrine is useless'. 



A FIXED STANDARD OP VALUE. 

(From a Speech m the House of Representatives, April 8, 1S74.I 

With what care has our government protected its standards ! 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Butler] sneeringly asked. 
Why does not some one argue in favor of redeeming the yard -stick, 
the quart-pot, or the Fairbanks scales ? In that paragraph he uses 
words without significance. We do not redeem these standards, but 
we do in regard to them what is analogous to the redemption of our 
standard of value. Our yard-stick is a metallic bar copied from the 
standard yard of England, which is neariy three hundred years old. 
It is deposited in the office of the Coast Survey, and is sacredly 
guarded from diminution or injury. The best efforts of science 
have been brought to bear to make the yardstick as little liable as 
possible to mutilation or change. 

Two methods have been adopted by science to test the acctiracy 
of the standard and preserve it from loss. One is to find a pendu- 
lum which, swinging in vacuo, will make one vibration a second, at 
a given altitude from the level of the sea ; the ether, was a method 
adopted by France, when in the last century she sent her surveyors 
to measure six hundred miles of a meridian line, from Dunkirk to 
Barcelona* Thus she made her metre a given aliquot part of the 
earth's circumference, so that should her standard be lost the meas- 
ure of the globe itself would furnish the means of restoring it. Both 
these standards are deposited in the Coast Survey, and together 
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with the standard measures of capacity are furnished to Ihe several 
States as the standards to which all our State and municipal laws 
refer. JEvery contract for the sale and delivery of anything that can 
be weighed or measured is based upon these standards, and the 
citizen who changes the weight or the measurement commits a mis- 
demeanor for which he is punished by the law. The lalse weight 
and balance are still an abomination. 

Sir, we do not redeem our yard-stick ; but we preserve it, and by 
the solema sanctions of the law demand that it shall be applied to 
all transactions where extension is an element. Let us with equal 
care restore and preserve our standard of value, which must be 
applied to every exchange of property between man and man. An 
micertain and fluctuating standard is an evil whose magnitude is 
too vast for measurement. 



THE BATTLE OF HISTOKY. 

[From a^peech in the House of Representatives, August 4, 1876.] 

Peace from the shock of battle ; the higher peace of our streets, 
of our homes, of our equal rights, we must make secure by making 
the conquering ideas of the war everywhere dominant and perma- 
nent. With all my heart I join with the gentleman in rejoicing that 
the war-^rums throb no longer and the battle-flags are furled ; and 
I look forward with joy and hope to the day when our brave people, 
one in heart, one in their aspirations for freedom and peace, shall 
see that the darkness through which we have passed was a part of 
that stern but beneficent discipline by which the Great Disposer of 
events has been leading us on to a higher and nobler national life. 

But such a result can be reached only by comprehending the 
whole meaning of the revolution through which we have passed 
and are still passing. I say still passing ; for I remember that after 
the battle of arms comes the battle of history. The cause that tri- 
umphs in the field doss not always triumph in history. And those 
who carried the war for union and equal and universal freedom to 
a victorious issue can never safely relax their vigilance until the 
ideas for which they fought have become embodied in the enduring 
forms of individual ahd national life. 

Has this been done ? Not yet. I ask the gentleman, in all plain- 
ness of speech* and yet in all kindness. Is he correct in his statement 
that the conquered party accept the results of the war ? Even if 
they do,. I remind the gentleman that accfpt is not a very strong 
word. I go further : I ask him if the Democratic party have adopted 
iht results of the war ? Is it not asking too much of human nature 
to expect such unparalleled changes to be not only accepted, but 
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in so short it time adopted by men of strong and independent opm> 
ions ? The antagonisms which gave rise to the war and grew out 
of it were not bora ia a day, nor can they vanish in a night. 



THE EVIL GENIUS OF THE SOUTH. 

[Fiom. a Speech in the Hotue of Representatives, August 4, z87€.] 

I HOPE my public life has given proof that I do not cherish a5{Mrit 
of malice or bitterness toward the South. Perhaps they will say I 
have no right to advise them ; but at Ihe risk of being considered 
impertinent I will express my conviction that the bane of tiie South- 
ern people, for the last twenty- five years, has been that they have 
trusted the advice of the Democratic party. The very remedy 
which the gentleman from Mississippi offers for the ills of his peo- 
ple has been and still is their bane. The Democratic party has 
been the evil genius of the South in all these years. They yielded 
their own consciences to you on the slavery question, and led you 
to believe that the North would always yield. They made you 
believe that if we ever dared to cross the Potomac or Ohio to put 
down your rebellion, we could only do so across the dead bodies 
of many hundred thousands of Northern Democrats. They made 
you believe that the war would begin in the streets of our Northern 
cities : that we were a community of shopkeepers, of sordid money- 
getters, and would not stand against your fiery chivalry. You 
Siought us cold, slow, lethargic ; and in some respects we are. 
There are some differences between us that spring from origin and 
influences of climates-differences not unlike the description of the 
poet, that 

'* Bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North" — 

differences that kept us from a good understanding. 

You thought that our coldness, our slowness, indicated a lack of 
spirit and of patriotism, and you were encouraged iii that belief by 
most of the Northern Democracy ; but not by all. They warned 
you at Charleston in i860. 

And when the great hour struck there were many noble Demo- 
crats in the North who lifted the flag of the Union far above the flag 
of party ; but there was a residuum of Democracy, called in the 
slang of the time " copperheads," who were your evil getiius from 
the beginning of the war till its close, and ever since. Some of 
them sat in these seats^ and never rejoiced when we won a victory, 
imd never grieved when we lost one. They were the men who sent 
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your Vallandighams to give counsel and encouragement to your re- 
bel] ion, and to buoy you up with the false hope that at last you would 
conquer by the aid of their treachery, I honor you, gentlemen of 
the South, ten thousand times more than I honor such Democrats of 
the North. 



NO STEPS BACKWARD. 

[Froift a Speech in the House of Representatives, Kng. 4, 1676.] 

I WILL close by calling your attention again to the great problem 
before us. Over this Vast horizon of interest North and South, 
above all party prejudices and personal wrong-doing, above our 
battle hosts and our victorious cause, above all that we hoped for 
and won, or you hoped for and lost, is the grand onward movement 
of the Republic to perpetuate its glory, to save liberty alive, to pre- 
serve exact and equal justice to all, to protect and foster all tnese 
priceless principles, until they shall have crystallized into the form 
of enduring law, and become inwrought into the life and habits of 
our peophs. 

And until these great results are accomplished ic is not safe to 
take one step backward. It is still more unsafe to trust interests of 
such measureless value in the hands of an organization whose mem* 
bers have never comprehended their epoch, have never been in 
sympathy with its great movements, who have resisted e\ery step 
of its progress, and whose principal function has been '* To lie 
in cold otetruction ^' across the pathway of the nation. It is most 
unsafe of all to trust that organization, when for the . first time 
since the war it puts forward for the first and second place 
of honor and command men who in our days of greatest danger 
esteemed party above country, and felt not one throb of patriotic 
ardor for the triumph of imperilled Union, but from the beginning 
to the end hated the war and hated those who carried our eagles to 
victory. No, no, gentlemen ; our enlightened and patriotic people 
will not follow such leaders in the rearward march. Their myriad 
faces are turned the other way, and along their serried lines still 
rings the cheering cry, " Forward ! till our great work is fully and 
worthily accomplished." 



REBELLION IN THE REAR. 

' [From a Speech in the House of Representatives, Jan. 13, 1876.] 

And now, Mr. S|>eaker, I close as I began. Toward those men 
who gallantly fouglit 6n the field I cherish the kindest feeling. I 
ieel a sincere reverence for the soldierly -qualities they displayed on 
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many a welt-feught battle-field. I hope the day wtl( come when 
their swords and ours will be crossed over many a doorway of oar 
children, who will remember the glory of their ancestors with pride. 
The high qualities displayed in that conflict now belong to the 
whole nation. Let them be consecrated to the Union a^d its future 
peace and glory. I shall hail that consecration as a pledge and 
symbol of our perpetuity. 

But there is a cla$6 of men referred to in the speech of the gentle- 
man yesterday, lor whom I have never yet gained (he Christian grace 
necessary to say the same thing. The gentleman said that amid 
the thunder of battle, through it3 dim smoke and above its roar, 
they heard a voice from this side, saying, " Brothers,' come." I do 
not know whether he meant the same thing, but I heard that voice 
behind us. I heard that voice, and I recollect that I sent one of 
those who uttered it through our lines — a voice owned by Vallaa- 
digham. General Scott said, in the early days of the war, '* Whea 
this war is over, it will require all the physical and moral power oC 
the Government to restrain the rage and fury of t/ienon-eombatants,**' 

It was that non-combatant voice behind us that cried *' Halloo?'" 
to the other side ; that always gave cheer and encouragement to the 
enemy in our hour of darkness. I have never foigotten and 
have not yet forgiven those Democrats of the North whose hearts 
were not warmed by the grand inspirations of the Union, but who 
stood back finding fault, always crying disaster, rejoicing at our 
defeat, never glorying in our victory. If these are the voices the 
gentleman heard, I am sorry he is now united with those who 
uttered them. But to those most noble men, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, who together fought for the Union, I commend all the les- 
sons of charity that the wisest and most beneficent men have taughL 
I join you all in every aspiration that you may express to stay in 
this Union, to heal its wounds, to increase its glory, and to forget 
the evils and the bitternesses of the past ; but du not for the sake of 
the three hundred thousand heroic men who, maimed and bruised* 
drag out their weary lives, many of them carrying in their hearts 
horrible memories of what they suffered in the prison-pen — do not 
ask us to vote to put back into power that man who was the cause 
of their suffering — that man still unaneled, unshrlved, unforgiven» 
undefended. 



POPULAR SUFFRAGE MADE SAFE BY EDUCATION. 

(From an Address on the Future of the Republic, delivered before th« LIterazy 

Societies of Hudson College.} 

Wr are apt to be deluded into false security by political catch* 
words, devised to flatter rather than instruct. WehAve happBjr 
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estftpcd the dogma of tlie diTmc right of kings. Let tis not fall into 
the equally pemicioiis error that multitude is divine because it \9 
a mukitodc. The words of our great publicist, nhe late Dr. Lieber, 
whose faith in republican liberty- was undoubted, should never be 
forgotten. In discussing the doctrine of ** Vox populiy vox Dei ^** 
be said : 

•* Woe to the country in which political hypocrisy first calls the 
people almighty, then teaehes that the voice of the people is divine, 
thea pretends to take a mere clamor for the true voice of the people, 
and lastly, gets upjthe desired clamor. ' * 

This sentence ought to be read in every political caucus. It 
would make an interesting and significant preamble to most of our 
political platforms. It is only when the people speak truth and 
justice that thek voice can be called * che voice of God." Our 
faith in the democratic principle rests upon the belief that intellt* 
gent men will see that their highest political good is in liberty, 
regulated by just and equal laws ; and that in the distribution of 
political power it is safe to follow the maxim, " £Uich for ail, and all 
for each. ' We confront the dangers of the suffrage by the bless- 
ings of univeisal education. We believe that the strength of the 
state is the aggregate strength of its individual citizens ; and that 
the suffrage is the link, that binds in a bond of mutual interest and 
responsibility, the fortunes of the citizen to the fortunes of the state. 
Hence, as popular suffrage is the broadest base ; so, when coupled 
with intelligence and virtue it becomes the strongest, the most cn< 
daring base on which to build the superstructure of government. 



THE DEMOCSACY CONVICTED OP A REVOLUTIONARY 

PUIIP05E. 

[From a Speech in the House of Representatives, April 36, 1879. ] 

Gentlemen, I took upon myself a very grave responsibility in 
the opening of this debate when I quoted the declarations of lead- 
ing members on the other side and said that the programme was 
revolution and, if not abandoned, would result in the destruction of 
this Government. I declared that you had entered upon a scheme 
Which it persisted in would starve the Government to death. I say 
that I took a great risk when I made this chaise against you, as a 
party. I put myself in your power, gerttlemen. If I had misconceived 
your purposes and misrepresented your motives, it was in your power 
to prove me a false accuser. It was in your power to ruin me in the 
estifoacion of fair-minded, patriotic men, by the utteranceofofie sen- 
tence. The humblest or the greatest of you ceuld have over« 
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whelmed me with shame and confusion in one short sentence. Yon 
could have said, '* We wish to pass our measures of legislation in 
reierence to elections, juries, and the use of the army ; and we will, 
if w^ can do so constitutionally ; but if we cannot get these meas- 
ures in accordance with the Constitution we will pass the appropri- 
ation bills like loyal representatives ; and then go home and appeal 
to the people." 

If any man, speaking £or the majority, had made that declaratioQ, 
uttered tliat sentence, he would have ruined me in the estimation of 
fair-minded men, and set me down as a false accuser and slanderer. 
Forty^five of you have spoken. Forty-five of you have deluged the 
ear of this country with defeat; but that sentence has not beeti 
spoken by any one of you. On the contrary, by your silence, as 
well as by your affirmation, you have made my accusation over- 
whelmingly true« 



A PARTY OF POSITIVE IDEAS. 

fFrom a Debate with Geo. H. Pendleton, at Springfield, Ohio, Sept 97, 1877. ] 

And now, in looking over^this long discussion, let me say that the 
Republican party, though it has made mistakes, has been a party of 
great courage, a party of great faith. It has had positive ideas'— 
ideas it was willing to stand up by, and, if need be, die by. It 
believed in the Union ; it believed in the public faith ; it believed in 
a public trust ; it believed in enlarging the borders of liberty ; it 
believed in paying the public obligations, and it believes now in 
sustaining all it has so worthily achieved. It dares appeal to the 
country, as it is deserving of the confidence of the country. It 
dares appeal to the country as against a vacillating and uncertain 
and unwise and in many cases the unpatriotic spirit of the Demo- 
cratic party. 



THE DEMOCRATIC CREED. 

[From a Speech at London, Ohio, Sept 19, 1877. 1 

There was a time when the Democratic party was a party of 
ideas. No party ever did any good unless it was a party of ideas. 
While it had ideas the Democratic party prospered. But twenty 
years ago an explosion occurred in its camp. From then until the 
present time it has not been a party of ideas. For twenty years it 
has been a party simply of opposition, of obstruction. Its creed 
m^y besttittoied up in one little word of two letters — No! The 
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Democratic party for twenty years has said no. It has built nothinf^r, 
but against all progress it hus pulled back and snarled its opposition 
No. The Republican party is a party that builds something ; it is a 
party of agg^ressive ideas ; it believes in the Union and its perpetu- 
ity ; it belkves in freedom against slavery ; it believes in the equality 
of all against class ; it believes in the public faith, in the public 
credit, in the payment of the public debt. It is the exponent of all 
great national things that make our country respected and prosper- 
ous. And to all this there has come one grumbling voice-— No — from 
the Democracy. I hold myself open to debate this assertion with 
any Democratic speaker in Ohio. The Democracy have not in 
twenty years advanced one great national idea of public polity that 
they have held to for three consecutive years. Like an army build- 
ing a bridge and burning each span behind it, they have builded 
and burned until at last they stand out isolated in the swamp, 
unable to get to either shore. 



THE SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 

[From a Speech ia the House of Repatsentataves, Nov. x6, 1877.] 

Gentlemen assail the bondholders of the country as the rich 
men who oppress the poor. Do they know how vast an amount of 
the public securities are held by poor people ? I took occasion, a 
few years since, to ask the officers of a bank in one of the counties 
of my district>*-a rural district — to show me the number of holders 
and amounts held of United States bonds on which they collected 
the interest. The total amount was $416,000. And how many 
people held them ? One hundred and ninety six. Of these, just 
eight men held from $15,000 to $20,000 each ; the other one hun- 
dred and eighty -eight ranged from $50 up to $2500. I found in that 
list, fifteen orphan children and sixty widows, who had a little left 
them from their fathers' or husbands' estates, and had made the 
nation their guardian. And I found one hundred and twenty-one 
laborers, mechanics, ministers, men of slender means, who had 
saved their earnings and put ttvem in the hands of the United States 
that they might be safe. And they were the bloated ** bondhold- 
ers," against whom so much eloquence is fulminated in this Hbuse. 
There is another way in which poor men dispose of their money. 
A man says, I can keep my wife and babies from starving while I 
live and have my health ; but if I die they may be compelled to go 
over the hill to the poorhouse ; and, agonized by that thought, he 
saves of his hard earnings enough to take out and keep alive a small 
life-insurance policy, so that, if he dies, there may be something 
left, provided the insurance company to wfakh he intrusts his money 
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^ 16 hofi«st enough ta keep its pledges. And bow maany men do you 
think have done that in the United States ? I do not know the 
number for the whole country ; but I do know this, that from a 
late report of the insurance commissioners of the -^ate of New 
York it appears that the companies doing business in that State 
had 774,625 policies in force, and the face value of these policies was 
$1,922,000,000. I find, by looking ov«r the returns, that in my State 
there are 55,000 policies outstanding ; in Pennsylvania, 74,000; in 
Maine, 17,000 ; in Maryland, 25,000, and in the State of New York, 
160,000. There are, of course, some rich men insured in these com- 
panies, but the majority are poor people, for the policies do not 
average more than $2200 each. What is done with the assets of 
these companies, which amount to $445,000,000 ? They are loaned 
out. Here again the creditor class is the poor, and the insurance 
companies are the agent€ of the poor to lend their money for them. 
It would be dishonorable for Congress to legislate either for the 
debtor class or for the creditor class alone. We ought to legislate 
for the whole country. But when gentlemen attempt to manufacture 
sentiment against the Resumption act. by saying k will help the rich 
and hurt the poor, they are overwhelmingly answered by the facts. 
Suppose you undo the werrk that Congress has attempted — to 
resume specie payment — what will result? You will depreciate the 
value of the greenback. Suppose it falls ten cents on the dollar. 
You will have destroyed ten per cent of the value of every deposit 
in the savings-banks, ten per cent of every life-insurance policy and 
fire-insurance policy, of every pension to the soldier, and of every 
day's wages of every laborer in the nation. 



THE DEMOCRATIC PROGRAMME OP COERCINa THE 

PRESIDENT. 

[From a Speech in the House of Represrotatives, March eg, 1879.] 

Our theory of law is free consent. That is the ^^^nite founda- 
tion of our whole superstructure. Nothing in this RepuUic can be 
law without consent — the free consent of the House, the free con- 
sent of the Senate, the free consent of the Executive, or, if he refuse 
it, the free consent of two thirds of these bodies. Will any man 
deny that ? Will any man challenge a line of the statement that 
free consent is the foundation xsf all our institutions ? And yet the 
programme anuoiuiced two weeks ago was that, if the Senate re- 
fus^ to consent to the demand of the House, the Government should 
stop. And the propositioB was then, and the programme is now. 
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that, although there is not a Senate to be coerced, there is still a 
third independent branch in the iegislaiive power of the Government 
whose consent is to be coerced at the peril of the destruction of 
this GoYernment ; that is, if the President, in the discharge of his 
dutj, shall exercise his plain constitutional right to refuse his eon 
sent to this proposed legislation, the Congress will so use its volun- 
tary powers as to destroy the Government. This is the proposition 
which we coninmt ; and we denounce it as revolution. 

It makes no difference, Mr. Chairman^ what the issue is. If it 
were the simplest and most inoffensive proposition in the world, 
yet if you demaad, as a measure of coercion, that it shall be adopted 
against Um free consent prescribed in the Constitution, every iair- 
minded man is America is bound to resist yau as much as though 
his own life depended upon his resistance. 

Let it be understood that I am not arguing the merits of any one 
of the three amendments. I am discussing the proposed method of 
legislation ; and I declare that it is against the Constitution of our 
country. It is revolutionary to tlie core, and is destructive of the 
fundamental principle of American liberty, the free consent of all 
the powers that unite to make laws. 

In opening this debate I challenge all cocners to show a single 
instance in our history where this consoit has been thus coerced. 
TUs is the great, the paramount issue which dwarfs aU others into 
insignificance* 



EFFECTS OF RESUMPTION. 

[From an Address in Chicago, Jan. a, 1879.] 

Successful resumption will greatly aid in bringing into the 
murky sky of our politics what the signal service people call 
*' clearing weather." It puts an end to a score of controversies 
which have long vexed the public mind, and wrought mischief to 
business. It ends the angry contention over the difference between 
the money of the bondholder aud the money of the plough-holder. 
It relieves enterprising Congressmen of the necessity of introducing 
twenty-five or thirty bills a session to furnish the people with cheap 
money, to prevent gold-gambling, and to make custom duties pay- 
able in greenbacks. It will dismiss to the limbo of tilings forgotten 
such Utopian schemes as a ci»rrency based upon the magic circle of 
interconvertlbility. of two different forms of irredeemable paper, 
and the schemes of a currency ** based on the public faiih," and 
secured by " all the resources of the nation" in general, but updn 
no. particular part of them. We shall still itear echoes of the old 
conflict, such as *' the barbiirism and cowardice of gold and silver, " 
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and the virtues of ** fiat money ;" bat the theories which gave them 
birth will linger among us like belated ghosts, and soon find rest in 
the political grave of dead issues. All these will .take their places 
in history alongside of the resolution of Vansittart, in 1811, that 
'* British paper had not fallen, but gold had risen in value/' and the 
declaration of Gastlercagh, in the House of Commons, that ** the 
money standard is a sense of value in reference to currency as 
compared with commodities," and the opinion of another member, 
who declared that ** the standard is neither gold nor silver, bucx^m^. 
thin^ set up in the imagination to be regulated by public opitnony 

When we have fully awakened from these vague dreams, public 
opinion will- resume its old channels, and the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the fathers of our Constitution will again be acknowledged 
and followed. 

We shall agree, as our fathers did, that the yard-stick shall have 
length, the pound must have weight, and the dollar must have value 
in itself, and that neither length, nor weight, nor value can be 
created by the fiat of law. Congress, relieved of the arduous task 
of regulating and managing all the business of our people, will 
address itself to the humbler but more important work of preserv- 
ing the public peace, and managing wisely the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the Government. Industry will no longer wait for 
the legislature to discover easy roads to sudden wealth, but will 
begin again to rely upon labor and frugality as the only certain road 
to riches. Prosperity, which has long been waiting, is now ready 
to come. If we do not rudely repulse her she will soon revisit our 
people, and will stay until another periodical craze shall drive her 
away. 



THE ABSURDITY OP FIAT MONEY. 

[From a Speech at Flint, Michigan, Oct. as, 1878.] 

Now, fellow-citizens, to sum up all I have tried to say thus far, 
when you can have more cloth by shortening your yard-stick ; when 
you can have more wheat by reducing the size oi your bushel ; when 
you can have more land by changing the figures of your deed, aad 
having it read " 200" where it read ** 100 ;" when your dairyman 
can make more butter and cheese by watering his milk — then, and 
not till tAen, can you make wealth in this country by printing pieces 
of paper and calling them dollars. Why, I met a gentleman on your 
streets to-day, a man hardly past middle age, that told me he was 
here when there were but two log-cabins in this place. And I say 
that this beautiful city, with its beautiful gardens and its circling 
river, with its homes and happiness — I say that all that has been done 
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here ^nce the thne that man first came, has been done by the hard 
stmggUng and earnest toil of courageous men, who bave for a gen- 
eration back battled with the wilderness and -bronght it up to the 
glory of to^ay. Well, friends, what fools these people were, to 
speak plainly, to have endured 90 much when they might have set 
up a printing-press and just printed themselves rich, if this idea of 
fiat money be true. Why, fellow-citizens, do you really believe 
that if we should in Washington print pieces of paper saying, " This 
is 1,000,000," and send one to each man, woman, and child in the 
United States, that we should all in fact be millionaries the next 
morning ? Now does anybody believe that ? It is the wildest hal- 
lucination that ever struck upon a people. It i» wholly wild, and 
wholly without foundation. 



A BEPLY TO THE DEMOCBATIC THREAT TO DESTROY 

THE ARMY. 
[Remarics in the House of Representatives, April 4, 1879.] 

I SAY^ if the gentleman from Virginia puts that proposition before 
the American people, we will debate it in the forum of every patriotic 
heart, and will abide the result. If the party which, after eighteen 
years' banishment from power, has come back, as the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Blackburn] said yesterday, to its '* birthright 
of x>ower," or "heritage,*' as it is recorded in the record of this 
morning, is to signalize its return by striking down the gallant and 
faithful army of the United States, the people of this country will 
not be slow to understand that there are reminiscences of that army 
which these gentlemen would willingly forget, by burying both the 
army and the memories of its great service to the Union in one 
grave. 

We do not seek to revive the unhappy memories of the war ; but 
we are unwilling to see the army perish at the hands of Congress, 
even if its continued existence should occasionally awaken the 
memory of its former glories. , 

Now, let it be understood, once for all, that we do not deny, we 
have never denied your right to make such rules for this House as 
you please. Uhder those rules, as you make or construe them, 
yon may put all your legislation upon- these bills as ** riders." But 
we say that, whatever your rules may be, you must make or repeal 
a law in accordance with the Constitution, by the triple consent to 
which I referred the other day, or you must do it by violence. 

Now, as my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hawley] well said, if 
you can elect a President and a Congress in 1880, you have only to 
wait two years, and you have the three consents. You can then. 
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without revolution, tear down this statute and all the rest You can 
follow out the programme which some of your members have sug- 
gested, and tear out one by one the recotxJs of the last eighteen 
years. Some of them are glorious with the unquenchable lig^t of 
liberty ; some of them stand as the noblest trophies of freedom. 
With full power in your hands, you can destroy them. But we ask 
you to restrain you rage against them yntil you have the lawful 
power to smite tbem down. 



PROTECTION OF THE NATIONAL BALLOT-BOX 

[From a Speech in the House of Representatives, March 39, 1879] 

Let It be remembered that the avowed object of this new revoht- 
tion is to destroy all the defences which the nation has placed 
around its ballot-box to guard the fountain of its own life. You say 
that the United States shall not employ even its civil power to keep 
peace at the polls. You say that the marshals shall have no power 
either to arrest rioters or criminals who seek to destroy the freedom 
and purity of the ballot-box. 

I remind you that you have not always shown this great zeal in 
keeping the civil officers of the General Government out of the 
States. Only six years before the war your law authorised marshals 
of the United States to enter all our hamlets and households to bunt 
for fugitives slaves. Not only that, it empowered the marshals to 
summon the posse comitatus^ to command all bystanders to join in 
the chase and aid in remanding to eternal bondage the fleeing slave. 
And your Democratic Attorney-General, in his opinion published 
in 1854, declared that the marshal of the United States might sum- 
mon to his aid the whole able-bodied force of his precinct, all by- 
standers, including not only the citizens generally, ** but any and 
all organized armed forces, whether militia of the State, or oflScers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States,** to join in the 
chase and hunt down the fugitive. Now, gentlemen, if, for the pur- 
pose of making eternal slavery the lot of an American, you could 
send your marshals, summon your posse^ and use the armed force 
of the United States, with what face or grace can you tell us that 
this Government cannot lawfully employ the same marshals with 
their armed posse of citizens, to maintain the purity of our own elec- 
tions and keep the peace at our own polls. You have made the 
issue and we have accepted it. In the name of the Constitution and 
on behalf of good government and public justice, we make the 
appeal to our common soverei^m. 
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THE NEW REBELLION. 

[Fsom a Spe^h in the Uou^e of Represcntalives, March 39, 3879. J 

Let it be understood that I am not dfscussJngf the merits of this 
law. I have merely turned aside from the line of my ar^umtent to 
show the inconsistency of the other side in proposing to stop the 
Government if they cannot force the repeal of a law which they 
themselves made. I am discussing a method of revolution against 
the Constitution now proposed by this House, and to that issue I 
hold gentlemen in this debate, and challenge them to reply. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the forbearance of gentlemen on 
the other side while I offer a suggestion, which I make with reluc- 
tance. They will bear me witness tliat I have, in many ways, 
shown my desire that the wounds of the war should be healed ; 
that the grass which has grown green over the graves of the dead 
of both armies might symbolize the returning spring of friendship 
and peace between citizens who were lately in arms against each 
other. 

But I am compelled by the conduct of the other side to refer to a 
chapter of our rtacent history. The last act of Democratic domina- 
tion in this Capitol, eighteen years ago, was striking and dramatic, 
perhaps heroic. Then the Democratic party said to the Republi- 
cans, ** If you elect the man of your choice as President of the 
United States we will shoot your Government to death ;" but the 
peop]« of this country, refusing to be coerced by threats or violence, 
voted <as they pleased, and lawfully elected Abraham Lincoln as 
PresideiU of Uie United States. 

Then your leaders, though holding a majority in the other branch 
of Congress, were heroic enough to withdraw from their seats and 
fling down the gage of mortal battle. We called it rebellion : but 
we recognized it as courageous and manly to avow your purpose, 
take all the risks, and fight it out in the open field. Notwithstand- 
ing your utmost efforts to destroy it, the Government was saved. 
Year by year, since the war ended, those who resisted you have 
eon>e to believe that you have finally renounced your purpose to 
destroy, and are willing to maintain the GovernmeBt. In that belief 
you have been permitted to return to power in the two Houses. 

To-4ay, after eighteen years of defeat, the book of your domina- 
fion is s^iain opened, and your first act awakens every unhappy 
memory, and threatens to destroy the confidence which your pro- 
fessions of patriotism inspired. You turned down a leaf of the his- 
tory that recorded your laist act of power in x86i, and you have now 
si|[DaUied your return 'to power by beginning a second chapter at 
the same page, not this time by a heroic act Uiat declares war on 
the battle-field, but you say, if all the legislative powers of the Gov- 
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eminent do not consent to let you tear certain laws out of the stat- 
ute-book, you will not shoot our Government to death as you tried 
to do in the first chapter, but you dechire that if we do not consent 
against our will, if you. cannot coerce an independent branch of this 
(^vernment, against its will to allow you to tear from the statute* 
book some laws put there by the will of the people^ you will starve 
Uie Government to death* [Great applause on the Republican side«] 
Between death on the field and death by starvation I do not 
know that the American people will see any great difference. 'The 
end. if successfully reached, would be death in either case. Gentle- 
men, you have it in your power to kill this Government ; you have 
it in your power, by withholding these two bills, to smite the nerve- 
centres of our Constitution wiUi the paralysis of death ; and you 
have declared your purpose to do this, if you cannot break down 
that fundamental principle of free consent which, up to this hour 
has always ruled in the legislation of this Government. 



AK APPEAL TO YOUNG MEN. 

[From a> Speech at Qeveland, on the Saturday evening before the Ohio eleckioa 

of iSjg.] 

Now, fellow-citizens, a word before I leave you, on the very eve 
of the holy day of God— a fit moment to consecrate ourselves finally 
to the great work of next Tuesday morning. I see in this great audi- 
ence to-night a great many young men — young men who are about 
to cast their first vote. I want to give you a word of suggestion 
and advice. I heard a very brilliant thing said by a boy tlM other 
day, up in one of our northwestern counties. He said lo me, 
** General, I have a great mind to vote the Democratic ticket." That 
was not the brilliant thing. I said to him. "Why?" "Why," 
said he, " my father is a Republican, and my brothers are Republi- 
cans, and I am a Republican all over ; but I want to be an inde- 
pendent man, and I don*t want anybody to say, * That fellow votes 
the Republican ticket just because his dad does/ and I have half a 
mind to vote the Democratic ticket just to prove my indepen- 
dence." I did not like the thing the boy suggested, but I did admire 
the spirit of the boy that wanti^l to have some independence of his 
own. 

Now, I tell you, young man, don't vote the Republican ticket 
just because your father votes it. Don't vote the Democratic ticket, 
even if he does vote it. But let me give you this one word of 
advice, as you are about to pitch your tent in one of the great po- 
litical camps. Your life is full and buoyant with hope now, and I 
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beg yoti» when you pitch your tent, pitch It among the living and 
not among the dead. If you are at ail inclined to pitch it among 
the Democratic people and with that party, let me go with you for 
a moment while we survey the ground wliere I hope yon will not 
shortly lie. It is a sad place, young man, for you to put your 
young' life into. It is to me far more like a graveyard than lilce a 
camp for the living. Loolt at it ! It is billowed all over with the 
graves of dead issues, of buried opinions, of exploded theories, of 
di^raced doctrines. You cannot live in comfort in such a place. 
Why, look here ! Here is a little double mound. I look down on 
it and I rc»Eul, *' Sacred to the memory of Squatter Sovereignty and 
the Dred Scott Decision." A million and a half of Democrats voted 
for that, but it has been dead fifteen years — died by the hand of 
Abraham Lincoln, and here it lies. Young man, that is not the 
place for you. 

But look a little further. Here is another monument, a black 
tomb, and beside it, as our distinguished friend said, there towers 
to the sky a monument of four million pairs of human fetters taken 
from tlie arms of slaves, and I read on its little headstone this : 
•• Sacred to the memory of Human Slavery." For forty years of its 
infamous life the Democratic party taught that it was divine — God's 
institution. They defended it, they stood around it, they followed 
it to its grave as a mourner. But here it lies, dead by the hand of 
Abraham Lincoln ; dead by the power of the Republican pany ; 
dead by the justice of Almighty God. Don't camp there, young man. 

But here is another— a little brimstone tomb-'-and I read across 
its yellow face, in lurid, bloody lines, these words: *' Sacred to 
the memory of State Sovereignty and Secession." Twelve millions, 
of Democrats mustered around it in arms to keep it alive ; but here' 
it lies, shot to death by the million guns of the Republic. Here it 
lies, its shrine burned to ashes under the blazing rafters of the 
burning Confederacy. It is dead ! I would not have you stay in 
there a minute, even in this balmy night air, to look at such a place. 

But just before I leave it I discover a new-made grave, a little 
mound — short. The grass has hardly sprouted over it, and all 
around I see torn pieces of paper with the word '* fiat" on them, 
and I look down in curiosity, wondering what the little grave isj 
and I read on it: "Sacred to the memory of the Rag Baby ;'\ 
nursed in the brain of all the fanaticism of the world ; rocked by 
Thomas Ewing, George H. Pendleton, Samuel Gary, and a few 
others throughout the land. But it died on the ist of January, 1879, 
and the one hundred and forty millions of gold that God made, and 
not fiat power, lie upon its little carcass to keep it down forever. 

Oh, young man, come out of that ! That is no place in which to 
put your young life. Come out^ and come over into this camp of 
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liberty, of order, of law, of justice, of freedom, of all that is glori- 
ous under these night stars. 

Is there any death here in our camp ? Yes I yes ! Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand soldiers, the noblest band that ever trod the 
earth, died to make this camp a camp of glory and of liberty for- 
ever. But there are no dead issues here. There are no dead ideas 
here. Hang out our banner from under the blue sky this night 
until it shall sweep the green turf under your feet. It hangs oyer 
our camp. Read away \xp under the stars the inscription we have 
written on it, lo ! these twenty-five years. 

Twenty-five years ago the Republican party was married to liberty, 
and this is our silver wedding, fellow-citizens. A worthily married 
pair love each other better on the day of eheit silver wedding than 
on the day of their first espousals ; an4 we are truer to liberty to- 
day and dearer to God than we were when we spoke evir first word 
of liberty. Read away up under the sky across our starry banner 
that first word we uttered twenty-five years ago ! What was it ? 
** Slavery shall never extend over another foot of the territory of 
the great West." Is that dead or alive? Alive, thank God. for- 
evermore ! And truer to-night than it was the hour it was written. 
Then it was a hope, a promise, a purpose. To-night it is equal 
With the stars — immortal history and immortal truth. 

Come down the glorious steps of our banner. Every great record 
we have made we have vindicated with our blood and with our 
truth. It sweeps the ground, and it touches the stars. Come here, 
young roan, and put in your young life where all is living, and where 
nothing is dtad but the heroes that defended it. I think tfa( 
young men will do that. 



THE DEMOCRATIC GRAVEYARD. 

fFrom a Speech ia the House of Represent«tives, Aug. 4, 1876.I 

t WALK across that Democratic camping-ground as in a graveyard. 
Under my feet resound the hollow echoes of the dead. There lies 
Slavery ; a black marble column at the head of its grave, on which 1 
read, Died in the fiames of the civil war ; loved in its life, lament- 
ed in its death ; followed to its bier by its only mourner, the Demo- 
cratic party, but dead ! And here is a double grave : Sacred to the 
memory of Squatter Sovereignty. Died in the campaign of i860. 
On the reverse side : Sacred to the memory of the Drcd Scott- 
Breckinridge doctrine. Both dead at the hands ql Abraham Lin- 
coln. And here a monument of brimstone : Sacred to the memory 
of the Rebellion ; the war against it is a failure ; Tilden et Vallan- 
digham leceaunt, a.d. 1864. Dead on the field of battle ; shot to 
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death by the million guns of the Republic. The doctrine of Seces- 
sion, of State Sovereignty. Dead ; expired in the flames of civil 
war, amid the blazing rafters of the Confederacy, except that the 
modern iEneas, fleeing out of the flames of that ruin, bears on his 
back another Anchises of State Sovereignty, and brings it here in 
the person of the honorable gentleman from the Appomattox district 
of Virginia. All else is dead. 

Now, gentlemen, are you sad, are you sorry lor tliese deaths ? 
'Are you not glad that secession is dead ? that slavery is dead ? that 
squatter sovereignty is dead ? that the doctrine of the failure of the 
war is dead ? ^ Then you are glad that you were outvoted in i860, 
1864, in 1868, and in 1S72. If you have tears to shed over these 
losses, shed them in the graveyard, but not in this House of living 
men. I know that many a Southern man rejoices thai these issues 
are dead. The gentleman from Mississippi has clothed his joy with 
eloquence. Now, gentlemen, if you yourselves are glad that you 
have su£fered defeat during the last sixteen years, will you not be 
equally glad when you suffer defeat next November ? 



RELATION OP CURRENCY TO PRICES. 
[From a Speech in the House of Representatives, May 15, x868.] 

Lbt us examine more minutely the effect of such a currency upon 
prices. Suppose that the business transactions of the country at 
the present time require $350,000,000 in gold. It is manifest that 
if there are just $350,000,000 of legal-tender notes, and no other 
money in the country, each dollar will perform the full functions of 
a gold dollar, so far as the work of exchange is concerned. Now, 
business remaining the same, let $350,000,000 more of the same 
kind of notes be pressed into circulation. The whole volume, as 
thus increased, can do no mure than all the business. Each dollar will 
accomplish just half the work that a dollar did before the increase, 
but at the nominal dollar is fixed by law, the effect is shown in 
prices being doubled. It requires two of these dollars to make the 
same purchase that one dollar made before the increase. It would 
require some time for the business of the country to adjust itself to 
the new conditions, and great derangement of values would ensue ; 
but the result would at last be reached in all transactions which are 
controlled by the law of demand and supply. 

No such change of value can occur without cost. Somebody 
must pay for it. Who pays in this case? We have seen that 
doul)}ing the currency finally results in reducing the purchasing power 
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of each dollar one half ; hence evet y man who held a legal-tender 
note at the time of the increase, and continued to hold it till the full 
effect of the increase was produced, suffered a loss of fifty per cent 
of its value ; in other words, he paid a tax to the amount oi half of 
all the currency in his possession. This new issue, therefore, by 
depreciating the value of all the cnrrency, cost the holders of the 
old issue (175,000,000 ; and if the new notes were received at their 
nominal value at the date of issue, their holders paid .a tax of 
$175,000,000 more. No more unequal or unjust mode of taxatiotf 
could possibly be devised. It would be tolerated only by being^ so 
involved in die transactions of business as to be concealed from 
observation ; but it would be no less real because hidden. 



SURPLUS AND DEFICIT IN THE TREASURY. 

[From a Speech in the Houm of Representatives, March 5, 1874.] 

Revenues and expenditures may be considered from two points 
of view — in relation to the people and their industries, and in rela- 
tion to the government and the effective woricing of its machinery. 
So far as the people are concerned, they willingly bear the burdens 
of taxation, when they see that their contributions are honestly Ind 
wisely expended to maintain the government of their choice, and 
to accomplish those objects which they consider necessary for die 
general welfare. So far as the government is concerned the sound- 
ness of its financial affairs depends upon the annual surplus of its 
revenues over expenditures. A steady and constant revenue drawn 
from sources that represent the prosperity of the nation—- a revenue 
thiit grows with the growth of national wealth and is so adjusted to 
the expenditures that a constant and considerable surplus is annually 
left in the treasury above all the necessary current demands ; a 
surplus that keeps the treasury strong, that holds it above the fear 
of sudden panic ; that makes it impregnable against all private com- 
binations ; that makes it a terror to all stock jobbing and gold- 
gambling — ^this is financial health; This is the situation that wise 
statesmanship should endeavor to support and maintain. 

Of course in this discussion I leave out the collateral though lm» 
portant subject of banking and currency. The surplus, Uten. is the 
key to our financial situation. Every act of legislation should be 
studied in view of its effects upon the surplus. Two acts of forces 
are constantly acting upon the surplus. It is increased by the 
growth of the revenue and by the decrease of expenditure. It is 
decreased by the repeal or reduction of taxation, and by the increase 
of expenditures When both forces conspire against it, wtien taxes 
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are diminished and expenditures are increased, the surplus disap* 
pears. 

With the disappearance of the surplus comes disaster— disaster lo 
the treasury, disaster to the public credit, disaster to all the public 
interests. In times of peace, when no sudden emergency has made 
a great and imperious demand upon the treasury, a deficit cannot 
occur except as the result of unwise legislation or reckless and un» 
warranted administration. That legislation may consist in too 
great an increase of appropriations, or in loo great a reduction of 
uixatioil, or in both combined. 



HEROES IN POLITICS. 
[From an Oration delivered at Ravenna, Ohio, July 4, i8flo.] 

As a people we are brimfull of enthusiasm and excitement. To 
Europeans our Presidential campaigns are a source of profound as* 
tonishment. Mackay in his late tour among us expressed his won- 
der that such an intensely exciting mass meeting should bn held in 
the City of New York without the restraining influence of military 
force. But they do not understand the omnipotence of majorities 
among us. Let a contest rage never so fiercely, with all the lnten< 
sity which excited partisans can feel, and though each will fight for 
his man or party to the bitter end yet, when once the voice of the 
majority has been clearly and fairly expressed, the waves of Htrlfe 
■ are still, and ninety-nine in the hundred of that fiery throng would 
fight to their death to sustain the will of that majority. This strong 
element of national enthusiasm has given a peculiar character to our 
hero-worship. We are never without a man or a motto to shout 
over. Still our Hosannas are not so much for the man as Itir ths 
doctrine he represents. Our political heroes we v^ry apnropriatrly 
call *' standard-bearers." We applaud the motto inscribeil on tho 
banner rather than him who bears iu He may soon pMH out t*i 
sight, but the motto is preserved* And here we are fem)nde<l of 
that proverbial ingratitode charged upon repnblics for thfir trrai- 
ment of their great men. It must be conceded that ior the last 
quarter of a cemnry few of our first men have been elevated to the 
highest positions. This has at least demonstrated the virtue and 
sueng th of the Government, that with only mediocre men at the 
befan its fonctioos coold be so easily and well discharged. It may 
be fairly qoestioDcd whether the welfare of the whole people tin^ 
not demand that the power and control of great men snotffd he 
iealoasly watched and in a measure aAnruig^, As a ffiant tree 
absorbs all the elements of growth within its reach, and leaves only 
a saddy vcigcfatioa in its sbadiyw, so do towering great men abfOf V 
all ^e stunsgth and glory ci ibeir tarrtmstdMng^, 
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TREASON IN CONGRESS. 

[From Reauulcs io the Hoase Jan. 1874 i^ answer to a speech b^ Alexander Long 
in iavor of recognizing the Southern Confederacy.] 

FiKST of all, die gentlenian tells ^us that the right of secession is a 
constitutional right; I do not propose to enter into the argument. 
1 have expressed myself hitherto upon State sovereignty and State 
rights, of which this proposition is the legitunate child. But the 
gentleman takes higher ground, and in that I agree with him, 
namely, that five million or eight million people possess the right 
of revolution. Grant it : we agree there. If fifty-nine men can 
make revolution successful, they have the right of revolution. If 
one State wishes to break its connection with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and does it by force, maintaining itself, it is an independent 
nation. If the eleven Southern States are determined and resolved 
to leave the Union, to secede, to revolutionize, and can maintain 
that revolution by force, they have the revolytionary r^ht to do so. 
Grant it. I stand on that platform with the gentleman. 

And now the question comes. Is it our constitutional duty to let 
them do it ? That is the question, and in order to reach it I beg to 
call your attention, not to an argument, but tp the condition of 
affairs which would result from such action, the mere statement of 
which becomes the strongest possible argument. What does this 
gentleman propose ? Where will he draw the line of division ? If 
the rebels carry into successful secession what they desire to carry ; 
if their revolution envelops as many States as they intend it shall 
envelop ; if they draw the line where Isham G. Harris, the rebel 
Governor of Tennessee, in the rebel camp near our lines, told Mr. 
Vallandigbam they would draw it — along the line of the Ohio and 
the Potomac ; if they make good their declaration to him that Ihey 
will never consent to any other line, then I ask, what is this thing 
that the gentleman proposes to do ? I tell you, and I confess it 
here, that while I hope I have something of human courage, I have 
not enough to contemplate such a result. I am not brave enough 
to go to the precipice of successful secession and look down into its 
damned abyss. If my vision were keen enough to pierce to its bot- 
tom, I. would not dare to look. If there be a man here who dare 
contemplate such a spectacle, I look upon him as the bravest of the 
sons of women or as a downright madman. Secession to gain 
peace ! Secession is the tocsin of eternal war. There can be no 
end to such a war as will be inaugurated of this thing be done, and 
leave a dearth of greatness for a whole generation. A monopoly 
of popular honors is as much a tyranny as a monopoly of wealth. 
The good of the many should be dearer to the American heart than 
the good of the few. 



am GARFIELD'S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 



Mbhtob, O., July 12. 

DsAB Sib : On the evening of the 8th of June last I had the 
honor to receive from you, in the presence of the committee of 
which you were chairman, the official announcement that the 
Republican National Convention at Chicago had that day nom- 
inated me as thehr candidate for President of the United States. 
I accept the nomination with gratitude for the confidence it im- 
plies, and with a deep sense of the responsibility it imposes. I 
cordially endorse the principles set forth in the platform 
adopted by the Convention. On nearly all the subjects of which 
it treats, my opinions are on record among the published pro- 
ceedings of Congress, i venture, however, to make special 
mention of some of the principal topics which are likely to be- 
come subjects of discussion. 

Without reviewing the controversies which have been settled 
during the last twenty years, and with' no purpose or wish to 
revive the passions of the late war, it should be said that while 
the Republicans fully recognize and will strenuously defend 
all the rights retained by the people and all the rights reserved 
to the States, they reject the pernicious doctrine of State suprem- 
acy which so long crippled the functions of the National Oov. 
ernment, and at one time brought the Union very near to de- 
struction. They insist that the United States is a nation, with 
ample power of self-preservation ; that its Constitution and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof are the supreme law of the 
land ; that the right of the Nation to determine the method 
by which its own Legislature shall be created cannot be surren- 
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dered without abdicating one of the fundamental powers of 
government ; that the national laws relating to the election of 
Representatives in Congress shall neither be violated nor evaded ; 
that every elector shall be permitted freely and without intimi- 
dation to cast his lawful ballot at such election and have it hon- 
estly counted, and that the potency of his vote shall not be de- 
stroyed by the fraudulent vote of any other person. 

The best thoughts and energies of our people should be di- 
rected to those great questions of national well-being in which 
all have a common interest. Such efforts will soonest restore 
perfect peace to those who were lately in arms i^inst «acli 
other ; for justice and good*will will outlast passion. But it is 
certain that the wounds of the war cannot be completely healed, 
and (he spirit of brotheiiiood cantiot fully pervade the whole 
country, until every citizen, rich or poor, white or black, is se- 
cure in the free and equal enjoyment of ever]( civil and political 
right guaranteed by the Constitution and the laws. Wherever 
the enjoyment 6t these rights is not assured, discontent will 
prevail, immigration will cease, and the social and industrial 
forces will continue to be disturbed by the migration of la- 
borers and the consequent diminution of prosperity. The Na- 
tional Government should exercise all its constitutional author- 
ity to put an end to these evils, for all the people and all the 
States are members of one body, and no member can suffer 
without injury to all. The most serious evils which now afflict 
the South arise from the fact that there is not such freedom 
and toleration of political opinion and action that the minority 
party can exercise an effiectve and wholesome restraint upon the 
party in power. Without such restraint party rule becomes 
tyrannical and coniipt. The prosperity which is made possible 
in the South by its great advantages of soil and climate will 
never be realized until every voter can freely and safely support 
any party he pleases. 

Next in importance to freedom and justice is popular educa- 
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tion, without which iteitber freedom nor justice can be perma- 
nently maintained. Its interests are entrusted to the States and 
to the Toluntary action of the people. Whatever help the Na- 
tion can justly afiord should be generously given to aid the 
States in supporting common schools ; but it would be unjust 
to our people and dangerous to our institutions to apply any 
portion of the revenues of the Nation, or of the States, to the 
sapport of sectarian schools. The separation of the Church and 
the State in everything relating to taxation should be absolute. 
On the subject of national finances my views have been so 
frequently and fully expressed that little is needed in the way 
of additional statement. The public debt is now so well secured 
and the rate of annual interest has been so reduced by refund- 
ing, that rigid economy in expenditures and the faithful appli- 
cation of our surplus revenues to the paynvent of the principal 
of the debt will gradually but certainly free the people from its 
burdens, and close with honor the financial chapter of the war. 
At the same time the Government can provide for all its ordi- 
nary expenditures and discharge its sacred obligations to the 
soldiers of the Union, and to the widows and orphans of those 
who fell in its defence. The resumption of. specie payments, 
which the Bepublican Party so courageously and successfully 
accomplislied, has removed from the field of controversy many 
questions that long and seriously disturbed the credit of the 
€k>vernment and the business of the country. Our paper cur- 
rency is now as national as the. flag, and resumption has not 
only made it everywhere equal to coin, but has brought into 
use our store of gold and silver. The circulating medium is 
more abundant than ever before, and we need only to maintain 
the equality of all our dollars to insure to labor and capital a 
measure of value from the use of which no one can suffer loss. 
The great prosperity which the country is now enjoying should 
not be endangered by any violent changes or doubtful financial 
experiments. 
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In reference to our customs laws a policy should be pursued 
v^lnch will bring revenues to the Treasury, and will eoable the 
labor and^ capital employed in our gretit dndustries to compete 
fairly in our own markets with the labor and capital of foreign 
producers. We legislate lor the people of the United States, 
and not for the whole world, and it is our glory that the Amer* 
lean laborer is more intelligent and better paid than his foreign 
competitor. Our country cannot be independent unless its 
people, with their abundant natural resources, possess the re- 
quisite skill at any time to clothe, arm, and equip themselves 
for war, and in time of peace to produce all the necessary im- 
plements of labor. It was the manifest intention of the found* 
crs of the Government to provide for the common defence, not 
by standing armies alone, but by raking among the people a 
greater army of artisans whose intelligenee and smu should 
|>owerfuly contribute to the safety and glory of the nation. 

Foftunateiy for the interests of commerce, there is no longer 
aiiy formidable opposition to appropriations for the improvem^it 
of our harbors and great navigable rivers, provided that the ex* 
penditures for that purpose are strictly limited to works of na- 
tional importance. The Mississippi River, with its great tribu- 
taries, is of such vital importance to so nsany millions of people 
that the safety of its navigation requires exceptional considera- 
tion. In order to seeure to* the Nation the control of all its 
waters, President Jefierson negotiated the purchase of a vast 
territory, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean. The wisdom of Congress should be invoked to devise 
some plan by which that great river shall cease to be a terror to 
those who dwell up<m its banks, and by which its shipping may 
safely carry the industrial products of 25,000,000 of people. 
The interests of agriculture, which is the basis of all our material 
prosperity, and in which seven-twelftbs of our population are 
eogAgsd, as well as the interests of manufactures and conuneroei 
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demand thsl tiie fadHtieB for ebeap tnais¥MMrtad«»i sbaU W iu^ 
creased bj the use of all oor great vater-eouisesu 

The material Interests of this counlrj» tho tradiUou^ <>f Us'i 
settlement, and the sentiment of oiir people hav« Mi t)l« Uovt^nw 
ment to offer the widest bospitality to immignuita >vho iitt^k mir 
shores for new and happier homes, wOlling to share tho Uurtlt^u^k 
as well as the benefits of our society, and intendin^t that tht>ir 
posterity shall become an imdistinguisliable part of our popuUw 
tion. The recent movement of the Chinese to our Paoillo Vumi 
paxtakes but little of the qualities of such an immigratiou t^hht^r 
in its purpose or its result. It is too much like an importutiuu to 
be welcomed without restriction ; too much like an invanlun tti 
be looked upon without solicitude. We cannot oonii«nt to uU 
low any form of servile labor to be introduced among um wmhv 
the guise of immigration. Recognizing the gravity of thU mh- 
ject, the present Administration, supported by CongruNH, hurt 
sent to China a commission of distinguished citlxouN for tho pur- 
pose of securing such a modification of the cxiMtiug tr«ftty ic* 
will prevent the evils likely to arite from the present MituniiDii, 
It is confidently believed that these diplomatic m'gotittiionM will 
be successful without the loss of commercial inter^our^ii hi* 
tween the two Powers, which promises a groat ini^r^oiit tit ta - 
ciprocal trade and the enlargement of our mark«tM« HitotiUl 
these efforts fail, it will be the duty of Congress to mitigate ilMi 
evils already felt, and prevent their increase by mmh f(inirUii\ifm 
as, without violence or Injustice, will place upcm a mr^ Umniit^ 
tion the peace of onr commtmities and tb« itufAmn aud dl^j' 
Bity of labor. 

The appointment of iniizen»io th^ raHoiiaes«0«itir«ar»4 jM/|^ 
cial oSoea of the Government is^ perbap«^ iha mmi 4if^'uii ^f 
an duties which the ConittUfttkm hsm hniftmtd «» iim K/%M^i\¥H, 
The Convention wi^rly irlie^naodit thai iUmiffOi*!^ ^aU <(^M^^^M^ 
with the e%etuiire tiefmnnumU m pUunng Ut^f CMi ^tcrifU'M *m n 

'E%^enemi*t hsm \mfwM that wHU mif if^^^u^ui 
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changes of administration no system of refonn can be made 
effective and |)ennanent without the aid of legishition. Ap- 
pointments to the military and naval sendee are so regulated by 
law and custom as to leave but little ground for complaint. It 
may not be wise to make similar regulations by law for the Civil 
Service. But without invading the authority or necessary dis- 
cretion of the Executive, Congress should devise a method that 
will determine the tenure of office, and greatly reduce the un- 
certainty which m4kes that service so uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory. Without depriving any ^iS&ceT of his rights as a citizen, 
the Government should require him to discharge all his official 
duties with intelligence, efficiency, and faithfulness. To select 
wisely from our vast population those who are best fitted for 
the many offices to be filled^ requires an acquaintance far be- 
yond the range of any one man. The Executive should, there- 
fore seek and receive information and assistance of those whose 
knowledge of the communities in which the duties are to be 
performed best qualifies them to aid in making the wisest choice. 

The doctrines announced by the Chicago Convention are not 
the temporary devices of a party^ to attract votes and carry an 
election ; tlicy are deliberate convictions resulting from a care- 
ful study of the sphit of our Institutions, the events of our his- 
tory, and the best impulses of our people. In my jud^nn^nt 
these principles should control the legislation and administra- 
tion of the Government. In any event, they will guide my 
conduct until experience points out a better way. 

If elected, it will be my purpose to enforce strict obedience 
to the Constitution and the laws, and to promote, as best I may, 
the interest and honor of the whole country, relying for support 
u])on the wisdom of Congress, the intelligence and patriotism 
of the people, and the favor of God. With great respect, I am 
very truly yours, J. A. Gahfikld. 

To ths lion, George P. Hoar, Chairman of Committee, 
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LIFE or 



CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 



CHAPTER I. 

BOYHOOD AKD COLLKGB LIFE. 



Thr traveller through WashiDgton County, New York, and 
the bordering counties of Southwestern Vermont finds a land 
that has many of the characteristics of a mountain region. There 
are long and narrow valleys adorned with rich meadows, shut 
in by hills approaching the height of mountains — their bases 
covered with farms and their crests hidden by dense forests. 
To the northward the dwellers on these hills see, low-lying on the 
horizon line, the Adirondacks ; at the south t.ie curving lino of 
the blue Catskills ; while cleaving their land is a great mountah) 
range, a huge ridge of rock and forest lifted high in the air— 
the Green Mountains. The inhabitants of this region, as in nil 
niountainoufl countries, have always been a liborty-loving pt^opla 
and very energetic in their actioti when they thought it endan- 
gered. From them wont forth Ethan Allen to conquer Ticon- 
deroga, ** in the name of God and the Continental Congress.*' 
From them again, in 1851, there came forth a young man who 
loved liberty and believed in human freedom, and who, from 
these native traits, was to take a great part in the liberation and 
enfranchisement of four million slaves then in bondt^o. 

Chester Alan Arthur was bom in Franklin County, Vermont, 
on the 5th day of October, 1830. He was the eldest of two 
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SODS ; he had four sisters older and one younger than himself. 
His father, the Rev. Dr. William Arthur, was a Baptist clergy- 
man, who came to the United States from Ballymena, County 
Antrim, Ireland, when only 18 years old, and died at an 
advanced age in Newton ville, near Albany, on Octo>»er 27th, 
1875. Dr. Arthur was a finely-educated man ; a graduate of 
Belfast University, Ireland. For several years he published 
The Antiquarian^ a journal devoted, as its title indicates, to anti- 
quarian research. A work of his own, ** Family Names," is still 
highly esteemed by the collectors of this kind of literature. 
While devoting himself to literature, he yet fulfilled faithfully 
all the duties of his special calling. He was pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Albaily ; and also of Baptist churches 
at Bennington, Hinesburg, Fairfield and Williston, in Vermont ; 
and at York, Perry, Greenwich, Schenectady, Landngburg, 
Hoosic, West Troy, and Newtonville, in New York State. The 
second son, William Arthur, highly distinguished himself in the 
Union army during the war of the Rebellion. He is now a pay- 
master of the regular army with the rank of major. 

Chester A. Arthur found his father^s fine knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek classics of great advantage to him when he 
came to prepare for college. His preparation first began in 
Union Village, now Greenwich, a beautiful village of Washing- 
ton County, New York ; and was concluded at the grammar 
school at Schenectady. Thanks to his fine training young 
Arthur took a high position in IB'nion College, which he entered 
in 1845, when only 15 years old. Every year of his college 
course he was declared to be one of those who had taken 
^* maximum honors " ; and at the conclusion of his college 
course, out of a class of one hundred members he was one 
of six who were elected members of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, the condition of entrance to which is the highest schol- 
arship. This was the more creditable to him as he was compelled 
to absent himself from Union two winters during his course, lo 
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earn money to go on with his education. His father was receiy- 
ing a salary of only $500, and with a large family to support 
with it, found that he could not aid his eldest son through col- 
lege. When 16 years old, therefore, and a Sophomore, young 
Arthur left cpllege, and obtaining a scliool at Schaghticoke, 
Rensselaer County, taught there throughout the winter. He had 
"*• to board around ^^ and received only l|15 a month compensa- 
tion. He also had to keep up his studies in college. In the 
last year of his college course he again taught during the winter 
at Schaghticoke. He was graduated, at 18 years of age, from 
Union College in the class of 1848. In college he had been very 
popular with his fellow-students and had become a member of 
the Psi Upsilon fraternity— in whose welfare he ever after took 
a keen interest. 



CHAPTER II. 

AT WORK FOn THE SliAVK. 

At college he had determined to become a lawyer. Accord- 
ingly, upon graduation he went to a law school at Ballston 
Springs, and there remained diligently studying for several 
months. He then returned to Lansingburg, where his father 
then resided and there studied law. In 1851 he obtained a situ- 
ation as principal of an academy at North Pownal, Bennington 
County, Vermont. He prepared boys for college, all the while 
studying law. Two years after he left North Pownal, or in 
1853, a student from Williams College named James A. Garfield 
came to the place, and in the same academy building taught pen- 
manship throughout one winter. It was a singular circumstance 
that after nearly a quarter of a century both these men should 
meet at a great political convention and unexpectedly to them- 
selves be picked out as the candidates of the HepubVican Party 
for President and Vice-President 
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Mr. Arthur came to Ketv York in 1853 and .entered the law 
office of E. D. Culver as a law student. By the strictest econ- 
omy he had saved $500, and with this determined to start out 
in business life. He had known Mr. Culver when the latter 
was a Congressman from Washington County and when Mr. 
Arthur^s father was pastor of the Baptist Church in the village. 
Mr. Culver was celebrated in Congress for his firm anti-slavery 
principles, and his law office in New York was one of the depots 
of *' The Underground Railway '' patronized by runawajr slaves. 
It was from Mr. Culver that Mr. Arthur imbibed bis anti-slavery 
ideas. Admitted to the Bar in 1853 he became, at once a mem- 
ber of the firm of Culver, Parker & Arthur, where he remained 
until the dissolution of that firm in 1857. He then formed a law 
partnership with Henry D. Gardiner, an intimate friend, the 
firm being Arthur & Gardiner. They had intended to practice 
law in the West, but after a three months' tour through the 
West they concluded that their prospects were better in New 
York City. They accordingly returned to New Yojk, and very 
soon acquired a very lucrative practice. 

Already there were tokens of the coming struggle over 
slavery. Mr. Arthur's fame as a lawyer had begun earlier with 
his management of a very celebrated slave case. In 1852, a 
slaveholder of Virginia named Jonathan Lemmon determined 
to take eight slaves to Texas. He brought them by steamer 
from Norfolk to New York, intending to reship them from 
New York for Texas. While in New York these slaves were 
discovered by a free colored man named Louis Napoleon. He 
had been told that slaves could not legally be held in the State 
of New York. lie accordingly presented a petition to Elijah 
Paine, a Justice of the Superior Court of New York, asking 
that a writ of habeas corpus be issued to the persons having the 
slaves in charge, commanding them to bring the slaves into 
court at once. Mr. Culver and John Jay appeared as counsel 
for the slaves, and II. D. Lapaugh and Henry L. Clinton for 
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Lcmmon. Judge Paine, after hearing long arguments, ordered 
the slaves released, affirming that the fugitive-slaye law did 
not apply to them and that no human creature could be held in 
bondage in the State, except under that national law. This 
decision created great excitement in the slave States, as it prac- 
tically made every slave free who should put foot on the soil of a 
free State. Governor Cobb of Georgia thought the decision would 
be " a just cause for war.*' Governor Johnson, of Virginia said : 
** In importance it is of the first magnitude, and in spirit it is 
without a parallel. If sustained, it will not only destroy that 
comity which should have subsisted between the several States 
composing this Confederacy, but must seriously affect the value 
of slave property wherever found." Inspired by this message, 
the Legislature of Virginia directed the Attorney-General of the 
State to employ counsel to appeal from the decision of Judge 
Paine to the higher courts of New York. Mr. Arthur went to 
Albany and after persistent effort induced the Legislature of 
New York to take up the challenge ; and he procured the 
passage of a joint resolution requesting the Governor to appoint 
counsel to defend the interests of the State. Ogden Hoffman, 
then Attorney-General, E. D. Culver, and Joseph Blunt weriB 
appointed the counsel of the State. Mr. Arthur was the State's 
attorney in the matter, and upon the death of Ogden Hoffman 
at the suggestion he associated with him William M. EVarts as 
counsel. The Supreme Court sustained Judge Paine*s decision. 
Thereupon to strengthen their cause the slaveholders engaged 
Charles O'Conor to argue the case before the Court of Appeals. 
But there again the counsel for the ^tate were successful in de- 
fending Judge Paine's decision ; arni thenceforth no slaveholder 
dared venture with bis slaves into the State of New York. 

Mr. Arthur became sucb a champion of their interests in the 

eyes of the colored people by his connection with this case that 

it was natural they should seek his aid when next in trouble. 

i The street car companies of New York, criiiging to the sent!- 
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ments of the slaveholders, made almost no provision for the 
transportation of colored people. Upon several of the lines 
occasionally there could be seen passing by an old and shabby* 
looking car labelled, *^ Colored persons allowed in this cajr.'* 
Several of the lines did not make even this provision. This was 
the ease with the rich Fourth Avenue line. One 8unday in 
1855 a neatly-dressed colored woman named Lizzie Jennings, 
who had just come from fulfilling her duties as superintendent 
of a colored Sunday-school, hailed a Fourth Avenue car. TJie 
car. stopped, she took a scat, and the conductor took her fare 
— ^thus silently acknowledging her right to ride on the car. The 
car went on a block and then a drunken white man said to the 
conductor : '^ Ave you going to let that ■ ■' ■' nigger ride iu 
this car?'' 

** Oh, I guess it won't m&ke any difference," said the con- 
ductor. 

** Yes, but it will," answered the pro-slavery man ; *' I have 
paid my fare, and I want a decent ride, and I tell you you've 
got to give me a decent ride." 

Thereupon the conductor went to Lizzie Jennings and asked 
her to leave the car,, offering to return her fare. 8he refused 
to comply with the request. The car was stopped and the 
conductor attempted to put her off by force. She strenuously 
resisted, all the while crying $ *^ I have paid my faio and I am 
entitled to ride." Her clothing was almost torn from her body, 
but still she resisted, and resisted successfully. Finally, the 
conductor had to call in several policement and by their efforts 
she was finally removed from the car. Infiuential colored peo- 
ple soon heard of her treatment, and going to the office of Cul- 
ver, Parker t& Arthur told them all about it. They at once told 
them that her wrongs should be righted. A suit was brought 
agmnst the railway company in her behalf in Judge Rockweirs 
court in Brooklyn. Public sentiment was atill on the side of 
tha slaveholder, however, and even the liidge was [prejudiced. 
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When Mr. Arthur handed him the papers in the case ho said : 
*' Pshaw ! do you ask me to trj a case against a corporation for 
the wrongful act of its agent ?" Mr. Arthur immediately pointed 
out a section of the Revised Statutes under which the action 
had been brought, making the corporation liable for the acts of 
its servants. It could not be disputed, and upon trial of the 
case, judgment in favor of Lizzie Jennings to the amount of 
$500 was rendered. Without further contest the railroad com- 
pany paid the $500. It then issued orders to its conductors 
that colored people should be allowed to ride on the cars. All 
the city railroad compapies followed the example. The 
'^Colored People^ s Legal Rights Association^* annually for 
years celebrated the anniversary of the day on which Mr. Arthur 
conducted and won this celebrated case. 



CHAPTER HL 

FIBST STEPS IN POLmCS. 

V 

It was in the year 185G that Mr. Arthur began to be prominent 
in politics in New York City. He had taken an active interest 
in politics at a very early age. He sympathized with the Whig 
Party and was an ardent admirer of Henry Clay. It is related 
of him that during the contest between Polk and Clay, he was 
the leader of the boys of Whig parentage in Greenwich village, 
who determined to raise an ash pole in honor of Henry Clay. 
They were attacked by the boys of Democratic parentage while 
doing so, and for a time driven off thevillage gretoi But they 
were rallied by young Arthur, and he leading a desperate 
charge, the Democrats were driven with broken heads from the 
field. Then, with a shout of triumph, the Whig boys raised the 
ash pole. His first vote was cast in 1852 — for Winfield Scott 
for President. In New York City Mr. Arthur identified him<^ 
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$elf with the ** practical men^* in politics by joiniog political 
associatioBs of his party and sitting at the polls and acting as 
inspector of election on election day. A far higher class of men 
then served as inspectors at most of the polls in New York City 
on election days than do now in^ any part of the exty. They 
were regularly elected each year, and prominent ctizens then 
were willing to serve. For many years Mr. Arthur served as an 
inspector of elections at a polling-place in a carpenter^s shop at 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York, the Hi{^o- 
drome being on the lower corner of the same' block. The car- 
penter^ s shop and the Hippodrome were removed' to give place 
to the present Fifth Avenae Hotel. In tho formation of the Re- 
publican Party Mr. Arthur took a very prominent part. His 
name can be found appended to many calls like the following, 
which was printed in the New York Herald at the opening of 
the campaign of 1856 : 

" Eighteenth Ward Young Men's Fremont Vigilance Com- 
mittee. Grand rally. The first public meeting under the auspices 
of the Eighteenth Ward Young Men^s Fremont Vigilance Com- 
mittee will be held at the Demilt Dispensary, corner of Twenty- 
third street and Second Avenue, on Wednesday evening, the 8th 
inst., at 7. SO, which will be addressed by A* Oakey Hall, Esq., of 
tMs^ty, and Joseph J. Couch^ Esq., of Bi'ooklyn. The Fremont 
and Dayton Glee Club will be in attendance. All are invited to 
attend. ExetsubiM Gam.mitUe:. ^oYai H. Burleson, William D. 
Chase, George T. Strong, Heniy D. Sedgwick, Joseph Wales, 
Samuel Brown, Chester A. Arthur, Richard T. Deming, John 
A. Foster, Henry G. Hallock, Curtis Beane, Benjamin F. Ma- 
nierre, Peter .T.Woodbury, Charles E. Strong.'' 

He was a delegate to the convention at Saratoga that founded 
the Bepublioan Party. During these political labors he became 
acquainted with Edwin D. Morgan and gained his ardent 
friendship. Mr. Morgan, when re-elected Governor in 1860, 
testified to his high esteem for Mr. Arthur by making him En- • 
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gineer-in-Ohief on his staff. Mr. Arthur had for several years 
previously taken a great interest in the xnilitia organization of 
the State and had been appointed Judge Advocate General of 
the Second Brigade. In this position he was associated with 
many men who took part in the War of the Rebellion after- 
ward and held high positons. Brigadier-General Yates, who 
commanded the Second Brigade, was a very thorough discipli- 
narian, and for several years required all the brigade and staff 
officers to^ meet every week for instruction. They in this manner 
became very proficient in military tactics and regulations, and 
the instruction proved to be of inostimable advantage to Gen- 
eral Arthur in the great and exceedingly responsible duties to 
which h« was soon to be called. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NSW YOlWt's SEC&ETAKT OP WAR. 

The breaking out of the War- of the Rebellion in April, 
1861, found him still Engineer-in^-Chief. It was a merely orna- 
mental office, and he probably never imagined he would do a 
day's duty in the position. The day after Fort Sumter was 
fired .upon, while on his way to his law office, he received a 
dispatch from Governor Morgan summoning him to Albany. 
I^pon reaching there Governor Morgan directed him to open a 
branch Quartermaster's Department in New York City) and to 
fulfil all the duties there of Quartermaster General. General 
Arthur was young,, strong, and as Governor Morgan saw, of a 
vigorous nature. The Governor put in his hands the duty of 
quartering, subsisting, uniforming, equipping, and arming New 
York^s soldiers for the war. It was not only a herculean task, 
but was one of special difficulty, for there was no broad road 
of Qxperience to guide the young man. There had been no war 
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ioft many years, and moreover, this one was palpably to be pros^ 
ecuted on a scale, in regard to the number of men engaged in )t» 
of which no American could have a conception who had not 
been an eye-witness of some recent European war. Men who 
had been trained in the small regular army, or in the still 
smaller Btate militia regiments, were staggered by the enor- 
mous tasks set before them in the equi^mient and forwarding of 
several hundred thousand men to the seat of wan There was 
nothing for which General Arthur afterward received higher 
praise than the way he rose to the height of the occasion in all 
difficulties that beset him in the toilsome ^rears whieh followed. 
He was the brains, the organizing force, that took the raw 
levies of New York, put uniforms on their backs, muskets in 
their hands, and sent them on to the war. Governor Morgan 
practically made him the War Minister of the State, shifting 
him from place to place on hi^ staf^, and from time to time trans- 
ferring to him the dutes of other military officers of the State, 
in order that the work might be properly done. He was vir- 
tually the centre round which all the military operations of the 
State revolved. He did not go near his law office during the 
first two years of the war. It was the creation of a great de- 
partment for the provision of an army, out of nothing ; but he 
succeeded and had the proud satisfaction of seeing that New 
York had sent one«>fif tfa of all the soldiers that marched to sub- 
due the Rebellibn — a splendid contingent of 690,000 men. 

It is well to relate what he did in detail. When he began in 
i^ew York, in April, 1861, to perfofm th<9 work of Quartermaster 
General, there were thousands of enlisted men in the city to be 
fed and equipped, the militia regiments were departing for the 
war from this State, and New England regiments were passing 
through the city. All these regiments had to be fed and quar- 
ters* provided for them — ^where none existed. Wealthy citizens 
of New York aided General Arthur generously ; giving him the 
right to oecapy their buildings. Mr. Astor, Mr. Devlin, mod 
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Mt.'Gk)6let were conspicuous in this service. The number of 
troops passing through the city finally became so great that it 
wae found necessary to provide more quarters for them. Then 
it was that barracks ^ere erected in tha City Hall Park. , To 
get them ready for the troops, workmen under General Arthur's 
direction worked night and day. The populace thought that 
the war would be over in thirty days, and the barracks be re- 
moved. But the barracks remained there four years, or till 
the end of the war, the latter part of the time being used as a 
hospital. Meanwhile the work of creating a Quartermaster's 
Department went On. General Arthur advertised for proposals 
for subsistence for the troops, and succeeded in making a con- 
tract at rates one-third lower than those of the United States 
Government. This saved the State many thousands of dollars. 
Everything was done m a business-like way ; the quarter- 
master's stores were issued on regular anny requisitions and re- 
ceipts were demanded for everything. The result of his care 
was that although the accounts of the State of New York with 
the United States Government were very much greater than 
those of any other State, his accounts were the first audited 
and allowed at Washington. Not a dollar was deducted from 
them, whereas the accounts of some other States were cut down 
from $1,000,006 to $10,000,000. It was natural that contract- 
ors should seek to ingratiate themselves with a man who was 
buying such enormous quantities of supplies. But every present 
that reached him with this motive was at once returned to the 
sender. A great clothing firm profiered him a costly saddle 
and trappings — they were contemptuously returned. He was a 
comparatively poor man when he became Quartermaster Gen- 
eral — he was far poorer when he gave up the office. Some of 
the greatest contracts ever made in America were under his di- 
rection and control. The interests of the Govemment, how- 
ever, Were treated as though they were his interests. A friend 
describing his course at this period says : *.* So jealous was he 
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of his integrity that I have known instances where he ootild have 
made thousands of dollars legitimately, and yet he refused to 
do it on the ground that he was a public officer and meant to 
be like Caesar *8 wife» ' above suspicion.' " 



CHAPTER V. 

WAB DIFFICULTIES MASTERED. 

The troops poured into New York by the thousand, and ft 
was found necessary every day to provide additional quarters. 
General Arthur built more barracks at various places on Long 
Island, on Staten Island, and Biker's Island. The f rst quota 
of the State, outside of the militia regiments, was for thirty- 
eight regiments. These regiments were organized in different 
parts of the State in the spring of 1861. The work of quarter- 
ing,^ subsisting, uniforming, equipping, and arming these regi* 
ments went on without regard to Sunday or the hours of sleep. 
For several months General Arthur did not sleep over three 
hours a night. Whoever had any business connected with the 
army came to the State headquarters in Elm Street (afterward 
in Walker Street), and consequently General Arthur's office was 
constantly besieged by crowds. All sorts of adventurers 
went on to Washington, obtained commissions to raise troops, 
and returning to New York, began their work. All these classes 
required supervision from General Arthur, as they would en- 
deavor to act independently of his office. His ability to deal with 
these men, many of whom were of a very rough chai^acter, was 
highly praised at the time* Several instances of his energetic 
action are remembered t(i this day; One of the adventurers was 
*' Billy " Wilson, who had been the representative in the New 
York Board of Aldermen of the roughest element of the city 
population, and-who had been authorized at Washington to raise 
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A xeglmeut f jkmpqi this class. The regiment at one time refused to 
eat the Gk>yemmesit ralLoas and supported itself by raiding on 
the restaurants in the yicinity of its barracks. Qeneral Arthur, 
hearing of these outrages, sent for Wilson, and told him that lie 
must put an end to them. Wilson thereupon said, in. an impu- 
dent manner : 

** Neither you nor the Governor has anything to do with me. 
I am a colonel in the United States service, and youVe got no 
right to order me." 

**You are not a colonel," indignantly replied General Ar- 
thur, ** and you will not be until you have raised your regiment 
to its quota of men and received your commission." 

'* Well, I've got my 8houlder*strax>3, anyway," said Wilson, 
*^ and as long as I wear them, I don*t want no orders from any 
of .you fellows." 

' He had scarcely made this insolent reply, when General Ar- 
thur, who is a very strong man, sprang toward him, saying : 

** We'll make short work of your shoulder-straps, '^ and tear- 
ing the straps from Wilson's shoulders, put him under arrest. 

General Arthur had' a similar experience with Colonel Ells- 
worth's Fire Zouaves, who were quartered in Devlin's building 
on Canal Street. One day the members of the regiment re- 
fused to unpack their muskets. General Arthur having been 
applied to by Colonel Ellsworth, went among the throng with 
several policemen, had the ringleaders in the revolt pointed 
out to Mm, and said : *^ Arrest tliat man, and that one, and 
that one." His orders were obeyed, the regiment was cowed, 
and there were no more revolts of that nature. The regiment 
had an amusing exx>erience on starting for the war. It was or- 
ganized on tlie very original plan of having attached to it a 
battery of light lurtillery and a troop of cavalry. Furthermore, 
it had 120 men to the company, being more than the regulation 
c(»nplement. The War Department sent orders to Governor 
Morgan that the regiment should not be mustered inta the ser- 
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vico or leave the city until it had equalized or reduced its com* 
panies. But that very day the regiment^ 1300 strong, had re- 
ceived a stand of colors from Mrs, Aster, in Canal Street, and 
was on its way to the Baltic steamer to take passage for the 
Bouth. General Wool had reviewed the regiment, a^ induced 
by the persuasion of the officers of the regiment, had rescinded 
the order for its detention. The regiment had then matched 
proudly to the troop-ship, which soon afterward steamed 
down the harbor. An hour after the steamer had sailed an 
officer strolled into the Elm Street headquarters and said acci- 
dentally : 

** Well, the Fire Zouaves have got off at lastr*' 
*^ Got off!" said General Arthur, in . amazement ; ^^that^s 
not possible. Orders have been received from Washington, 
forbidding them to leave, and there is not a pound of provi*- 
sions of any sort on the troop-ship, as I countermanded the 
order which had been given." 

It was clear that the regiment must be fed at short notice. 
General Arthur jumped into a carriage, drove to an army con- 
tractor, and ordered the rations. '! Impossible to supply them 
at such short notice," said the contractor. **It is not impos- 
sible, and you must do it I will pay you fifty cents, instead 
of the usual rate of thirty-five cents a ration, and will have 
them transported myself to the Baltic." Stimulated by this 
reward, the contractor got together five days' rations for 1800 
men in two hours* General Arthur, meanwhile, had hired 
every tug he could obtain. He put the rations on these tugs, 
caught up with the Baltic at the Narrows-^where the regimentid 
officers had discovered the deficiency, and stopped the ship— 
and provisioned the ship. The ship -sailed the same night 
The regiment was again insubordinate, when it was encamped 
at Washington after the battle of Bull Run, and was ordered 
back to New York, and quartered in tents on the Battery. 
There the men refused to obey the officers^ and wandered 
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about the city like marauders, stealing food in the rentaurants, 
as had Wilson^s Zouares. General Arthur (then Inspector 
General) was dire<;ted to disbaind them ; but he thought eome- 
thing could yet be done with them. With the aid of the police 
he arrested every soldier of the regiment found wandering 
about the city and had him taken on board a transport ship 
which he had procured to be placed in the harbor, and impris- 
oned. When he had thus *^ hived ** four hundred of them, the 
ship sttled for Hampton Hoads. There the regiment was con- 
solidated with another and put under the strict discipline of 
General Wool, and subsequently did good service in the war. 

The " Ulster County Guards,'* in which the present General 
€^rge H. Sharpe was a captain, was a regiment of far higher 
character. It was composed of men from the finest families of 
Ulster County. On their way to Washington they occupied the 
Park Barracks cm the night they were completed. They had 
hardly got possession before orders came from the War Depart- 
ment to Governor Morgan that the regiment should return home, 
as no more three-months regiments were to be accepted. The 
regiment was almost beside itself with rage and disappoint- 
ment. Thereupon General Arthur took a leiight train for 
Albany, described to Governor Morgan the martial character of 
the regiment, and the damaging effect of its being compelled to 
return home, and insisted upon its being sent on to Washington. 
He obtained the necessary permission and returned to New 
York by a special train. He reached the barracks at one a.bc 
and told the good news. The joy of the regiment was inde- 
scribable. A volunteer regiment was thus saved the service, 
for nearly all re-enlisted for three years at the end of their three 
months^ service. The regiment, throughout the war, named its 
camps *' Camp Arthur *' in gratitude for this service of General 
Arthur. It was his readiness to deal with such matters that 
led Governor Morgan to intrust General Arthur with the manage- 
ment of the war afEairs of the State. As the immediate repre- 
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sentative of Governor Morgan he became kqown to army officers 
from every section and this 'was the foundati<»i of his large 
personal acquaintance in the State. 

In the fall of 1861, after 88 regiments bad been furnished, it 
was sa^n that the Government would be glad to accept troops 
without limit ; and as the State had furnished the full quota of 
those regularly called for through the Governor, niunbers of men 
of desperate fortunes, adventurers, went on to Washington and 
obtained authority to raise regiments. They came to New 
York and began to raise troops, claiming to be independent of 
State authority. Ihere were parts of over a hundred regiments 
being raised at one time. General Arthur made an investiga- 
tion as to the character of these adventurers, and found that 
many of them were men of bad antecedents. One of them who 
afterward adorned Ludlow Street Jail, advertised for ^^ young 
gentlemen of pious character *' for his regiment, and sold com- 
missions in the regiment. Another hired the old New York 
Club House, then vacant— ordered a service of plate, furnished 
the house handsomely, and ran into debt to tradesmen all over 
the city, ostensibly in behalf of the regiment. These men defied 
the authority of the State officers. General Arthur advised 
Governor Morgan to claim from the United States Government 
supervision over all the troops raised in New York ; and for 
this purpose to obtain the office of major-general in the United 
States service. Governor Morgan, accompanied by General 
Arthur, went on to Washington. There General Arthur depict- 
ed to the War Department officials the character of the men 
they had commissioned. The officials were amazed and readily 
consented to the suggestion that Governor Morgan should bo 
made a major-general, that a Department of New York should 
be established, and that all the independent organizations 
should be put under Governor Morgan's authority. Thenceforth 
there were no more disputes as to authority in New York ; and 
the example set bv ♦>"•<» Rf nfij was followed by all the other 
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loyal States in raising troops for the war. At this time General 
Arthur Was acting Adjutant-General of New York ; and was 
also actually doing the work of the £ngineer-in-Ohief , Inspector 
General, and Quartermaster-General. As Inspector General, he 
afterward consolidated the odds and ends of regiments spoken 
of before. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TERRORS O^ WAR IIMES. 

'It was while Inspector General that he had an exciting and 
amusing experience. One Sunday in March, 1862, there came 
hurrying into his (^ce, almost bceathless, and flushed a deep red, 
General Gustavus Loomis, the oldest regular infantry ofScer in 
the service. 

^^ What in the world has happened, General V* said General 
Arthur, offering the aged officer a chair. 

'^ The rebel ram Merrimac ! the rebel ram Herrimac,*' faintly 
said General Loomis. 

•* Well, what about her ?" 

^^ I have a despatch from General McOlellan saying that she 
has sunk two United States ships — ^that she is coming to New 
York to shell the city — ^may be expected at any moment — ^I'm 
so out of breath running to tell you the news I can hardly 
speak." 

^^ Running to tell me the news 1 Why on earth didnH you 
hire a carriage T' 

'* Hire a carriage,'* answered Loomis with apparent horror ; 
*' hire a carriage ! why that would cost me $2.50. I can't afford 
to spend so much out of my own pocket, and if I made such an 
extraordinary expenditure on account of the Government it 
would take all the rest of my official life to explain why I did 
so.'» 
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General Arttatir thought that General Loomis did not realize 
'* that time iraa worth a million an hour at such a time/' and 
Bent out for several carriages while reading the following 
dispatch from €teneral M*Clellan : 

" War Depabtment, Washington, March 9, 1862. 

** Commanding Officer , New York Harbor: 

'* The rebel iron-clad steamer Merrimac has destroyed two of 
our frigates near Fortress Honroe, and finally retired last night to 
Craney Island. 8he may succeed in passing the batteries and go 
to 8eft« It is necessary that you at once place your post in the 
best possible condition for defence and do your best to stop 
her should she endeavor to run by. Anything that canu be 
effected in the way of temporary batteries should be done at 
once. 

**G. B. McClellan, Major-Gteneral." 

He then took a cnrriage and speeding to General Sandfoxd, 
got him to detail artillerists from the militia regiments in the 
city who had been trained to the use of heavy gun^ to the forts 
in the harbor, General Loomis having reported that the forts 
were filled with recruits who didn't know how to handle the 
guns. It was reported also that there was no powder in the 
forts ; but fortunately a schooner arrived from Connecticut 
loaded with powder that day^ and General Arthur sent it down 
the harbor to the forts. He also went to the house of Mayor 
Opdyke, to inform him of the situaton. As General Arthur 
drove up Fifth Avenue to the Mayor's residence on that pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoon and saw the gayly-dressed throngs going 
to church, he thought with horror of what might be their fate if ■ 
the city should be bombarded by the Merrimac. Mayor Opdyke, 
on receiving General Arthur's alarming news, summoned to his 
house many eminent citizens. They proposed to sink ships 
loaded with stone in the Narrows, and thus bar the approach of 
the Merrimac to the city. General Arthur protested that he 
would ** ^""'"^g to do with such a scheme. The council 
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broke up without adopting any pUin for the protection of the 
city. Fortunately for New York, news came during the night 
that the >lonitor had reached Hampton Roads that day and 
had sunk the Merrimac. 

This was not the first occasion when General Arthur had to 
do with the defence of the seaporl of New York during the 
war. When Mason and Slidell were taken from the Trent by 
Oaptam Wilkes, and war seemed imminent with England, one 
day in December, 1861, General Arthur was summoned io 
Albany in his capacity of Engineer-in-Chief. He knew that he 
had b6en summoned to receive orders regarding the defence of 
New York. He also knew that the forts of masonry in New 
York harbor were practically obsolete before modern naval can- 
non ; that most of the cannon in them were *^ shell guns,^* i.e.y 
unsafe to fire. On reaching Albany he stated to Governor Mor- 
gan that, not being an en^neer, lie came to resign his position in 
order that some eminent engineer might be appointed. Gover-> 
nor Morgan replied that there were plenty of engineers, but that 
for the present duty he preferred to keep a man of the energy, 
skill, and executive ability of his present Engineer-in-Chief. 
Governor Morgan insisting upon his keeping the office, General 
Arthur set about his task. On December 34th, 1861, he sum- 
moned together a Board of the most eminent engineers in the 
State ; requesting them to meet him in New York two days 
later to consult about the defences of the harbor. For two 
months this board, of which General Arthur was a member, 
labored constantly, 9nd at the end of that time produced a plan 
for the defence of the harbor which won universal praise. The 
plan is still in existence and may be of great value to New York 
in some emergency. Before its completion, war with England 
seeming at hand, the erection of a temporary barrier across the 
harbor was proposed. Colonel Delafield, of the United States 
Engineers, had suggested that it would be practicable to con- 
Btroct a barrier consisting of fioats loaded with stone, and con- 
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nccted and held in place by chain cables. An immense amount 
of timber was needed for such a barrier and there was no State 
appropriation with which to buy it. General Arthur took upofi 
himself the responsbility of buying it. He went to Albany and 
in a day had the refusal of all the timber there and along the 
river. The purchase was made so quietly and secretly that the 
price of lumber did not advance. He also made a contract for 
the timber being rafted down the Hudson. Unluckily, l^e day 
after the purchase was made the Hudson froze up, and it was 
therefore plain that it would be impossible to deliver it before 
spring. Undaunted, General Arthur returned immediately to 
New York and bought up most of the timber there. Before the 
barrier could be erected, however, Mason and Slidell were sur- 
rendered to England and all danger of war passed away. But 
the State had upon its hands the immense quantity of timber 
General Arthur had bought, and grumblers severely criticised 
the purchase in the State Senate. General Arthur having been ! 
sent for by the Governor to advise about the disposition of the 
timber, went to Albany and had a bill then before the Legis- 
lature in regard to war expenditures amended so as to provide 
for the sale of unused war material. The bill passed^ was at 
once signed by Governor Morgan, and the timber was sold soon 
afterward at a profit to the State. 

Immediately after his convening of the Board of Engineers to 
consider the defence of the harbor of New York, General Arthur 
made a thorough, while rapid, inspection of all the forts and 
defences in the State, both on the seacoast and inland border. 
He wrote an admirable report to the Legislature of this inspec- 
tion, which was submitted to that body January 18th, 1862, or a 
little more than three weeks after his attention was called to 
the subject by Governor Morgan. In this report the armament 
of every fort is described, and its condition for defence stated 
with the minutest details. The 2few York Herald^ of January 25th, 
1862, says editorially : *' The report of the Engineer-in-Chief, 
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Greneral Arthur, which appeared iu yesterday's Herald^ is one of 
t^e most importaot and valuable documenits that has been this 
year presented to our Legislature. It deserves perusal, not only 
an account of the careful analysis it contains of the condition 
of the forts, but because the- recommendations with which it 
closes coincide precisely with the wishes of the administi-ation 
with respect to securing a full and complete defence of the 
entire Northern coast. 

In February, 1862, General Arthur was appointed Inspector 
General, there being duty to do in the army. In May, 1862, he 
went to Fredericksburg, and inspected the New Yprk troops there 
under the command of General McDowelL From there he went 
to the Army of the Potomac, then on the Chickahominy, and 
carefully inspected the New York troops there, with a view of 
having the depleted regiments then in service filled by enlist- 
ments to their proper strength, instead of having new 
regiments raised. As an advance on Bichmond was then 
daily expcctedi General Arthur volunteered for duty on the 
staff of his friend, Major-General Hunt, commander of the 
jeserve artillery. It is well to state here tjiat shortly after 
the commencement of the war General Arthur was elected Col- 
onel of the Ninth New York Militia, which enlisted in the 
United States service for two years, and desired to accept the 
post, but Governor Morgan would not release him from the more 
important work. The year afterward, when four regiments 
had been formed through the efforts of the Metropolitan Police 
Commissioners of the City of New York, in which they were 
largely aided by General Arthur, the colonels of the regiments 
offered him the command of the brigade, known as the ** Metro- 
politan Brigade.^' He thereupon made formal application to 
the Governor for permission to accept the command, saying 
that it had long been his desire to have active service in the 
field. Governor Morgan replied that he could not be spared 
from the service of the State, and that while he appreciated 
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men, thus saving a great deal of money. The barracks erected 
In the whole State for this levy of troops thns cost altogether 
only $27,000. General Arthur made special contracts with the 
railroads for transporting the soldiers to the front, and in this 
way saved $43,144 to the State from the rates allowed by the 
Government. In his annual report, dated January 27th, 1863, 
he says : 

** In summing up the operations of the department during 
the last levy of troops, I need only state as the result the fact 
that through the single office and clothing department of this 
Department in the City of New York, from August 1st to De- 
cember 1st, the space of four months, there were completely 
clothed, uniformed, and equipped, supplied with camp and gar» 
rison equipage, and transported from this State to the seat of 
war, 68 regiments of infantry, 2 battalions of cavalry, and 4 bat- 
talions and 10 batteries of artillery.' 

The incoming of a Democratic State Administration deprived 
him of his office in December, 1863. His Democratic successor 
made the following comment upon General Arthur's administra- 
tion in his annual report to Governor Seymour : 

** State of Kew Yokk, Q. M. G. Department, > 

New York, December 81, 1868. \ 

^^ To Ms Eoceellenty Horatio Seymour, Governor, Commcgnder- 
m- Chief, Stokte of New TorJc : 

** Governor : I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the operations of this department since the 1st day of Janu- 
ary last. 

Hi ' Id 9|f 9H ♦ * « 

** I found, upon entering on the discharge of my duties, a well- 
organized system of labor and accountability, for which the 
State is chiefly indebted to my predecessor. General Chester A. 
Arthur, who, by his practical good sense and unremitting exer- 
tion, at a period when everything was in confusion, reduced the 
^rx^^of ?/.,,o of the department to a matured plan, by which large 
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amounts of money were saved to the Government, and great 
economy of time secured in carrying out the details of the same. 

* * ♦ He xe « »■ 

** [Signed.] S. V. Talcott, 



CHAPTER Vm. 

collector of new YORK. 

Upon his retirement from office General Arthur resumed the 
active duties of his profession. His partnership with Mr. Gar- 
diner ceased only with that gentleman's death in 1866. Alone 
for over five years he carried on his business. It then became 
so large that he formed, in 1871, the now well-known firm of 
Arthur, Phelps, Knevals & Ransom. He became counsel to 
the Department of Taxes and Assessment, at a salary of f 10,000 
yearly ; but abruptly resigned the position when the Tammany 
Hall officials at the head of the New York departments attempt- 
ed to coerce the Republicans connected with those depart- 
ments. 

Gradually he was drawn into political life again. He was 
very much interested in promoting the first election of Presi- 
dent Grant, being chairman of the Central Grant Club of New 
York. He also served as chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Republican State Committee of New York. He re-en- 
tered official life on November 20th, 1871, being appointed Col- 
lector of the Port of New York by President Grant. The post 
of Collector came to him unsought and unexpectedly, and was 
accepted with much hesitation. 

The appointment met with the general approval of the busi- 
ness community, many of the merchants having become person- 
ally acquainted with General Arthur during the war. He insti- 
tuted many reforms in the management of the Custom House, 
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all calculated to render contact with the institution less vexa- 
tious than it ordinarily is to the mercantile classes. He also 
executed the work of a Collector in the matter of appointments 
and removals in the Custom House in such a manner as to cause 
less than the usual amount of commotion among politicians. 
The number of removals during his administration was far less 
than during the rule of any other Collector, since 1857. New 
appointees were put in the lowest grades of Custom House 
service and compelled to work their way up to higher positions. 
So satisfactory was his work that upon the close of his term of 
office, in December, 1875, he was renominated by President 
Grant. The nomination was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate without referring it to a committee — a compliment never 
given before except to ex-Senators. He was the first Collector 
of the Port ever reappointed for a second term, and was, with 
only one or two exceptions, the only one who in fifty years ever 
held the olfice for more than the whole term of four years. The 
administration of President Hayes was deeply interested in civil 
service reform, and sent a commission headed by John Jay to 
learn the operation of the principle in the New York Custom 
House. Commenting upon their report in a letter to John 
Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, Collector Arthur said : 

** The essential elements of a correct civil service I understand 
to be : First, permanence in office, which, of course, prevents 
removals, except for cause. Second, promotion from the lower 
to the higher grades, based upon good conduct and efficiency. 
Third, prompt and thorough investigation of all complaints and 
prompt punishment of all misconduct. In this respect I chal- 
lenge comparison with any department of the Government, 
either under the present or under any past national administra- 
tion. I am prepared to demonstrate the truth of this state- 
ment on any fair investigation." In a table which was ap- 
pended to this letter. Collector Arthur showed that during^ 
the six years he had managed the office the yearly per- 
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centage of removals for all causes had been only 2f per 
cent, against an annual average of 28 per cent under his three 
immediate predecessors, and an annual average of about 24 per 
cent, since 1857, when Collector Schell took office. Out of 923 , 
persons who held office when he became Collector on December 
let, 1871, there were 631 still in office on May 1st, 1877, having 
been retained during his entire term. Concerning promotions, ■ 
the statistics of the office show that during his entire term the • 
uniform practice was to advance men from the lower to the 
higher grades, and almost without exception on the recommen- . 
dation of heads of departments. All the appointments, except 
two, to the 100 persons receiving over f2,000 salary a year, 
were made on this method. The expense of collecting the 
revenue was also kept low. Under Collector Schell, from 1857 . 
to 1861, the expense was an average of about .59 per cent. ; . 
under Mr. Barney, from 1861 to 1865, about .87 J^ per cent. ; un- ; 
derMr'. Draper, in 1864 and 1865, 1.30 per cent. ; under Mr. I 
Smythe, from 1866 to 1869, about .74 per cent. ; under Mr. Grin- \ 
nell, in 1869 and 1870, about .85 per cent. ; under Mr. Murphy, 
in 1870 and 1871, about .60 per cent. ; under Mr. Arthur, from 
1871 to 1877, about .62 per cent. 3Ir. Arthur was succeeded as 
Collector in 1878 by General E. A. Merritt, and haa since been 
engaged in the practice of law. In the fall of 1879 he was 
elected chairman of the Republican State Committee, and con- 
ducted the victorious campaign which ended in the election of 
all but one of the candidates of the Hepublican Party for six 
State offices. 

In June, 1880, he was nominated for Vice-President by 
the National Republican Convention, held at Chicago. Gene- 
ral Stewart L. Woodford proposed his name in the conven- 
tion ; and the nomination was seconded by ex-Governor 
Dennison, of Ohio ; General Kilpatrick, of Kew Jersey ; Emery 
A. Storrs, of Illinois ; Denis McCarthy, of New York, and 
many others. Vice-President Wheeler in a speech afterward 
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said : '' It is my good fortune to know well Creneral Arthnr, the 
nominee for Vice-President. In unsnllied character and in de- 
votion to the principles of the Republican Party no man in the 
organization surpasses him. No man has contributed more of 
time and means to advance the just interests of the Republican 
Party than he." 

General Arthur was married in 1859 to Ellen Lewis Hemdon, 
of Fredericksburg^ Virginia. She was a daughter of Captain 
William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N., whose heroic death, in com- 
mand of the ill-fated Central America in 1857, is remembered as 
one of the deeds of which the American Navy is proud. Cap- 
tain Herndon discovered that his ship was sinking, loaded his 
boats with women and children, and calmly went down with his 
ship. Over three hundred lives were lost. Mrs. Arthur became 
the mother of two children : Chester Alan Arthur, now aged 
15, and Ellen Ilemdon Arthur, now aged 8. It was few 
women's fortune to inspire such ardent friendships. She had a 
winning manner, a charming voice, and a finely-cultivated mind. 
She was the centre of a refined circle of friends in New York • 
when, to the great grief of her husband, she died in the early 
part of January, 1880. Her funeral in New York was attended 
by some of the most distinguished men in the nation. 
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New York, July 15. 1880. 

Dbab Sir : I accept the position assigned me by the great 
party whose action you announce. This acceptance implies 
approval of the principles declared by the convention, but 
recent usage permits me to add some expression of my own 
views. The right and duty to secure honesty and order in 
popular elections is a matter so vital that it must stand in front. 
The authority of the National Government to preserve from 
fraud and force elections at which its own officers are chosen is 
a chief point on which the two parties are plainly and intensely 
opposed. Acts of Congress for ten years have, in New York and 
elsewhere, done much to curb the violence and wrong to which 
the ballot and the count have been again and again subjected — 
sometimes despoiling great cities, sometimes stifling the voice 
of a whole State, often seating, not only in Congress, but on 
the Benclr and in Legislatures, numbers of men never chosen 
by the people. The Democratic Party, since gaining possession 
of the two houses of Congress, has made these just laws the ob- 
ject of bitter, ceaseless assault, and, despite all resistance, has 
hedged them with restrictions cunningly contrived to baffle and 
paralyze them. This aggressive majority boldly attempted to 
extort from the Executive his approval of various enactments 
destructive of these election laws by revolutionary threats that 
a constitutional exercise of the veto power would be punished 
by withholding the appropriations necessary to carry on the 
Government. And these threats were actually carried out by 
refusing the needed appropriations, and by forcing an extra ses- 
sion of Congress, lasting for months and resulting in conces- 
sions to this usurping den^nd which are likely, in many States, 
to subject the majority to the lawless will of a minority. Omi- 
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nous signs of public disapproval alone subdued this arrogant 
power into a sullen surrender for the time being of a part of its 
demands. The Republican Party has strongly approved the 
stem refusal of its representatives to suffer the overthrow of 
statutes believed to be salutary and just. It has always insist- 
ed, and now insists, that the Government of the United States 
of America is empowered and in duty bound to effectually pro- 
tect the elections denoted by the Constitution as national. 

More than this, the Republican Party holds, as a cardinal 
point in its creed, that the Government should, by every means 
known to the Constitution, protect all American citizens every- 
where in the full enjoyment of their civil and i)olitical rights. 
As a great part of its work of reconstruction, the Republican 
Party gave the ballot to the emancipated slave as his right and 
defence. A large increase in the number of members of Con- 
gress and of the Electoral College, from the former slavehold- 
ing States, was the immediate result. The history of recent 
years abounds in evidence that in many ways and in many 
places — especially where their number has been great enough to 
endanger Democratic control— the very men by whose elevation 
to citizenship this increase of representation was effected have 
been debarred and robbed of their voice and their vote. It is 
true that no State statute or Constitution in so many words de- 
nies or abridges the exercise of their political rights ; but the 
modes employed to bar their way are no less effectual. It is a 
suggestive and startling thought that the increased power de- 
rived from the enfranchisement of a iijice now denied its share 
in governing the country — wielded by those who lately sought 
the overthrow of the Government— is now the sole reliance to 
defeat the party which represented the sovereignty and nation- 
ality of the American people in the greatest crisis of our history. 
Republicans cherish none of the resentments which may have 
animated them during the actual conflict of arms. They long 
for a full and real reconciliation beti^'een the sections which 
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were needlessly and lamentably at strife ; they sincerely offer 
the hand of good-will, but they ask in return a pledge of good 
faith. They deeply feel that the party whose career is so ilUis- 
trious in great and patriotic achievement will not fulfil its des- 
tiny until peace and prosperity are established in all the land, 
nor until liberty of thought, conscience and action, and 
equality of opportunity shall be not merely cold formalities of 
statute, but living birthrights, which the humble may confi- 
dently claim and the powerful dare not deny. 

The resolution referring to the public service seems to me de- 
serving of approval. Surely, no man should be the encumbent 
of an office the duties of which he is, for any cause, unfit to 
perform, who is lacking in the ability, fidelity, or integrity 
which a proper administration of such office demands. This 
• sentiment would doubtless meet with general acquiescence, but 
opinion has been widely divided upon the wisdom and practi- 
cability of the various reformatory schemes which have been 
suggested, and of certain proposed regulations governing 
appointments to public office. The efficiency of such regula- 
tions has been distrusted, mainly because they have seemed to 
exalt mere educational and abstract tests above general business 
capacity, and even special fitness for the particular work in 
hand. It seems to me that the rules which should be applied 
to the management of the public service may properly conform, 
in the main, to such as regulate the conduct of successful 
private business. Original appointments should be based upon 
ascertained fitness. The tenure of office should be stable. 
Positions of responsibility should, so 'far as practicable, be filled 
by the promotion of worthy and efficient officers. The investi- 
gation of all complaints, and the punishment of all official mis- 
conduct, should be prompt and thorough. These views, which 
I have long held, repeatedly declared, and uniformly applied 
when called upon to act, I find embodied in the resolution, 
which, of course, I approve. I will add that by the acceptance 
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of public office, whether high or low, one does not, in my judg- 
ment, escape any of his responsibilities as a citizen, or lose or 
impair any of his rights as a citizen, and that he should eujoy 
absolute liberty to think and speak and act in political matters 
according to his own will and conscience, provided only that he 
honorably, faithfully, and fully discharges all his official duties. 

The resumption of specie payments— one of the fruite of 
Republican policy — has brought the return of abundant pros- 
perity, and the settlement of many distracting questions. The 
restoration of sound money, the large reduction of our public 
debt and of the burden of interest, the high advancement of the 
public credit, all attest the ability and courage of. the Republi- 
can Party to deal with such financial problems as may hereafter 
demand solution. Our paper currency is now as good ^ gold, 
and silver is performing its legitimate function for the purpose 
of change. The principle which should govern the relations of 
these elements of the currency are simple and clear. There 
must be no deteriorated coin, no depreciated paper. And every 
dollar, whether of metal or paper, should stan^ the test of the 
world's fixed standard. 

The value of popular education can hardly be overstated. 
Although its interests must of necessity be chiefly confided to 
voluntary effort and the individual action of the several States, 
they should be encouraged, so far as the Constitution permits, 
by the generous co-operation of the National Government. The 
interests of the whole country demand that the advantages of 
our common school system should be brought within the reach 
of every citizen, and that no revenues of the nation or of the 
States should be deVoted to the support of sectarian schools. 

Such changes should be made in the present taiiff and system 
of taxation as will relieve any overburdened industry or class, 
and enable our manufacturers and artisans to compete success- 
fully with those of other lands. 

The Government should aid works of internal improvement 
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national in their character, and should promote the develop- 
ment of our water-courses and harbors wherever the general in- 
terests of commerce require. 

Four years ago, as now, the nation stood at the threshold of 
a Presidential election, and the Republican Party, in soliciting 
a continuance of its ascendency, founded its liope of success, 
not upon its promises, but upon its history. Its subsequent 
course has been such as to strengthen the claims which it then 
made to the confidence aad support of the country. On the 
other hand, considerations more uigent than have ever before 
existed forbid the accession of its opponents to power. Their 
success, if success attends them, must chiefly come from the 
united support of that section which sought the forcible disrup- 
tion of the Union, and which, according to all the teachings of 
our past history, will demand ascendency in the councils of the 
party to whose triumph it will have made by far the laigest 
contribution. 

There is the gravest reason for apprehension that exorbitant 
claims upon the public Treasury, by no means limited to the 
hundreds of millions already covered by bills introduced in 
Congress within the past four years, would be successfully 
urged if the Democratic Party should succeed in supplementing 
its present control of the National Legislature by electing the 
Executive also. 

Tliere is danger in intrusting the control of the whole law- 
making power of the Government to a party which has in almost 
every Southern State repudiated obligations quite as sacred as 
those to wluch the faith of the nation now stands pledged. 

I do not doubt that success awaits the Republican Party, and 
that its triumph will assure a just, economical, a|;id patriotic 
administnition. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. A. Arthur. 
**2b the Eon, Georgb P. Hoah, Preddent of the RepubUccm 
Ufatumal Conventum, 
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FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1856 ; RE- 
ADOPTED IN 1860. 

IKTBBNAL IMPROVEMENTS UNCONSTITtTTIONAL. 

The Constitution does not confer upon the General Govern- 
ment the power to commence and carry on a general system of 
internal improvements. 

SLAVERY NOT TO BE INTERVERED WITH. 

That all efforts of the Abolitionists or others, made to induce 
Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to take in- 
cipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to the 
most alarming and dangerous consequences, and that all such 
efforts have an inevitable tendency, to diminish the happiness 
of the people and endanger the stability and permanence of the 
Union, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of our 
political institutions. 

THE FUGITIVE-SLAVE LAW NOT TO BE REPEALED OR CHANGED. 

The foregoing proposition covers and was intended to em- 
brace the whole subject of slavery agitation in Congress, and 
therefore the Democratic Party of the Union, standing on this 
national platform, will abide by and adhere to a faithful execution 
of the acts known as the Compromise Measures, settled by the Con- 
gress of 1850, ** the act for reclaiming fugitives from service or 
labor " included, which act being designed to carry out an 
express provision of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity 
thereto, be repealed or so changed as to destroy or impair its 
efficiency* • 

I 
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NOTHING TO BE BAID AGAINST SLAYEBT. 

The Democratic Party will resist all attempts at renewing, in 
Congress or out of it, the agitation of the slavery question, an* 
der whatever shape or color the attempt may be made. 

EXTBEME STATE BIGHTS DOCTBINE ENDOBSED. 

The Democratic Party will faithfully abide by and uphold 
the principles laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia resolu- 
tions of 1798 and 1799, and in the report of Mr. Madison to the 
Virginia Legislature in 1799r— that it adopts these principles as 
constituting one of the main foundations of its political creed 
and is resolved to carry them out in their obvious meaning and 
import. [Note. — ^The Kentucky and Virginia resolutions 
affirmed the right of each State to judge for itself of the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of the General Government, and to re- 
fuse to submit if it deems those acts unconstitutional. These 
resolutions formed the basis of the doctrine of secession.] 

SliAVBBT IN the TEBBITOBIES AND THE DISTBICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The American Democracy recognize and adopt the principles 
contained in the organic laws establishing the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, as embodying the only sound and safe 
solution of the slavery question upon which the great national 
idea of the people of this whole country can repose in its deter- 
mined conservation of the Union ; and non-interference of Con- 
gress with slavery in the District of Columbia. 



FROM BOTH DEMOCRATIC. PLATFORMS OF 1860. 

LAWS AOAIN8T KIDNAPI^INO DBNOtTNCBD. 

Ths Enactments of State Legislatures to defeat the faithful 
«fxecutioi» -^^ **•-- '"f^*" * '"iw are hostile in character. 
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subversive of the Constitution, and revolutionary in their effect. 
[Note. — This refers to laws passed by several Northern States 
to protect persons from being captured on their soil by slave- 
hunters, and carried to the South without a trial by jury to de- 
termine whether they were slaves or not.] 

PROTECTION TO CITIZENS. 

It is the duty of the United States to afford ample and com- 
plete protection to all its citizens, whether at home or abroad, 
and whether native or foreign. [Note. — The Democracy never 
applied this principle to colored people or to white people who 
opposed human slavery. Of late years it has abandoned it alto- 
gether, and has vehementlv^resisted the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws to protect the civil rights of citizens.] 



FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1864. 

THE WAB A FAUiURB. 

This convention does explicitly declare, as the setise of the 
American people, that after four years of failure to restore the 
Union by the experiment of war, during which, under the pre- 
text of a military necessity of a war power higher than the 
Constitution, the Constitution itself has been disregarded in 
every part, and public and private liberty alike trodden down, 
and the material prosperity of the country essentially impaired, 
justice, humanity, liberty and the- public welfare demand that 
immediate efforts be made for a cessation of hostilities, with a 
view to an ultimate convention of all the States or other peace- 
able means, to the end that at the earliest practicable moment 
peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the 
States. 
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FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1868. 



TAXATION OF GOTERNMENT BONDS, IK TIOLATION OF THB CON- 
TRACT. 

Equal taxation of every species of property including Govern- 
ment bonds and other public securities. 



PAYMENT OF THE BONDS JN GBBENBACKS. 

Where the oblig^lons of the Oovernment do not expressly 
state upon their face, or the law und%r which they were issued 
does not provide, that they shall be paid in coin, they ought in 
right and justice to be paid in the lawful money of the United 
States. 

A DISMAL PROFHEGT. 

TJnder its [the Republican Party's] repeated assaults the 
pillars of the Government are rocking on their base, and should 
it succeed in November next and inaugurate its President, we 
will meet as a subjected and conquered people amid the ruins 
of liberty and the scattered fragments of the Constitution. 



THE RECONSTRUCTION ACTS DENOUNCED AS REVOLUTIONARY 

AND VOID. 

We regard the reconstruction acts (so-called) of Congress, as 
such, as usurpations and as unconstitutional, revolutionary, and 
void. 

THB REPUBLICAN PARTY FALSELY ACCUSED. 

In demanding these measures and reforms, we arraign the 
Radical Party for its «^' ' '^f right and the unparalleled 

oppress* marked its career. 
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FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1876. 

THE RESUMPTION LAW DENOUNCED. 

We denounce the resumption clause of the Act of 1875, and 
demand its repeal. * 

THE protective TARIFF CONDEMNED. 

We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 arti- 
cles, as a masterpiece of injustice, inequality and fraud. 
[Note. — ^This is probably the only one of^ the doctrines here 
quoted which the Democratic Party avows to-day. Its present 
platform demands a tariff for revenue only.] 
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